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No. 1 4 1 .—TUESDAY, J UL Y 23, 1 75 1 . 

ffilaritfue, tamen cum pondtre, virtut. Stat. 
GreatnesB with ease, and ^j lererity. 

TO THE RAMBLEB. 
SIR, 

Politicians have long observed, that the greatest 
events may be oA;eQ traced back to slender causes. 
Petty competition or casual friendship, the prudence 
of a slave, or the garrulity of a womani have hindered 
or promoted the jnost important schemes, and has- 
tened or retarded the revolutions of empire. 

Whoever shall review his life will generally find, 
that the whole tenor of his conduct has been deter- 
mined by some accident of ho i^vparent moment, or 
by a combination of inconsiderable circumstances, 
acting when his imaginatioQ was unoccupied, and 
bis jitdginent unsettled ; imd that his principles and 
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actions- have t^en their colour from^ some secret in- 
fusion, mingled without design in the current of his 
ideas. The desires that predominate in our hearts, 
are instilled by imperceptible communications at the 
time when we look upon the various scenes of the 
worldj and the different employments of men, with 
the neutrality of ine^qietience ; and we come forth 
from the nursery or the school invariably destined to 
the pursuit of great acquisitions, or petty accomplish- 
ments. 

Such Was the impulse by which I have been kept 
in motion from my earliest years. I was bom to an 
inheritance which gave my childhood a claim, to di- 
stinction and caresses, and was accustomed to hear 
applauses, before they had much influence on my 
thoughts. The first praise of which I remember 
myself sensible was that of good humour, which, 
whether I deserved it or not when it was bestowed, I 
have since made it my whole business to propagate 
and maintain. 

When I was sent to school, the gaiety of my look, 
and the liveliness of my loquacity, sotm gained me 
admission to hearts not yet fortified against affection 
by artifice or interest. I was intrusted with every 
stratagem, and associated in every sport ; my com- 
pany gave alacrity to a frolick, and gladness to a 
holyday. I was indeed so much employed in adjust- 
ing or executing schemes of diversion, that I had no 
leisure for -my tasks, but was furnished with exer- 
cises, and instructed iii my lessons, by some kind pa- 
tron of the higher classes. My master, not suspect- 
ing my deficiency, or unwilling to detect what fais 
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kindness would not punish Qorlusiiiq)artU1}ty«xcDBe^ 
allowed me to escape with a slight examination, laugh- 
ed at the pertness of my ignorance, and the sprightli- 
ness of my absurdities, and could not forbear to show 
that he regarded me witU such tenderness, as genius 
and learning can seldom excite. 

IVom school I was dismissed to the university, where 
I soon drew upon me the notice of the younger stu- 
dents, and was the constant partner of their morning 
walks, and evening compotations. ' I was not in- 
deed much celebrated for literature, but was looked 
on with indulgence as a man of parts, who wanted 
nothing but the diilness of a scholar, and might be- 
come eminent whenever, he should condescend to la- 
bour and attention. My tutor a while reproached 
me with negligence, and repressed my sallies with 
supercilious gravity ; yet, having natural good-hu- 
mour lurking in his heart, he could not long hold out 
against the power of hilcHity, but after a few months 
began to relax the muscles of disciplinarian morose- 
uess, received me with smiles at^er an elopement, and, 
that he might not betray his trust to his fondness, 
was content to spare my diligence by increasing his 
own. 

Thus I continued to dissipate the gloom of colle- 
giate austerity, to waste my own life in idleness, and 
lure others from their studies, till the happy hour 
arrived when X was sent to 'London. I soon disco- 
vered the town to be the proper element of youth and 
gaiety, and was quickly distinguished as a wit by the 
Udies, a spedes of beings only heard of at the uni- 
verMty, whom I had no sooner the happiness <rf ap- 
b2 
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proaching than I devoted all my faculties to thewtOr 
bition of pleasing them. » 

A wit, Mr- Ramhler, In the dialect of ladies, is not 
always a man who, by the action of a vigorous fancy 
upon comprehensive knowledge, brings distant ideas 
unexpectedly together, who, by some peculiar acute- 
ness, discovers resemblance in objects dissimilar to 
common eyes, or, by mixing heterogeneous notions, 
dazjiljes the attention with sudden scintillations of 
conceit. A lady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however easy it may seem, many 
gifls of nature, and attainments of art, must com- 
monly concur. He that hopes to be received as a 
wit in female assemblies, should have a form neither 
so amiable as to strike with admiration, nor so coarse 
as to raise disgust, with an understanding too feeble 
to be dreaded, and too forcible to be despised. The 
other parts of the character are more subject to va- 
riation i it was formerly essential to a wit, that half 
his back should be covered with a snowy fleece, and, 
at a time yet more remote, no man was a wit without 
his bo(rts. In the days of the Spectator, a snuff-box 
seems to have been indispensable ; but in my time an 
embroidered coat was sufficient, without any precise 
regulation of the rest of his dress. 

- But wigs and boots and snuff-boxes are vain, with- 
out a perpetual resolution to be merry, and who -can 
always find supplies of mirth ? Juvenal indeed, in his 
comparison of the two opposite philosophers, won- 
ders only whence an unexhausted fountain of tears 
.could be dis<;harged : but had Juvenal, with all his 
spirij, undertaken my province, he would have found 
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(Joftstant gaiety equally difficult tb be supportedi 
Comider, Mr. Rambler, tuid compassionate the con- 
ditiba of a man, who has taught every company to 
expect from him a continual feast of laughter, an 
unintermitted stream of jocularity. The task of every 
other slave has an end. Hie rower in time reaches 
the port ; the lexicographer at last finds the conclusion 
of his alphabet ; only the hapless wit has his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is never satisfied, 
and one jest only raises expectation of another. 
- I know that among men of learning and asperity 
the retainers to the female world are not much ]re< 
garded : yet I cannot but hope that if you knew al; 
bow dear a rate our honours are purchased, yov 
would look with some gratulation on our success, 
and with some pity on our miscarriages. Think oh 
the misery of him who is condemned to cultivate 
barrenness and ransack vacuity ; who is obliged to 
continue his talk when his meaning is spent, to raise 
merrim^it without ims^s, to harass his im^nation 
in quest of thoughts which he cannot start, and hfs 
memory in pursuit of narratives which he cannot 
overtake ; observe the effort with which he stratus 
to conceal despondency by a smile, and the distress 
in which he sits while the eyes of the company are 
fixed upon him as the last refuge from silence and 
dejection. 

It were endless to, recount the shifts to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different spe» 
cies of artificial wit. I regularly frequented coffee- 
houses, and have often lived a week upon an expres- 
sion, of which he who dropped it did not know the 
value. When fortune did not favour my erratick 
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industry, I gleaned jests at home from obsolete 
£irces. To collect wit was indeed safe, for I con- 
sorted with none that looked much into books, but 
to disperse it was the difficulty. A seeming negli- 
gence was often useful, and I have very successfidly 
made a reply not to what the lady had saidj but to 
what it was convenient for me to hear ; for very few 
were ao perverse as to rectify a mistake which had 
given occasion to a burst of merriment. Sometimes 
I drew the conversation up by degrees to a proper 
point, and produced a conceit which I had treasured 
up, like sportsmen who boast of killing the foxes 
which they lodge in the covert. Eminence is how- 
ever, in some happy moments, gained at less expeiue ; 
I have delighted a whole circle at one time with a se- 
ries of quibbles, and made myself good company at 
another, by scalding my fingers, or mistaking a.lady's 
lap -for my own chair. 

' These are artful deceits and useful expediraits ; but 
expedients are at length exhausted, and deceits d&< 
tected. Time itself, among other injuries,' diminishes 
the power of pleasing, and I flow find, in my forty- 
fifth year, many pranks and pleasantries very coldly 
received, which had formerly filled a whole room 
with jollity and acclamation. I am ujider the melan- 
choly necessity of supporting that character by study, 
which I gmned by levity, having learned too late that 
gaiety must be recommended by higher qualities, and 
that mirth' can never please long but as the e£9ores- 
cence of a mind loved for its luxuriance, but esteemed 
for its usefulness. 

I am, &c. 

PapiiiOs. 
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No. 142.— SATURDAY, JULY 27, l?51. 

'Ev9c( S' dfyjp hitxat VeXio^iti; '-4ii, fik' ti?Ms 

Kat Y»e 9«uij«r' jrirvxra ttXwpay, ^i'k hif>ut 

'Ariff vtrt^aytfi. Hohib. 

A giant shepherd hen bis flock maintains 

Far from tbe rest, and solitary reigns. 

In belter thick of horrid 6had« reclio'd ; 

And gloomy mischiefs labonr in his mind. 

A form enormous! far unlike the race 

CVhuiuan birth, in stature or in face. Porx. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR> 

Having been accustomed to retire annually fr<»Q 
the town, I lately accepted the mvitation of Eugenio, 
who has an estate and seat in a distant county. As 
we were unwilling to travel without improvement, we 
turned often from the direct road to please ourselves 
with the view of nature or of ut ; we examined every 
.wild n]Ountain and medicinal spring", criticised every 
edifice, contemplated every ruin, and compared every 
«cene of action with the narratives of historians. By 
this succeasioQ of unusements we enjoyed the exer- 
lOse of a journey without suffering the fatigue, and 
had nothing to regret but -that, by a progress so 
leifiuifly and gentle, we missed the adventures of a 
pOBt-phstSe, and the pleasure of alarming villages with 
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the tumult ofoiir pass^e, and of disguistAg '*yu>r int- 
flignificancy by the dignity of hurry. 

The- first week after our arrival at Eugenio's house 
was .passed in receiving visits irom his neighhours, 
who crowded about bim with all the eagerness <^ be- 
nevolence; some impatient to learn the news of the 
coiirt and town> that they might be qualified by au- 
thentic informat»}n to dictate to the rural politiciuis 
on the next bawling day ; others dcEHUus of his in- 
terest to accommodate disputes, or of his advice in 
the settlement of their fortunes and the marriage of 
their children. 

' The civilities which he had recwved were soon 
to be returned ; and I passed some time with great 
satisfaction in roving through the country, and 
viewing the seats, giffdens, and plantations, which 
u« scattered over it. My pleasure would indeed 
have been greater hadT been sometimes allowed to 
wander in a park or wilderness alone ; but to appear 
as the friend of Eugenie was an honour not to be 
enjoyed without some incpnveniencies ; so much was 
every one solicitous for my regard, that I could srf- 
dom escape to solitude, or steal a moment from the 
emidation of compMsance, and the vigilance c^ offi» 
dousness. 

In these rambles of good neighbourhood, we fre- 
quently passed by a house, of unusual magnificoice. 
While I had my curiosity yet distracted among many 
novelties, it did not much attract my observation j 
tut in a short time I could not forbear surveying it 
with particular notice ; fM- the length of the wall 
^hich enclosed the gardens, the disposition of the 
shades that waved over it, and. the canals of which 
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liicoidd olitein 8dine-gliinp8e»tlu'<9ugh tjie trees fr^m 
our own windows, gtive me reason to expect' more 
gnuideiir and beauty than I had yet seen in that pro- 
vince. I therefore inquired, as we rode by it, why 
wenever, amongst our excursions, spent an hour where 
tfaere was such an appearance of splendour and af- 
fluence ? Eugenio told me that the seat which I so 
much admired, was commonly called in the co^ui^try 
the haunted house, and that no visits were paid there 
by any of the gentlemen whom I had yet seen. ■ As 
the haunts of incorporeal beings are generally ruin- 
ous, neglected, and desolate, I easily conceived that 
there was something to be explained, and told him 
that I supposed it only fairy ground, on which we 
might venture by day-light without danger. The 
danger, says he, is indeed only that of appearing to 
solicit the acquaintance of a man, with whom it is not 
po^ible to converse without infamy, and who has 
driven from him, by his insolence or malignity, every 
hsftmaa being who can live without him'. 
I Ouroonversation was then accidentally interrupted j 
but my inquisitive humour being now in motion* 
cdald not rest without a full account of this newly 
discovered prodigy. I was soon informed that the 
fine house and spacious gardens were haunted by 
squire Bluster,' of whom it was very easy to learn the 
character, since nobody had regard for him sufficient 
*w hinder them from telling whatever they could 
discover. 

II Squire Bluster is descended of an ^cient family< 
Ibe estate which his ancestors had immemorially 
possessed' was much augmented by captaia Bluster, 
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wko served under Drake in the reign of Elizftb^-; 

and tbe Blusters, who were before only petty gentle- 
men, have JTont that time frequently represented the 
shire in parliament, been chosen to present addresses, 
and given laws at hunting-matches and races. They 
were eminently hospitable and popular, till the 
father of this gentleman died of an election. - His 
lady went to the grave soon after him, and left the 
heir, then only ten years old, to the care of his 
grandmother, who would not sufier him to he con- 
trolled, because she could not bear to hear him cry; 
and never sent him to school, because she was not 
able to live without his company. She taught him 
however very early to inspect the steward's accounts, 
to dog the butler from the cellar, and to catch the 
servants at a junket ; so that he was at the age of 
eighteen a complete master of all the lower arts . of 
domestic policy, had often on the road detected 
combinations between the coachman and the ostler, 
and procured the discharge of nineteen muds for 
ilhcit correspondence with cottagers and char- 
women. 

By the opportunities of parsimony which minority 
affords, and which the probity of his guardians had 
diligently improved, a very large sum of money was 
accumulated, and he found himself, when he took 
his a£&irs into his own hands, the richest man in 
the county. It has been long the custom of this 
&mily to celebrate the heir's completion of his 
twenty-first year, by an entertainment, at which the 
house is thrown open to all that are inclined td enter 
it, and the whole province flocks together as to a 
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general festivity. On this occaoon young Bluster 
exhibited the first tokens of his future eminenoe, by 
sh&king his purse at an old gentleman who had 
been tJie intimate friend of his father, uid offering 
to wager a greater sum than he could ^ord to Tea- 
ture ; a practice with which he has, at one time or 
other, insulted every freeholder within ten miles 
round him. 

His .next acts of offence were committed in a con- 
tentious and ^iteful vindication of the privileges of 
his manors, and a rigorous and relentless prosecution 
of every man that presumed to violate his game. As ' 
he happens to have no estate a^oining equal to his 
own, his oppressions are often borne without resist- 
ance, for fear of a long suit, of which he delights 
to eount the expenses without the least solicitude 
about the event ; for he knows, that where nothing 
but an honorary right is contested, the poorer anta- 
gonist must always 3u£^, whatever shall be the last 
decision of the law. 

By the success of some of these disputes, he has 
so elated his insolence, and, by rdflection upon the 
general hatred which they have brought upon him, 
so irritated' his virulence, that his whole life is spent 
in meditating or executing mischief. It is his com- 
mon practice to procure his hedges to be broken in 
the night, and then to demand satisfaction for da* 
m^es which his grounds have suffered from his 
neighbours' cattle. An old widow was yesterday 
soliciting Eugenio to enable her to replevin her only 
cow, then.in the pound by squire Blusters order, who 
had sent one of his agents to take advsatage of her 
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oalahiity, and pwsuade her tc( tedl the" eow fttair 
undecirate. He has driven a day-tabourefr from hid 
C(tttt^e, for gathering blackbaries in a hedge fot 
hisi -cbildren, and has now an old woman in the 
cwinty gaol &r a trespass which she committed, ,by 
coming into his ground to pick up acorns for her 

hog. . ;. 

■ Money, in Tfhatever hands, will confer power. 
Digress iwiU %: to immediate refi^e^ withoat much 
consideration of remote consequences. Bluster has 
therefore s deapotick authority in many families, 
whom'he ;has assisted, on pressing occasions, with 
larger,Bum3 than they can easily repay. The only 
visits that he makes are to these houses of misfor- 
tune, w^reihe entei^ with the insolence of absolute 
command, enjoys the terrours of the fiimily, exacts 
their obedienoe, riotg at their charge, and in the 
height of. his joy insults the father with menaces, 
and the daughters with obscenity. 

He is of late somewhat less offensive; for one of 
his debtors, after gentle expostulations, by which he 
was only irritated to grosser outn^e, seized him by 
the sleeve, led him trembling into the court-yard, 
and closed the door upon him in a stormy night. 
He took his usual revenge next morning by a writ ; 
but the debt was discharged by the assistance of Eu- 
genio. 

It is his rule to suffer his tenants to owe him rent, 
because by this indulgence he secures to himself the 
power of seizure whenever he has an inclination to 
amuse himself with calamity, and feast his ears with 
entreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is some- 
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(ipaQ^ oapriejdusly. liberal to th(»e whom he i hap- 
pens tO: adopt as favourites, and lets his landsBta 
qhc^ rate, his farms are never long imocci^ied'; 
and when one is ruined by oppression, the possibi' 
lity of .better fortune quickly lures another. to sopply 
his place. 

Such is the life of squire Bluster-j a man in whose 
power fortune has liberally placed the means of 
happiness, but who has defeated all her gifts of their 
end by the depravity of his mind. He is wealthy 
without followers ; he is magnificent without wit- 
nesses ; he has iHrth without alliance, and influence 
without dignity. His neighbours acorn him as 'a 
brute; his dependents dread' him as an oppressor'; 
and he has only the gloomy comfort ofwflecting, 
that if he is hated^ he is likewise feared. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

Vagulus. 
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^-~MovaU comicula ritum 

FurlivU nudatacoloribiis.—~- Ho«, 

Lest when the birds their varioua colours claim, 

Stripp'd of his stolen pride, the crow forlorn 

Should stand the langhter of the public Bcorn. Fbatjcis. 

Among the innumerable practices by which 
interest or envy have taught those who live upon 
literary fame to disturb each other at their airy 
banquets, one of the most common is the charge of 
plagiarism. When the excellence of a new com-: 
position can no longer be contested, and malice is 
compelled to give way to the unanimity of applause, 
there is yet this one expedient to be tried, by which 
the author may be degraded, though his work be 
reverenced ; and the excellence wJiich we cannot ob- 
scure, may be set at such a distance as not to over- 
power our fwnter lustre. 

This accusation is dsi^erous, because, even when 
it is false, it may be sometimes urged, with probabi- 
lity. Bruyere declares, that we are come into the 
world too late to produce any thing new, that nature 
and life are preoccupied, and that description and 
sentiment have been long exhausted. It is indeed 
certain, that whoever attempts any common topick, 
will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts 
with those of other writers ; nor can the nicest judg- 
ment always distinguish accidental similitude from 
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artful imitation. There is likewise a CMnmon stock 
of images, a settled mode of arrangement, and a 
beaten track of transition, which all authors suppose 
themselves at liberty to use, and which produce the 
resemblance generally observable among contempo- 
raries. So that in books which best deserve the 
name of originals, there is little new beyond the 
disposition of materials already provided ; the same 
ideas uid combinations of ideas have been long in 
the possession of other hands ; and, by restoring to 
every man his own, as the Romans must have re- 
turned to their cots from the possession of the world, 
80 the most inventive and/ertile genius would reduce 
his folios to a few pages. Yet the author who imi- 
tates his predecessors only by furnishing himself with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the ' same general 
magazine of literature, can with little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the architect 
can be censured as a man copier of Angelo or Wren, 
because he digs his marble from the same quarry,', 
squares his stones by the same art, and unites them 
in columns of the same orders. 

Many subjects fall under the consid^'ation of an 
author, which, being limited by nature, cui admit 
only of slight and accidental diversities. All defini- 
tions of the same thing must be nearly the same ; 
and descriptions, which are definitions of a more' 
lax and fanci^ kind, must always have in some de- 
gree that resemblance to each other which they all 
have to their object. Different poets describing 
the spring or the sea would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows and the rocks ; reflect- 
ing on human life, they would, without Miy com- 
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munication of opinions, lament the deceitfulness of 
hope, the fiigacity of pleasure, the fragility of beauty, 
and the frequency o£ calamity ; and for palliatives 
of these incurable miseries, they would concur in 
recommending kindness, temperance, caution, and 
fortitude. 

When therefore " there are found in Virgil and 
Horace two similar passages : 

Ha tibi erunl artes 

Parcere su^ectis, et debellare superbos. Viro. 

To tame tlie prond, the fetter'd slave to free : 

These are iiDperial arts, and worthy thee. D8ri>EH. 

Imperet bellante prior, jacenltm 

Lems in fiosteft- Hor. 

Let Ceaar spread liis conquests far, 
Less pleas'd to triumph than to spare — 

it is surely not necessary to suppose with a late critick, 
that one is copied from the other, since neither 
Vir^I nor Horace can be supposed ignorant of the ' 
common duties of humanity, and the virtue of mode- 
ration in success. 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different occasions 
remarked how little of the honour of a victory be- 
longs to the general, when his soldiers and bis for- 
tune have made their deductions ; yet why should 
Ovid be suspected to have owed to TuUy an observa- 
tion which perhaps occurs to every man that sees or 
hears of military glories ? 

TuUy observes of Achilles, that had not Homer 
vmtten, his valour had been without praise. 
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Niai Uias ilia extithaet, idem tamtUus qui corpus ejus conlcrerat, 
nomen ejus obrumei. 

UnlesB the Iliad had been published, his name had been lost id 
the tomb that covered hirbody. 

Horace tells us with more enei^ that there were 
brave men before the wars of Troy, but they were 
lost in oblivion for want of a poet : 

VixereJbHes ante Agomemnontt 

Multi; led omnes illachrt/mahiles 

UrgentuT, ignoligue longd 

Node, carent quia vote sacro. 

Before great Agameninoti reign'd, 

Reign'd kings as great aa lie, and hrave. 
Whose huge ambition's now contain'd 
Id the small compass of a grave : 
In endless uight they sleep, unwept, nnknowD : 
No bard had they to make all time their own. Fbancis. 

TuIIy inquires, in the same oration, why, but for 
fame, we disturb a short life with so many fatigues ? 

Quid est quod in hoc tarn exigiio vitie cwrrictilo el tam brevl, lan- 
tis noi in laboribus exerceamus? 

Why in so sinall a circuit of life should we employ ourselves in 
so many fatigues ? 

Horace inquires in the same manner, 

Quid breviforteijaculamur levo 

Multa? 

Why do we aim, with eager strife. 

At things beyond the raaik of life ! FftANcie. 

when our life is of so short duration, why we fonn 
such numerous designs? But Horace, as well as 
VOL. III. , c 
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TuUy might discover that records are needful to 
preserve the memory of actions, and that no records 
were so durable as poems j either of them might find 
out that life is short, and that we consume it in un- 
necessary labour. 

There are other flowers of fiction so widely scat- 
tered and so easily cropped, that it is scarcely just to 
tax the use of them as an act by which any particular 
writer is despoiled of his garland ; for they may be 
Siud to have been planted by the ancients in the open 
road of poetry for the accommodation of their suc- 
cessors, and to be the right of every one that has art 
to pluck them without injuring their colours or their 
fragrance. The passage of Orpheus to hell, with the 
recovery and second loss of Eurydice, have been de- 
scribed after Boetius by Pope, in such a manner as 
might justly leave him suspected of imitation, were 
not the images such as they might both have derived 
from more ancient writers. 

Qua sorites mgUanl metu 
Vllricet tcelervm Dea 
Jam masHa lacrymU madenl. 
Nan Ixionium caput 
Vthx prtFcipitat rota. 

The pow're of vengeance, while they hear, 

Tonch'd with compitsaioD, drop a tear : 

Ixion's rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix'd in attention to the eoand. P. Lswts. 

Thy Htone, O Sieyphus; stands still, 

Ixidn rests npon his wheel, ' 

And the pale spectres dance ! 
The Furies sink npon their iron bedg. 
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Tandem, muiinmr, arbiter 
Vwtbrantm, mierani, ait—— 
Oonemui, eomtem viro, 
^mlam carmine, cotyttgem. 

Snbdn'd at length, Hell's {ntyipg moDarcb cried, 

The lODg rewarding, let iib yield the bride. F. Lewis. 

He sung, and Hell consented 
- To hear the poet's prayer } 
Stern Proserpine relented. 
And gave him back the fair. 

Heu, noctis prope termitioi 
Orphetu EuTj/dicea tuam 
Ftdit, perdidil, occidit. 

Nor yet the golden verge of day begun. 

When Orphens, her unhappy lord, 

Enrydice to life reetor'd. 
At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. F. Lswib. 

Bnt soon, too soon, the lorer tarns his eyes : 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 

No writer can be folly convicted of imitation, ex- 
cept there ia a concurrence of more resemblance than 
can foe imagined to have happened -by chance y as 
where the same ideas are conjoined without any na- 
tural aeries or necessary coherence, or where not only 
the thought but the.words are copied. Thus it can 
scarcely be doubted, that in tfae first of the following 
passages Pope remembered Ovid, and that in the 
second htt copied Crashaw : 

Sepe pater dixit, studivm quid inutile tentas t 
Maonides nuUas ipse reliquil opes 

Sponte sud carmen numeros veniebat ad aplos, 

Et quod conabar tcribere, wrwA eral. OTio- 

c 2 
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Qait, quit this barren trade, my father cried ; 
Ev'n Homer left no riclies when he died— — 
In verse GpcMitaneoas flow'd my native strain, 
Forc'd by no sweat or labour of the brun. F. Lewis. 

I left DO ctdlbg for this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father disobey'd ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp'd in numbers, for the nnmbers came. • Popb- 

This plain floor. 

Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can. 
Here lies a truly honest man. Cbashaw. 

This modest Etnne, what few vain marbles can. 

May truly say. Here lies an honest roan. Pope. 

Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impressed 
by sensible objects, or necessarily arising from the 
coalition or comparison of common sentiments, may 
be with great justice suspected whenever they are 
found a second time. Thus Waller probably owed 
to Grotius an elegant compliment : 

Here lies the learned Savil's licir. 
So early wise, and lasting fair, 
' That none, except her years they told. 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. Wallbk, 

Unica lux swcli, gentiorU gloria, nemo 

Quern puerum, nemo credidit esse senem, Gbot. 

The age's miracle, his father's joy ! 

Nor old you would pronounce him, nor a boy. 

F. Lewis. 

And Priw- was indebted for a pretty illustration 
to AJUeyne's poetical history of Henry the Seventh. 
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For iiong;bt but ligbl itself, itself cao sbow. 
And ooly kings can write, what kings can do. 

Ai,i,ByNB. 

Your inusick's power, your musick must disclose. 

For what ligbt la, 'tis only light that shows. . Pbior, 

And with yet more certainty may the same writer, 
be censured, for endeavouring the clandestine appro- 
priation of a thought which he borrowed, aurely with- 
out thinking himself disgraced, from an epigram of 
Plato : 

T^ ITetplj ro xi,rmtrpov es$t rw'ij j*Jy i^ae^ai 

Venus, take my votive glass, 

Since f am not what I was ; 

Wlmt from this day 1 shall be,. 

Venns, let me never see. ... 

As not every instance of similitude can be con- 
sidered as a proof of imitation, so ilot every imitation 
ought to be stigmatized as plagiMism. The adt^tion 
of a noble sentiment, or the insertion of a borrowed 
ornament, may sometimes display so much judgment 
as will almost- compensate for invention : and anin- 
feriour genius may, without any imputation of. ser- 
vility, pursue the path of the ancients, provided he 
declines to tread in their footsteps. : 
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DaphnidU areum 
Frgeisti et calmuog ; qua tu, perverse Menaka, 
Et cum vidisli puero donaia, dolebas s 
Et si n<M atigua nocuUtef, moriuut esMes^ Virq. 

The bow of £>aphnia and the shafts yon broke ; 

When the fur boy receiv'd the gift of right j 

And but for mischief, you had died for spite. Dbyden. 

It is impossible to mingle in conversation without 
observing the difficulty with which a new name makes 
its way into the world. < The first aj^tearance of ex- 
cellence unites multitudes against it; unexpected 
o^wsition rises up on every side ; the celebrated 
uid the obscure join in the confederacy ; subtlety 
furnishes arms to impudence, and invention l^ads on 
credulity. 

The strength and unanimity of this alliauce is not 
easily conceived. It might be expected that no man 
should suffer lus heart to be inflamed with malice, 
but by injuries ; that none should Imsy himself in 
contesting the pretensions of another, but when some 
right of his own was involved in the question ; that 
zt least hostilities, commenced without cause, should 
quickly cease ; that the armies of malignity should 
soon disperse, when no common interest could be 
found to hold them together; and that the attwk 
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upon a rising cbiu'acter should be left to those who 
had something to hope or fear from the event. 

The hazards of those that aspire to eminence 
would be much diminished if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their enemies 
would then be few, and, what is yet of greater im- 
port»3ce, would be known. But what caution is 
suficient to ward off the blows of invisible assailants, 
or what force can stand against uninterrupted at-' 
tacks, and a continual succession of enemies ? Yet 
such is the state of. the world, that no sooner can 
any man emerge from the crowd, and fix the eyes 
of the publick upon him, than he stands as a mark 
to the airows of lurking calumny, and receives in 
the tumult of hostility, from distant and from name- 
less hands, wounds not always easy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onset against the candidates 
for renown is originally incited by those who imagine 
themselves in danger of suffering by their success ; 
but, when war is once declared, volunteers Sock to 
the standard, multitudes follow the camp only for 
want of employment, and flying squadrons are di- 
spersed to every part, so pleased with an opportunity 
of mischief, that they toil without prospect of praise, 
and pillage without hope of profit 

When any maa has endeavoured to deserve di- 
stinction, he will be surprisedto hear himself censured 
where he could not expect to have been named ; he 
will find the utmost acrimony of malice among those 
whom he never could have ofi^nded. 

As there are to be found in the service of envy 
'men of every diversity of temper and degree of un- 
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derstanding, calumny is diffused by ail arts and 
methods of propagation. ' Nothing is too gross or 
too refined, too cruel or too trifling, to be practised ; 
very little regard is had to the rules of honourable 
hostility, but every weapon is accounted lawful, and 
those that cannot make a thrust at life are content 
to keep themselves in play with petty malevolence, 
to tease- with feeble blows and impotent disturi>ance. 

But as the industry of observation has divided the 
most miscellaneous and confused assemblages into 
proper classes, and ranged the insects of the summer, 
that torment us with their drones or stings, by their 
several trifres ; the persecutors of merit, notwith- 
standing their numbers, may be likewise commo- 
diously distinguished' into Roarers, Whisperers, and 
Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan- 
gerous. He has no other qualification for a cham- 
pion of controversy than a hardened front and 
strong voice. Having seldom so much desire to 
confute as to silence, he depends rather upon vocife- 
ration than argument, and has very little care to ad- 
just one part of his accusation to another, to preserve 
.decency in his language, or probability in his nar- 
ratives. He has always a store of reproachful epi- 
thets .and contemptuous appellations, ready to be 
produced as occasion may require, which by con- 
stant use he pours out with resistle^ volubility. If 
the wealth of a trader is mentioned, he without he- 
sitation devotes him to bankruptcy ; if the beauty 
and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 
how the town can fall in love with rustick deformity; 
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if a new perfcHiuaiice of genius happens to' -be 'cele- 
brated, he pronounces the writer a hopeless idiot, 
without knowledge of books or life, and without the 
understanding by. which it must be acquired. His 
exaggerations are generally without effect upon those 
whom he compels to hear them ; and' though it will 
sometimes happen that the timorous are awed by his 
violence, and the credulous mistake his confidence 
for knowledge, yet the opinions which he endeavours 
to suppress soon recover their former strength, as the 
trees that bend to the tempest erect themselves again 
when its force is past. 
- The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily 
^ains attention by a soft address, and excites. curiosity 
by an air of importance. As secrets are not to be 
made cheap by promiscuous publication, he calls a 
select audience about him, and gratifies their vanity 
with an appearance of trust by communicating his 
intelligence, in a low voice. Of the trader he can 
.tell that, though he seems to manage an extensive 
commerce, and talks in high terms of the funds, yet 
his wealth is not equal to his reputation ; he has 
lately suffered much by an expensive project, and 
had a greater share than is acknowledged in the rich 
ship that perished by the storm. Of the beauty he 
has little to say, but that they who see her in a 
morning do not discover all those graces which are 
admired in the Park. Of the writer he aflSrms with 
great certainty, that though the excellence of the 
work be incontestable, he can claim but a small part 
of the reputation ; that he owed most of the images 
and sentiments to a secret friend ; and that the 
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accuracy and equality of the style was produced by 
the successive correction of the chief critidts of the 
age. 

As every one is pleased with imagining that he 
knows something not yet commonly divulged, secret 
history easily gains credit ; but it is for the most 
part believed only while it circulates in whispers ; and 
when once it is openly told, is openly confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of Mo- 
deration. Without interest in the question, or any 
motive but honest curiosity, this impartial and zealous 
inquirer after truth is ready to hear either side, and 
always disposed to kind interpretations and favourable 
opinions. He hath heard the trader's affitirs reported 
with great variation, and, after a diligent comparison 
of the evidence, concludes it probable that the 
splendid superstructure of business being originally 
built upon a narrow basis, has lately been found to 
totter ; but between dilatory payment and bankruptcy 
there is a great distance ; many merchants have sup- 
pcffted themselves by expedients for a time, without 
any final injury to their creditors ; and what is lost 
by one adventure may be recovered by another. He 
believed that a young lady pleased with admiration, 
and desirous to make perfect what is already excellent, 
may heighten her charms by artificial improvements ; 
but surely most of her beauties must be genuine, and 
who can say that he is wholly what he endeavours to 
appear ? The author he knows to be a man of dili- 
gence, who perhaps does not sparkle with the fire of 
Homer, but has the judgment to discover his own 
deficiencies, and to supply them by the help of 
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:others-} apd, in hk (pinion, modesty is a quality so 
amiable and rare, that it ought to find a patron 
wherever it appears, and may justly be preferred by 
the publick sufirage to petulant wit and ostentatious 
literature. ' 

He who thus discovers failings with unwillingneBS, 
and ext^iuates the faults which cannot be denied, 
puts an end at once to doubt or vindication ; his 
hearers repose upon his candour and veracity, and 
admit the change without allowing the excuse. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
the peevish, and the thoughtless, obstruct that worth 
which they cannot equal> and by artifices thus easy, 
sordid, and detestable, is industry defeated, beauty 
blasted, and genius depressed. 
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, , Nm, Hprioret Maoniui tenet 
. Sedes Horaerut, Pindaricce latent, 

Ceaqiie el Alctei minaces . ■ 

Stesichorique graves Camcenw. lion. 

What though the Muse her Homer thrones 
High above all the iipmortal quire ; 
. Nor Pindar's raptures she disovnis. 
Nor hides the pldntive Cfean tyre : 
' ' ' ' Alcfeus strikes the tyrant's soul vith dread, 

iNor yet is grave Stesicboms unread. Francis. 

It is allowed thitt vocations and employments of 
least dignity are of the most apparent use ; that the 
meanest artisan or manufacturer contributes more to 
the accommodation of life, than the profound scholar 
and argumentative theorist ; and that the publick 
would sufiFer less present inconvenience from the 
banishment of philosophers than from the extinction, 
of any common trade. 

Some have been so forcibly struck with this obser- 
vation, that they have, in the first warmth of their 
discovery, thought it reasonable to alter the common 
distribution of dignity, and ventured to condemn 
mankind of universal ingratitude. For justice exacts, 
that those by whom we are -most benefited should 
be most honoured. And what labour can be more 
useful than that which procures to families and com- 
munities those necessaries which supply the wants of 
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nature, or those conveniencies by which ease, security, 
and elegance, are conferred. 

This is one of the innumerable theories which the 
first attempt to reduce them into practice certainly 
destroys. If we estimate dignity by immediate use- 
fulness, agriculture is undoubtedly the first and noblest 
science ; yet we see the ploughdriven,the clod broken, 
the manure spread, the seeds scattered, and the har- 
vest reaped, by men whom those that feed upon their 
industry will never be persuaded to admit into the 
same rank with heroes, or with sages ; and who, 
after all the confessions which truth may extort in 
favour of their occupation, must be content to fill up 
the lowest class of the commonwealth, to form the 
base of the pyramid of subordination, and lie buried 
in obscurity themselves, while they support all that 
is splendid, conspicuous, or exalted. 

It will be found, upon a closer inspection, that this 
part of the conduct of mankind is by no means con- 
trary to reason or equity. Remuneratory honours 
are proportioned at once to the usefulness and diffi- 
culty of performances, and are properly adjusted by 
comparison of the mental and corporeal abilities, 
which they appear to employ. That work, however 
necessary, which is carried on only by muscular 
strength and manual dexterity, is not of equal esteem, 
in the consideration of rational beings, with the tasks 
that exercise the' intellectual powers, and require the 
active vigour of imagination, or the gradual and la- 
borious investigations of reason. 

The merit of all manual occupations seems to 
terminate in the inventor ; and surely the first ages 
cannot be charged with ingratitude ; since those who 
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civilized barimriBns, and taught them how to secure 
themselves from cold and hunger, were numbered 
amongst their deities. But these arts once disco- 
vered by philosophy, and facilitated by experience, 
are afterwards practised with very little assistance 
irom the faculties of the soul ; nor is any thing neces- 
sary to the regular discharge of these inferiour duties, 
beyond that rude observation which the most sluggish 
intellect may practise, and that industry which the 
stimulations of necessity naturally enforce. 

Yet though the refusal of statues and pan^yrick 
to those who employ only their hands and feet in 
the service of mankind may be easily justified, I am 
far from intending to incite the petulance of pride, 
to justify the superciliousness of grandeur, or to in- 
tercept any part of that tenderness and benevolence, 
which, by the privilege of their common nature, one 
may claim from another. 

That it would be neither wise nor equitable to dis- 
courage the husbandman, the labourer, the miner, or 
the smith, is generally granted ; but there is another 
race of beings equally obscure and equally indigent, 
who, because their usefulness is less obvious to vulgar 
apprehensions, live unrewarded and die unpitied, and 
who have been long exposed to insult without a de- 
fender, and to censure without an apologist. 

The authors of London were formerly computed 
by Swift at several thousands, and there is not any 
reason for suspecting that their number has decreased. 
Of these only a very few can be said to produce, or 
endeavour to produce, new ideas, to extend any prin- 
ciple of science, or gratify the ima^nation with any 
< uncommon traimtef images or contexture of events ; 
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the rest, however laborious, however arrogant, can 
only he considered as the drudges of the pen, the 
manufacturers of literature, who have set up for au- 
thors, either with or without a regular initiation, and, 
like other artificers, have no other care than to de- 
liver their tale of wares at the stated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who in- 
tends the entertainment or inElruction of others, 
must- feel in himself some peculiar impulse of ge- 
nius; that he must watch the happy minute in 
which his natural fire is excited, in which his mind 
is elevated with nobler sentiments, enlightened with 
clearer views, and invigorated with stronger compre- 
hension ; that he must carefully select his thoughts 
and pohsh his expressions ; and animate his efforts 
with the hope of raising a monument of learning, 
which neither time nor envy shall be able to de- 
stroy. 

But the authors whom I am now endeavouring to 
recommend have been too long hackneyed in the "ways 
qfraen to indulge the chimerical ambition of immor- 
tality -, they have seldom any claim to the trade of 
writing, but that they have tried some other without 
success; they perceive no particular summons to 
composition, except the soimd of the clock; they 
have no other rule than the law or the fashion for 
admitting their thoughts or rejecting them ; and 
about the opinion of posterity they have little solici- 
tude, for their productions are seldom intended ¥ 
remain in the world longer than a week. 

That such authors we not to be rewarded 'ith 
praise is evident, since nothing can be admired 'li®° 
it ceases to exist ; but surely, thaugh they ■^f^^'^ 
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aspire to honour, they may be exempted from igiio- 
iiiiny, and adopted in that order of men which de- 
serves our kindness, though not our reverence. 
These papers of the day, the Ephemera of learning, 
have uses more adequate to the purposes of common 
life than more pompous and durable volume^. If 
it is necessary for every man to be more acquainted 
with his contemporaries than with past generations, 
and to rather know the events which may immedi- 
ately affect his fortune or quiet, than the revolutions 
of ancient kingdoms, in which he has neither pos- 
sessions nor expectations ; if it be pleasing to hear 
of the preferment and dismission of statesmen, the 
birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, the 
humble author of journals and gazettes must be - 
considered as a liberal dispenser of beneficial know- 
ledge. 

Even the abridger, compiler, and translator, though 
their labours cannot be ranked with those of the diur- 
nal historiographer, yet must not be rashly doomed to 
annibil^ion.- Every size of readers i-equires a genius 
of correspondent capacity ; some delight in "abstracts 
and epitomes, because they want room in tlieir me- 
mory for long details, and content themselves with 
effects, without inquiry afler causes ; some minds are 
overpowered by splendour of sentiment, as some eyes 
are offended by a glaring light; such will gladly 
'contemplate an author in an humble imitation, as 
^ look without pain upon the sun in the water. 

4^8 every writer has his use, every writer ought to 
hav\^ bis patrons ; and since- no man, however high 
he a^y now stand, can be certain that he shall not 
be softi thrown down from his elevation by critieisfti 
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or caprice, the common interest of learning requires, 
that her sons should cease from intestine hostilities, 
and, instead of sacrificing each other to malice and 
contempt, endeavour to avert persecution irom the. 
meanest of their fraternity. 



No. 14fi.— SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1751. 

Sunt illic duo, tresve, gui revolvant 

Nogtrarum tineas ineptiarum ; 

Sed cum iponaio,Jttbulceque lasite 

De scopojiierini incitalo. Maht. 

'Tia poaaible that one or two 

These fooleries of mine may view; 

Bat then tb« bettiDgs mnst b« o'er. 

Nor Ciab or Childers talk'^ of toore- F. Lewis, 

None of the projects or designs which exercise 
the mind of man are eqi^ally subject to obstructi(»is 
«id disappointments with the pursuit of fame. ' 
Aiches cannot easily be denied to them who have 
something of greater value to offer in exchange ; he 
whose fortune is endangered by litigation, will not 
reftise to augment the wealth of the lawyer ; he 
whose days are darkened by languor, or whose nerves 
are excruciated. by pain, is compelled to pay tribute 
to the science of healing. But praise may be -al- 
ways omitted without inconvenience. When once 
a man has made celebrity necessary to bis happiness, 
he has put it in the ppwer of the weakest and most 
timorous nudignity, if not to take awfty his satisfac- 
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tion, at least to withhold it. His enemies may in- 
■ dulge riieir pride by airy Diligence, aiid gratify 
their malice by quiet neutrality. They that could 
never have injured a character by invectives, may 
combine to annihilate it by silence ; as the women 
.of Rome threatened to put an end. to conquest and 
dominion, by supplying no children to the common- 
wealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended to burst upon mankind with unexpected 
lustre, and withdraw the attention of the learned 
world from every other controversy or inquiry, he 
, is seldom contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment of his new praises. With an imagination full of 
his own importance, he walks out like a monarch in 
disguise to learn the various opinions of his readers. 
Prepared to feast upon admiration j composed to en- 
counter censures without emotion j and determined 
not to su£^r his quiet to be injured by a sensibility 
too exquisite of pruse or blame, but to laugh with 
equal contempt at vain objections and injudicious 
commendations, he enters the places of mingled con- 
versation, sits down to his tea in an obscure comer, 
and, while he appears to examine a Ble of antiquated 
journals, catches the conversation of the whole room. 
He listens, but hears no mention of his book, and 
therefore supposes that he has disappointed his curi- 
osity by delay ; and that as men of learning would 
naturally begin their conversation with such a won- 
derful novelty, they had digressed to other subjects 
before his arrival. The company disperses, and their 
places are supplied by others equally ignorant, or 
equally careless. The same expectation hurries him 
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to another place, from which the same disappoint- 
ment drives him soon away. His impatience then 
grows violent and tumultuous; he ranges over the 
town yrith restless CHrioaity, and hears in one quarter 
of a cricket-match, in another of a pick-piicket ; is 
told by some of an unexpected bankruptcy ; by other* 
of a turtle-feast ; ia sometiipes provoked by impor- 
tunate inquiries after the white bear, and sometimes 
with praises of the dancing dog ■, he ia afterwards 
entreated to give his judgment upon a wager about 
the he^ht of the Monument ; invited to see a foot- 
race in the adjacent villages ; desired to read a lu- 
dicrous advertisement ; or consulted about the most 
eilfectual method of making inquiry after a favourite 
cat. The whole world is busied in affairs, which 
he thinks below the notice of reasonable creatures, 
and which are nevertheless sufficient to withdraw all 
r^srd from his labours and his merits. 
. He resolves at last to violate hia own modesty, and 
to recall the talkers from their folly by an inquiry 
^er himself. He finds every one provided with 
an answer ; one has seen the work advertised, but 
never met with any that had read it ; another has 
been so often imposed upon by specious titles, that 
be never buys a book till its character is established ; 
a third wonders what any man can hope to produce 
after so many writers of greater eminence ; the next 
has inquired after the author, but can hear no ac- 
count of him, and therefore suspects the name to be 
fictitious ; and another knows him to be a man con- 
demned by indigence to write too frequently what 
he does not understand. 
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< Many are the consolations with which the unhap^ 
aaihoF endeavours to allay his vexation, and fortify his 
patience. He has written with too little indulgence to 
the tmderstaiidiiig of common readers ; he has fallen 
upon an ^e in which solid knowledge, and delicate re- 
finement, have given way to a low merriment, and idle 
biCffbonery, and therefore no writer can hope for di- 
stinction, who has any higher purpose than to raise 
lai^hter. He finds that his enemies,' such as superi- 
ority will always raise, have been industrious, while his 
performance was in the press, to vilify and blast it i 
and that the bot^eller, whom he had resolved to en- 
rich,- has rivals that obstruct the circulation of his 
copies. He at last reposes upon the consideration, that 
the noblest works of learning and genius have always 
made their way slowly against ignorance and prejudice ^ 
uid that rqratatton, which is never to be lost, must be 
gradually obtained, as ainimals of longest life are obr 
served not, soon to attain their full stature and strength. 

' By such arts of voluntary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance from 
himself. It is long before we are convinced of the 
small pri^KH^ion which every individual bears to the 
collective body of mankind j or leam how few can 
be interested in the fortune of any single man ; how 
little vaMQcy is left in the world for any new' object 
of attention j to how small extent the brightest blaze 
of merit can be spread amidst the mists of business 
and of folly ; and how soon it is clouded by the in- 
tervention of other novelties. Not only the writer 
of books, but the commander of armies,' and the 
deliverer of nidions, will easily outlive all noisy and 
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popular reputation; he may be celebrated for a 
time by the publick voice, but his actions uid his 
name will soon be considered as remote and unaflect- 
ing, and be rarely mentioned but by those whose al- 
liance gives them some vanity to gratify by irequent 
commemoration. , 

It seems not to be sufficiently considered how little 
renown can be admitted in the world. ManHnd are 
kept perpetually busy by thdr fears or desires, and 
have not more leisure from their own af^rs, t^an to 
acquaint themselves with the accidents of the cur- 
rent day. Engaged in contriving some refuge from 
calamity, or in shortening the way to some new pos- 
session, they seldom suffer their thoughts to wander 
to the past or future ; none but a few solitary students 
have leisure to inquire into the claims of andent 
heroes or s^es ; and names Vrhich hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents, shrink at last into- 
cloisters or collies. 

Nor is it certain, that even of these dark tmd 
narrow habitations, these last retreats of fame, the 
possession will be long kept. Of men devoted to 
literature, very few extend their views beyond some 
particular science, and the greater part seldom in- 
qmre, even in their own profession, for any authors 
but those whom the present mode of study happens 
to force upon their notice ; they desire not to fill their 
minds with unfashionable knowledge, but content- 
edly resign to oblivion those books which they now 
find censured or neglected. 

The hope of fame is necessarily connected i^ith 
:mch considerations as must abate the ardour of com- 
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fidence, and repress the v^ur of pursuit. Who- 
ever claims renown from any kind of excellence, 
expects to fiU the place which is now possessed by 
another ; for there tre already names of every class 
sufficient to employ all that will desire to remember 
them ; and surely he that is pushing his predecessors 
into the gulf of obscurity, cannot but sometimes su- 
epect, that he must lumself sink in like manner, and, 
88 he stands uptm the same precipice, be sw^ away 
with the same violence. 

It sometimes hi^pens, that fame begins when life ' 
is at an end ; but far the greater number of candi- 
dates for applause have owed th^ reception in the 
world to some favourable casualties, and have there- 
fore immediately sunk into neglect, wh»i death 
stripped them of their casual influence, and neither 
fortune nor patrMiage operated in their fevow. 
Among those who have b^ter claims to regard, the 
honour p^d to their memory is commonly propor- 
tionate to the reputation which they enjoyed in their 
lives, though still growing iiunter, as it ia at a greater 
distance from the first emission ; and since it is so dif- 
ficult to obtain the notice of contemporaries, how little 
is it to be hoped from future times 1 What can merit 
effect by its own force, when the help of art or friend- 
ship can scarcely support it ? 
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No. 147^TUESDAY, AUGUST13, 1751. 
Tu Mhil invitS dtcesjadevoe MinenA. Hob, 

' You are of too qaick a light, 
Not to diMern whicli way your talent lies. 

R0BC9MU0N. 

TO THE EAMBLEH. 
SIR, 
As little things grow great by continue accumu- 
lation, I hope you will not think the dignity of 
your character impaii^ by an account of a ludicrous 
persecution, which, though It produced no scenes of 
horror or of ruin ■, yet, by incessant importunity ctf 
vexation, wears away my happiness, and consumes 
those years which nature seems particularly to have 
assigned to cheerfidness, in silent anxiety and helpless 
resentment. 

I am the eldest son of a gentleman, who having 
inherited a large estate from his ancestor, and feel- 
ing no desire either to increase or lessen it, has from 
the time of his marriage generally resided at his own 
seat ; where, by dividing his time among the duties 
of a father, a master, and a magistrate, the study of 
literature, and the o£Bces of civility, he finds means to 
rid himself of the day, without any of those amuse- 
' ments, which all those with whom my residence in 
this place has made me acquainted, think necessary to 
lighten the burthen of existence. 

When my age made me capable of instruction, my 
father prevailed upon a gentleman, long known at 
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Oxford for the extent of his learning and purity of 
his manners, to undertake my education. The re- 
gard with which I saw him treated, disposed me to 
consider his instructions as important, and I there- 
fore .soon formed a habit of attention, by which I 
made very quick advances in different kinds of learn- 
ing, and heard, perhaps too often, very flattering 
comparisons of my own proficiency with that of 
others, either less docile by nature, or less happily 
forwarded by instructiont I was cu^ssed by aU that 
-exchanged visits with my &tber ; and as young inen 
are with little difficulty taught to judge favourably of 
themselves, began to think that close application was 
no long^ necessary, and that the time was now come 
when I was at liberty to read only for amusement, 
and was to receive the reward of my fatigues in praise 
and admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon my own per- 
fections, and longing in secret to escape from tutor- 
agej my father's brother eame firom Lohdon to pass 
a summer at his native {4ace. A lucrative employ- 
ment whi<^ he possessed, and a fondness for tke con- 
versation aai diversions of the gay part of mankind, 
had so long kept him from rural excursions, that I 
had never seen, him since my infancy. My curiosity 
was therefore strongly excited by the hope of-obser- 
ving a character more nearly, which I had hitherto 
reverenced only at a distance. 

From all private and intimate conversation, I was ■ 
long withheld by the perpetual Confluence of visitants 
with whom the first news of my uncle's arriv^ crowd- 
ed the house ; biit was amply recompensed by seeing 
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an exact and punctilious practice of the arts of a 
courtier, in ail the stratagems of endeument, the 
gradations of respect, and variations of courtesy. I 
remarked with what justice of distribution he divided 
hia talk to a wide circle ; with what address he 
oflFered to every man an occasion of indulging some 
favourite topick, or displaying some particular at- 
tainment ; the ju^ment with which he regulated his 
iaqniries after the absent ; and the care with which 
he showed all the companions of his early years how 
stroi^ly they were infixed in his memory, by the 
mention of past incidents, and the recital of puerile 
kindnesses, dangers, and irolicks. I soon discovered 
that he possessed some science of graciousness and 
attraction which books had not taught, and of which 
neither I nor my father had any knowledge ; that 
he had the power of obliging those whom he did 
nbt benefit ; that he diffiised, upon his cursory be- 
haviour and most trifling actions, a gloss of softness 
and delicacy by which every one was dazzled ; and 
that, by some occult method of captivation, he ani- 
-mated the timorous, softened the supercilious, ai^ ' 
opened the reserved. I coidd not but repine at the 
inelegance of my own manners, which left me no 
hopes but not to offend, and at the ine£Scacy of nis- 
tick benevolence, which gtuned no friends but by real 
service. 

My uncle saw the veneration with which I caught 
every accent of his voice, and watched every motion 
of his hand y and the awkward diligence with which 
I endeavoured to imitate his embrace of fondness 
:and his bow of respect. He was, like others, easily 
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Ottered by an imitator by whom he could not fear 
ever to be rivalled, and repaid my assiduities with 
compliments and professions. Our fondness was so 
UM»«ased by a mutual endeavour to please feach other, 
that when he returned to London, he declared himself 
unable to leave a nephew so ainid[>le and so accom- 
plished behind him; and obtained my father's per- 
mission to enjoy my company for a few months, by a 
promise to initiate me in the arts of politeness, and 
introduce me into publick life. 

The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, and 
therefore, by travelling very slowly, afforded me 
time for more loose and familiar conversation ; but 
I soon found, that by a few inquiries which he was 
not well prepared to satisfy, I had made Mm weary 
of his young companion. His element was a mixed 
assembly, where ceremony and healths, compliments 
and common topicks, kept the tongue employed with 
very little assistance from memory or reflection ; but 
in the chariot, where he was necessitated to support 
a, regular tenour of conversation, without any relief 
from a new comer, or any power of starting into gay 
digressions, or destroying argument by a jest, he soon 
discovered that poverty of ideas which had been hi- 
therto concealed under the tinsel of politeness. The 
first day he entertained me with the novelties and 
wonders with which I should be astonished at ray en- 
trance into London, and cautioned, me with apparent 
admiration of his own wisdom against the arts by 
which rusticity is fi^equently deluded. The same de- 
tail and the same advice he would have repeated on 
the second day j but as I every moment diverted the 
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discourse to the history of the towns by which we 
passed, or some other subject of learning or of rea- 
son, he soon lost his vivacity, grew peevish and silent, 
wr^>ped his cloak about him, composed himself to 
sliunber, and reserved his gaiety for fitter auditors. 

At length I entered London, and my uncle was 
reinstated in his superiority. He awaked at once to 
loquacity as soon as our wheels rattled on the pave- 
ment, and told me the name of every street as we 
crossed it, and owner of every house as we passed'by. 
He presented me to my aunt, a ^y of great emi- 
nence for the number of her acquaintances, and 
splendour of her assemblies, and either in kindness or 
revenge consulted with her, in my presence, how I 
might be most advantageously dressed for my first 
appearance, and most expeditiously disencumbered 
from my villatick bashfulness. My indignation at 
familiarity thus contemptuous flushed in my face; 
they mistook anger for shame, and dtemately ex- 
erted their eloquence upon the benefits of publick 
education, and the happiness of an assurance early 
acquired. 

Assurance is indeed the only qualification to which 
they seem to have annexed merit, and assurance 
therefore is perpetually recommended to me as the 
supply of every defect, and the ornament of every 
excellence. I never sit silent in company when se- 
cret history is circulating, but I am reproached for 
want of assurance. "If I fail to return the stated an- 
swer to a compliment; if I am disconcerted by un- 
expected raillery ; if I blush when I am discovered 
gazing on a beauty, or hesitate when I find myself 
embarrassed in an argument ; if I am unwilling to 
talk of what I do not understand, or timorous in un- 
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dertaking offices which I cannot gracefully perform ; 
if I suffer a more lively tattler to recount the casualties 
of a game, or a nimbler fop to pick up a fan, I am 
censured between pity and contempt, as a wretch 
doomed to grovel in obscurity for want of assurance. 
I have found many young, persons harassed in the 
same manner, by those to whom age has given nothing 
but the assurance which they recommend ; and there- 
fore cannot but think it usefid to inform them, that 
cowardice and delicacy ace not to be confounded ; and 
that he whose stupidity has armed him against the 
shafts of ridicule, will always act and speak with 
greater audacity, than they whose sensibility represses 
their ardour, and who dare never let their confidence 
outgrow their abilities. 
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Me paler savis oneret eatenU 
Quod viro element muera peperci. 
Me vel extremU Numidarum in oris 

CltuK reUget. Hon. 

Me let my father load with chaias. 
Or baoish to Numidia's farthest plains ! 

My crime, that I, a loyal wife. 
In kind coupassion, sar'd my hnsband's IJfb. Prancib. 

Politicians remark, that no oppression is so 
heavy or lasting as that which is inflicted by the 
perversion and exorbitance of legal authority. The 
robber may be seized, and the invader repelled, 
whenever they are found ; they who pretend no right 
but that of force, may by force be punished or sup- 
pressed. But when plunder bears the name of im- 
post, and murder is perpetrated by a judicial sen- 
tence, fortitude is intimidated, and wisdom con- 
founded: resistance shrinks from an alliance with re- 
bellion, and the villain remains secure in the robes 
of the magistrate. 

Equally dangerous and equally detestable are the 
cruelties often exercised in private families, under 
the venera.ble sanction of parental authority; the 
power which we are taught to honour from the first 
moments of reason ; which is guarded from insult 
and violation by all that can impress awe upon the 
mind of man ; and which therefore may wanton in 
cruelty without control, and trample the bounds of- 
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right with innumerable transgressions, before duty 
and piety will dare to seek redress, or think them- 
selves at liberty to recur to any other means of deli- 
verance than supplications by which insolence is 
elated, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. , 

It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, 
that no son could be the murderer of his father ; and 
they had therefore no punishment appropriated to 
parricide. They seem likewise to have believed with 
equal confidence, that no father could be cruel to 
his child j and therefore they allowed every man the 
supreme judicature in his own house, and put the 
lives of his offspring into his hands. But expe- 
rience informed them by degrees, that they deter- 
mined too hastily in favour of human nature ; they 
found that instinct and habit were not able, to con- 
tend with avarice or malice ; that the nearest relation 
might be violated ; and that power, to whomsoever 
intrusted, might be ill employed. They were there- 
fore obliged to supply and to change their institu- 
tions ; to deter the parricide by a new law, and to 
transfer capital punishments from the parent to the 
magistrate. 

There are indeed many houses which it is im- 
possible to £nter familiarly, without discovering that 
parents are by no means exempt from the intoxica- 
tions of dominion ; and that he who is in no danger of 
hearing remonstrances but from his own conscience, 
will seldom be long without the art of controlling his 
convictions, and modifying justice by his own will. 

If in any situation the heart were inaccessible to 
malignity, it might be supposed to be sufficiently se- 
cured by parental relation. To have voluntarily 
become to any being the occasion of its existence, 
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produces an obligation to make that existence happy. 
To see helpless infancy stretching out her hands, and 
pouring out her cries in testimony of dependence^ 
without any powers to alarm jealousy, or any guilt to ■ 
alienate affection, must surely awaken tenderness in 
every human mind ; and tenderness once excited will 
be hourly increased by the natural cont^on of fe- 
licity, by the repercussion of communicated pleasure, 
by the consciousness of the dignity of benefaction. 
I believe no generous or benevolent man can see the 
vilest animal courting his regard, and shrinking at 
his anger, playing, his gambols of delight before him, 
calling on him in distress, and flying to him in danger, 
without more kindness than he can persuade himself 
to feel for the wild and unsocial inhabitants of the air 
and water. We naturally endear to ourselves those 
to whom we impart any kind of pleasure, because we 
imagine their affection and esteem secured to us by 
the benefits which they receive. 

There is indeed another method by which the 
pride of superiority may be likewise gratified. He 
that has extinguished all the sensations of humanity, 
and has no longer any satisfaction in the reflection 
that he is loved aa the distributor of happiness, may 
please himself with exciting terrour as the infiictorof 
pain : he may delight his solitude with contemplating 
the extent of his power and the force of his com- 
mands ; in imagining the desires that flutter on the 
tongue, which is forbidden to utter them, or the dis- 
content which preys on the heart in which fear con- 
fines it : he may amuse himself with new contri- 
vances of detection, multiplications of prohibition, 
and varieties of punishment ; and swell with exuita- 
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t^ftift vfbeil4¥ BQMi^OTs-h^wUil.rfe'e£'t&b htrawgwhliiat'i 

hft|«W)*Rvft8.hetoWes to chwce ■* ■■■'■■ti'uim ■mnu 

That princes. o£,thi^ character have beett knowHv'lAe" 
h^^tr]F,«|^i^)(ib»Qlute;luag4os}«wiU itil<uin!iis;titili(I 

'■^fJSe^W^'WW^ ?rtt',^w»% '* naturally monardiicai,' 
it i8yrli)i(^c«lmr.iii9aM^hHi9>!too ofleil arb^raiFiiy ad- 
mi^iste^Qd. Thei tegal and parwital tyrant differ only 
in i^e 9^t;e^t (tf, tJi^ir 4aninions, and the nun&er of 
th^jr slaves. iXhe game paasiions, cause the same mi- 
series j! eKC^tithaJ,s£id:*m any jwince, however de- 
spotfpb> hASiSo ia,v sbajten off alliawe of the publick 
^y!>t.,9^ ,tq. venture upon those freakS' of injustice, 
whi^h are .wfnetiiaes indulged under the secrecy of a 
private dwellii^. Capricious injunctions, partial de- 
cisions, unequal allotments, distributions of< reward, 
not :l>y .merit, but >by fancy, and punishmentEt, r^u-^ 
lated not .by the degree of the offence,' but by the 
hunwur of the judge, are too- fcequenti ■wberSiMr ' 
power is known but that of a fatherj . i i .1 |[ 

Th^t-hedel^htsin tihe misery of At^t^tbo nan a 
will Qonfdss, and yet what 'other' motinre can'mbhe'a' 
father cruel ? The king may be instigated by one nan'- 
to, the destruotaiKi of »iotherv-be inay-«oinetiniis 
think himself endangered by the virtues of aisKbject } 
he-may dr^d the successful genertJ'<or the populat' 
orator; his avarice may prant out golddn ^oniisca*: 
ticma; and his guilt may whisper that he'cwi enly^*' 
be .-secure bj cutting off ail power of revengev ■ ■ ' V- » ' 
'^ut what can a parent hope from the opprenndn-'i 
of those who were bom to his protection, -olitbowiik 
who'Canditturb'him with no competition^ 'Midrcamo 
enrich him with no spoils ? Why cowajrds ar« ctoel 
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may be easily discovered ; but ftn* what reason, not 
more infamous than cowardice, can that man delight 
in oppressicHi who has nothing to fear ? 

The unjustiBsble severity of a parent is loaded wkE 
this ^gravation, that those whom he injures are al- 
ways in his sight. The injustice of a prince is oi^en 
exercised upon those of whom he never had any per- 
sonal or particular knowledge ; and the sentence 
which he pronounces, whether of banifdiment, im- 
prisonment, or death, removes from his view the 
man whom fae condemns. But the domestick op- 
pressor dooms himself to gaze upon those facxia which 
he clouds with terrour and with sorrow ; and beholds 
every moment the effects of his own barbarities. He 
that can. bear to give continual pain to those who 
surround him, and can walk with satisfaction in the 
gloom of his own presence ; he that cah see submis- 
sive misery without relenting, and meet without emo- 
tion the eye that implores mercy, or demands justice, 
will scarcely be amended by remonstrance (h* admo- 
nition ; he has found means of stopping the avenues 
of tenderness, and arming his heart against the force 
of reason. 

Even though no consideration should be paid to 
the great law of social beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commandea to consult the happiness of 
others, yet the harsh parent is less to be vindicated 
than any other criminal, because he less provides' for 
the h^pmess of himself. Every man, however little 
he loves others, would willingly be loved ; every 
man hopes to live long, and therefore hopes for that 
time at which he stuUl sink back to imbecility, and 
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must depend for ease and cheerfulnese upon the of- 
ficioosness of others: But how has he obviated the 
inconyenlences of old age, who alienates from him- 
the assistance of his children, and whose bed must be 
surrounded in the last hours, in the hours of languor 
and dejection, of impatience and of pain, by str^gers 
to whom his life is indifferent, or by enemies to whom 
his death is desirable ? 

Piety will indeed in good minds overcome provo- 
cation, and those who have been harassed by brutality 
will forget the injuries which they have suffered, so 
far as to perform the last duties with alacrity and zeal. 
But surely no resentment can be equally painful with^ 
kindness thus undeserved, nor can severer punishment 
be imprecated upon a man not wholly lost in meanness ' 
and stupidity, than, through the tediousness of de- 
crepitude, to be reproached by the kindness of his 
own children ; to receive, not the tribute but the alms 
of attendance, and to owe every relief of his miseries, 
not to gratitude, but to mercy. 
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No. 149.— TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, i;5I. 
Quod Htm tit Pyladet Hoc tempore, am til Orettet 

Mirarit ? Pyladfi, Marce, b'Aebat idem. 
Nee meliorpamt, turdusve dabatur Oretti .■ 

Sedpar, atque radem cmna duobut «raf.— ~- 
Te Cadmaa Tyrot, me pinguit Gallia iiestit: , 

Vis te purpuream, Marce, lagaltu amem 9 
Vtprastem Pi/laden, aViquit mihi prailet Orettem .- 

Hoc non jit verbis : Marce, ut ameTii,ama. • 

Mart, vi, 10. 

You fTonder now that no maD seeK 

Sucb fricDds as those of ancient Greece. 

Here lay the point Orestes' meat 

Was JDst the same his friend did eat ; 

Nor can it yet be found, hia wioB 

Wag better, Py lades, than thine. 

In hone-apnn msset, I am drest, 

Yonr cloth is always of the best ; 

Bnt honest Marcns, if yon please 

To choose me for yonr Pylades, 

Remember, words alone are vain ; 

j,ove if you would be lov'd again. F. Lswia. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

No depravity of the mind has been more fre- 
quently or justly censured than ingratitude. There 
is indeed sufficient reason for looking on those th^ 
cui return evil for good, and repay kindness and 
assistance with hatred or neglect, as corrupted beyond 
the common degrees of wickedness ; nor will he 
Who has once been clearly detected in acts of in- 
jury to his benefactor, deserve to be numbered 
e3 
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^oong^s^ciftl beings J he has endeavoured to destroy 
copfideuce, to intercept sympathy, and to turn every 
man's attention wholly on himself. 

T^ere is always danger lest the honest abhorrence . 
of a crime should raise the passions with too much 
yio^ence against the man to whom it is imputed. In 
proportion as guilt is more enormous, it ought to be 
itsc^rtained by stronger evidence. The charge against 
ingratitude is very general ; almost every man can tell 
what favours he has conferred upon insensibility, and 
how: much happiness he has bestowed without return j 
jbut|, perhaps, if these patrons and protectors were 
jConfronted with any whom they boast of having be- 
friended, it would often appear that they consulted 
only their pleasure or vanity, and repaid themselves 
their petty donatives by gratifications of insolence 
and indulgence of contempt. 

It has happened that much of my time has been ' 
passed in a dependent state, and consequently I have 
Received many favours, in the (pinion of those at whose 
expense I have been maintained ; yet I do not feel in 
my heart any burning gratitude or tumultuous affec- 
tion ; and, as I would not willingly suppose myself 
less susceptible of virtuous passions than the rest of 
mankind, I shall lay the history of my life before you, 
that you may, by your judgment of my conduct, either 
reform or confirm, my present sentiments. 

My father was the second son of a very ancient and 
■wealthy family. He married a lady of equal birth, 
whose fprtune, joined to' his own, might have sup- 
ported his posterity in honour-; but being gay and 
niubitious, he prevailed on his friends to procure him 
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a post which gave him an opportunity of displ^aj^i^'^ 
his elegance and politeness. My mother was equally 
pleased with splendour, and equally careless of 'ex- 
pense ; they both justified their profusion to th'em- 
selves, by endeavouring to believe it necessary to the 
extension of their acquaintance, and improvement of 
their interest; and whenever any place hiecame* vai- 
cant, they expected to be repaid. In the midst of 
these hopes my father was snatched away by an apo- 
plexy ; and my inother, who had no pleasure but in 
dress, equipage, assemblies, and compliments, find- 
ing that she could live no longer in her accustomed 
rank, sunk into dejection, and in two years wore out 
her life with envy and discontent. 

{ was sent with a sister, one year younger'than my- 
self, to the elder hrother of my father. "We were not 
yet capable of observing how much fortune influences 
affection, but flattered ourselves on the road with the 
tenderness and regard with which we should be treated 
by our uncle. Our reception was rather frigid than 
malignant : we were introduced to our young cou- 
sins, and for the first month more frequently consoled 
than upbraided ; but in a short time we found our 
prattle repressed, our dress neglected, our ende^- 
ments unregarded, and oiir requests referred to the 
housekeeper. 

The forms of decency were now violated, and every 
day produced new insults. We were soon brought 
to the necessity of receding from our imagined equa- 
lity with our cousins, to whom we sunk into humble 
companions, without choice or influence ; expected 
only to echo their opinions, facilitate their desires, 
and accompany their rambles. .It was unfortunate 
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that our early introduction into polite company, and 
habitual Imovrledge of the arts of civility, had given 
us such an appearance of superiority to the awkward 
bashfulness of our relations, as naturally drew respect 
and preference from every stranger ; and my aunt 
was forced to assert the dignity of her own children 
while they were sculking in comers for fear of notice, 
and himging down their heads in silent confusion, by 
relating the indiscretion of our father, displaying her 
own kindness, lamenting the misery of birth without 
estate, and declaring her anxiety for our future pro- 
vision, and the expedients which she had formed 
to secure us from those follies or crimes, to which 
the conjunction of pride and want often gives occa- 
sion. In a short time care was taken to prevent 
such vexatious mistakes j we were told, that fine 
clothes would only fill our heads with false expecta- 
tions, and our dress was therefore accommodated to 
our fortune. , 

Childhood is not easily dejected or mortified. We , 
felt no lasting p^ from insolence or neglect ; but 
finding that we were favoured and commended by all 
whose interest did not prompt them to discountenance 
us, preserved our vivacity and spirit to years of greater 
sensibility. It then became irksome and disgusting 
to live without any principle of action but the will of 
another; and we oilen met privately in the garden 
to lament our condition, and to ease our hearts with 
mutual narratives of caprice, peevishness, and affront. 

There are innumerable modes of insult and tokens 
of contempt, for which it is not easy to find a name, 
which vanish to nothing in an attempt to describe 
them, and yet may, by continual repetition, make 
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day pass after day in sorrow and in tfirrour. Phrases 
' of cursory compliment and established salutation may, 
by a different modulation of the voicci or cast of the 
countenance, convey contrary meanings, and be 
changed from indications of respect to expressions 
of scorn. The dependant who cultivates delicacy in 
himself, very little consults his own .tranquillity. My 
unhappy vigilance is every moment discovering some 
petulance of accent, or arrogance of mien, some ve- 
hemence of interrogation, or quickness of reply, that 
recalls my poverty to my mind, and which I feel more 
acutely, as I know not how to resent it. 

- You' are not, however, to imagine, that I think my- 
self discharged from the duties of gratitude, only be- 
cause my relations do not adjust their looks, or tune 
their voices to my expectation. The insolence of 
bene&ction terminates not in negative rudeness or 
obliquities of insult. I am often told in express tenns 
of the miseries from which charity has snatched me, 
while multitudes are suffered by relations equally near 
to devolve upon the parish ; and have more than once 
heard it numbered among other favours, that -I am 
admitted to the same table with my cousins. 

That I sit at the first table I must acknowledge, 
but I sit there only that I inay feel the stings of in- 
feriority. My inquiries are neglected, my opinion 
is overborne, my assertions are controverted, and, as 
insolence always propagates itself, the servants over- 
look me, in imitation of their master ; if I call mo- 
destly, I am not heard ; if loudly, my usurpation of 
authority is checked by a general frown. I am often 
obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and some- 
times desired to rise upon very slight pretences. 
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llie incivilities to which I am exposed would give 
me less pain, were they not aggravated by the tears 
of my sister, whom the young ladies are hourly tor- 
menting with every art, of feminine persecution- As 
it is said of the supreme magistrate of Venice, that fae 
is 8 prince in one place and a slave in another, my 
sister 'is a servuit to her cousins in their apartments, 
and a compuiion only at the table. Her wit and 
beauty draw so much regard away from them, th^ 
they never sa^r hpt to ^pear with them in any place 
where they solicit notice, or expect admiration ; and 
when they are visited by neighbouring ladies, and 
pass thdr . hours in dom,estick amusements, she is 
sometimes called to fill a vacancy, insulted with 
contemptuous freedoms, vtd disnussed to het needle, 
when her place is supplied. The heir has of late, 
by the instigation of his sistere, be^;un to harass, her 
with clownish jocularity; he seems inclined to make 
his first rude essays of waggery upon, her ; land -by 
the connivance, if not encouragement of hisiiiatber^ 
treats her with such licentious brutality, as I cannot 
bear, though I cannot punish it. 

I beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler,' how mudi - 
we can be supposed to owe to beneficence, exerted ■ 
on terms like these ? to beneficence which pollutes its 
gifts with contumely, and may be truly said to ponderi 
to pride J I would willingly be told, whether insp«, 
lence does not reward its own liberalities, and mheA 
tiier he that exacts servility can with justice, at the' 
same time, expect alfectJon ? ^. .■ ■ 

lam. Sir, &c. ; < 

Htpeeduli/s. 
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Sestow a by Heav'n, but seldom nnderetood. Ruws. 

■ ■ As dMly'espCTience ihaKfei it ien^etit'Hia^' ttYsfot^ 
tiinea are wnavoWttbiy iiicldeiit; ' td ' Mutna'n "^Hfe,'' Bat 
catamity will neither be r^elkfl "by fdrtitii'db,"ribr 
escs^ by'fl^ht;' neither awed'^ by' great Aes'4 fior* 
eluded by obscurity'; philosophers have endeaVoiired 
to reconcile us to that cOrtdition which t'hey' 'cannot 
teach 08 tomewd, by persuading us that -most of 
our erilif ii*e' made afflictive only by i^orance dt 
pervetsente^' 'and that nature has annexed io every 
viclsritude df'eslBtteal circuniBtances some advantage 
sufficient to (ivel%ri4ttee all its rriConveniences. ' ' '' 

J'fFhisisltttti^'teayi'perhaps, be jttstly suspected 6f 
resemblance to the practice' of physicians, who, wfien 
tUej' cannot mit^Mtf' pain, destroy sensibility, and 
efadeavour to Conteal, byopiates, the inefficacy of their 
otfcer me^eines.- The panegyrists of calamity have 
moi^ frequently gained applause to their wit, than 
acquiescence to their arguments ; nor has it appeared 
that the most musical oratory or subtle ratiocination 
hatflieeD able long to overpower the anguish of op- 
pression, the tediousness of languor, or the longings 
of want. 

Yet,'!* may be generally remarked, thaf, where 
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much has been attempted, something has been per- 
formed ; though the discoveries or acquisitions of 
man are not always adequate to the expectations of 
his pride, they are at least sufficient to animate his 
industry. The ^itidotes with which philosophy has 
medicated the cup of life, though they cannot give 
it salubrity and sweetness, have at least allayed its , 
bitteraess, and contempered its malignity ; the balm 
which she drops upon the wounds of the mind abates 
their pain, though it cannot heal them. 

By suffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we 
secure ourselves from vain and immoderate disquiet ; 
we preserve for better purposes that strength which 
would be unprofitably wasted in wild efforts of de- 
speration, and maintain that circumspection which 
may enable us to seize every support, and improve 
every alleviation. This calmness will be more easily 
obtained, as the attention is more powerfully with- 
drawn from the contemplation of unmingled un- 
. abated evil, and diverted to those accidental benefits 
which prudence may confer on every state. 

Seneca has attempted, not only to pacify us In mis- 
fortune, but almost to allure us to it, by representing 
it as necessary to the pleasures of the mind. " He that 
never was acquainted with adversity," says he, "has 
seen the world but on one side, and is ignorant of half 
the scenes of nature." He invites his pupil to calamity, , 
as the Sirens allured the passenger to their coasts, 
by promising that he shall return ■gKelovx elStof, with 
increase of knowledge, with enlarged views, and mul- 
tiplied ideas. 

Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the first 
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passion and the last; and perhaps always predomi- 
nates in proportion to the strength of the contempla- 
tire faculties. He who easily comprehends all that 
is before him, and soon exhausts any single subject, ' 
is always eager for new inquiries ; and, in proportion 
as the intellectual eye takes in a wider prospect, it 
must be gratified with variety by more rapid flights, 
and bolder excursions ; nor perhaps can there be 
proposed to those who have been accustomed to the 
pleasures of thought, a more powerful incitement to 
any undertaking, than the hope of filling their fancy 
with new images, of clearing their doubts, and en- 
lightening their reason. 

When Jason, in Valerius Flaccus, would incline 
the young prince Acastus to accompany him in the 
first essay of navigation, he disperses his apprehen- 
sions of danger by representations of the new tracts 
of earth and heaven, which the expedition would 
spread before their eyes ; and tells him with what 
grief he will hear, at their return, of the countries 
which they shall have seen, and the toils which they 
have surmounted : 

O ^antum ierrte, guantum cognoscere emit, 
Permmum est ! pelagus guanioi aperimus in usus f 
Nuncjbrian grave rerU opui -■ led leeta recttrret 
Cum ratU, et coram cam Jam tnihi reddet Jolcen ; 
Quis pudor heu nostros iilii tunc audire labores ! 
Qnam referam visas tua per tuspiria genten ! 

Led by our stare, what tracts immense we trace ! 

From seas remote, wliat funds of sdence raise ! 

A pain to thought ! but when tli' heroic band 

Returns applauded to their native land, 

A life douiestick you will then deplore. 

And sigh while I describe the various nhorc. Edw. Cave. 
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' AcastUS +tas soon prevailed upon by his Curiosity to 
set TOclils and hardships at defiance, and commit his 
life to the winds ; and the same motives have in all 
ages had the same effect upon those whom the desire 
of fame or wisdom has distinguished from the lower 
orders of mankind. 

If, therefore, it can be .proved that distress is neces- 
sary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a 
happy situation hides from us so lai^e a part of the 
tffeid of meditation, the envy of many who repine at 
the sight of affluence and splendour will be much di- 
minished ; for' such is the delight of mental supe- 
rioifty, that none on whom nature or study has 
confeire'd it, would purchase the gifts of fortune by 
its loss. 

It is certain, that however the rhetorick of Seneca 
may have dressed adversity with extrinsick ornaments, 
he has justly represented it as affording some oppor- 
tunities of observation, which cannot be found in con- 
tinual success ; he has truly asserted, that to escape 
misfortune is to want instruction, and that to live at 
ease is to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happiness without thinking 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is ne- 
cessary to a just sense of better fortune ; for the 
good of our present state is merely comparative, and 
the evil which every man feels will be sufBcient 
to disturb and harass him, if he does not know 
how much he escapes. The lustre of diamonds is 
invigorated by the interposition of darker bodies; 
the lights of a picture are ci-eated by the shades. 
The highest pleasure which nature has indulged 
to sensitive perception, is that of rest after fatigue ; 
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y^t^ thiut State which labour heightens intp , deljght, 
in ,(3f i^elf only ease, and is incapable of sati^fyi^ig 
the mind without the superaddition of direr^iflfid 
amusements. . 

Prosperity, as is truly asserted by Seneca, veiy 
much obstructs the knowledge of ourselves.. No 
man can form a just estimate of his own powers 
by unactive speculation. That fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
sunnounted no difficulties, that integrity which has 
been attacked by no temptations, can at best be 
considered but as gold not yet brought to the test, 
of which therefore the true value' cannot be assigned. . 
" He that traverses the lists without an adversary, may 
receive," says the philosopher, " the reward of victory, 
but he has no pretensions to the honour." If it be the, 
highest happiness of man to contemplate himself with 
satisfaction, and to receive the gratulatioBs of his 
own conscience ; he whose courage has made way 
amidst the turbulence of opposition, and whose vigour 
has broken through the snares of distress, has many 
advantages over those that have slept in the shades of 
indolence, and whose retrospect of time can entertain 
them,vrit^ nothing but day rising upon day, and year 
gliding after year. 

Equally necessary is some variety of fortune to a 
nearer inspection of the manners, principles, and 
affections of mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of their subjects, 
find it necessary to steal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 
people. To him who is known to have the power 
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of doing good or hum, nodiing is shown in its 
natural form. . The behaviour of all that approach 
him ia regulated by his humour, their narratives are 
adapted to his inclination, and their reasonings deter- 
mined by his opinions ; whatever can alarm suspicion, 
or excite resentment, is carefully suppressed, and no- 
thing appears but uniformity of sentiments and ardour 
of affection. It may be observed, that the unvaried 
complaisance which ladies have the right of exacting, 
keeps them generally unskilled in human nature ; pro- 
sperity will always enjoy the female prerogatives, and 
therefore must be always in dangerof female ignorance. 
Truth is scarcely to be heard, but by those from whom 
it can serve no interest to conceal it. 
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'Af*^) y drijw- 

Kwy fpitr\v dfiVKaauai 

T9UT0 ff tip^jtaroy iCfen 

'On cu», xal if TsXiti- 

r£ ^efr«To» rfyijsl tu^iw- Pindar. 

Bnt WTBpt ID anoi is the humaD mind. 

And hDman bliss is ever insecure : 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 

Know we how long the present shall endure ? West. 

The writers of medicine and physiology have 
traced, with great appearance of accuracy, the eflfects 
of time upon the human .body, by marking the 
various periods of the constitution, and the several 
stages by which animal life makes its progress 
from infancy to decrepitude. Though their ob- 
servations have not enabled them to discover how 
manhood may be accelerated, or old age retarded, 
yet surely, if they be considered only as the amuse- 
ments of curiosity, they are of equal importance with 
conjectures on things more remote, with catalogues 
of the fixed stars, and calculations of the bulk of 
planets. 

It had been a task worthy of the moral philosophers, 
to have considered with equal care the climactericks 
of the mind j to have pointed out the time at which 
every passion begins and ceases to predominate, and 
noted the regular variations of desire, and the succes- 
sion of one appetite to another. 
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The periods of mental change are not to be stated 
with equal certainty ; our bodies grow up under the 
eare of nature, and depend so little on our own ma- 
nagement, that something more than negligence is ne- 
cessary to discompose their structure, or impede their 
vigour. But our minds are committed, in a great 
measure, first to the direction of others, and after-, 
wards of ourselves. It would be difficiilt to protract 
the weakness of infancy beyond the usual time, but 
the mind may be very easily hindered frorri its share 
of improvement ; and the bulk and strength of maji- 
hood must, without the assistance of education and 
instruction, be informed only with the understanding 
of a child. 

Yet, amidst all the disorder and inequality which 
variety of discipline, example, conversation, and 
employment, produce in the intellectual advances of 
different men, there is still discovered, by a vigilant 
spectator, such a general and remote similitude, as 
'may be expected in the same common nature af- 
fected by external circumstances indefinitely varied. 
We ail enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze 
round about us on the same objects, and have our 
first pains and pleasures, our first hopes and fears, 
our first aversions and desires, from the same causes'; 
and though, as we proceed farther, life opens wider 
prospects to our view, and accidental impulses de- 
termine us to different paths, yet as every mind, 
however vigorous or abstracted, is necessitated, in its 
present state of union, to receive its informations, 
and execute its purposes, by the intervention ,of the . 
body, the uniformity of our corporeal nature com- 
municates itself to oar intellectual operations ; and 
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I ',■ 
those whose, abilities or knowledge inclines tl^m 
most' to deviate From the general round of life, are 
recalled' from eccentricity by the laws of their exist- 
ence. 

If we consider the exercises of the mind, it will 
be found that in, each part of life some particular 
faculty is more eminently employed. When the 
treasures of knowledge are first opened before us,, 
while novelty blooms alike on either hand, and every 
thing equally unknown and unexamined seems of 
equal value, the power of the soul is principally ex- 
erted ill a vivacious and desultory curiosity. She 
applies by turns to every object, enjoys it for a short 
time, and Jfies with equal ardour to another. She 
delights to catch up loose and unconnected ideas, 
but starts away from systems and complications, 
which would obstruct the rapidity of her transitiotis, 
and detain her long in the same pursuit. 

When a number of distinct images are collected 
by these erratick and hasty surveys, the fancy is bu- 
sied .in arranging them; and combines them into 
pleasing pictures with more resemblance to the reali- 
ties of life as experience advances, and new obser- 
vations rectify the former. While the judgment is 
yet uninformed, and una,bte to compare the draughts 
of Action with their originals, we are delighted with 
improbable adventures, impracticable virtues, and 
inimitable characters. But, in proportion as we have 
more opportunities of acquainting ourselves with 
living nature, we are sooner dif^usied with copies 
in which there appears no resemblance. We first 
discard absurdity and impossibility, then exact greater 
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and greater diegrees of probability, but at last become 
cold and insensible to the charms of falsehood, how- 
ever specious, and from the imitations of truth; which 
are never perfect, transfer our affection to truth it- ' 
self. 

Now commences the reign of judgment or reason ; 
we begin to find little pleasure but in comparing 
arguments, stating propositions, disentangling per- 
plexities, clearing ambiguities, and dediicing conse- 
quences. The painted vales of imagination are de- 
serted, and our intellectual activity is exercised in 
winding through tlic labyrinths of fallacy, and toiling 
with firm and cautious steps up the narrow tracks of 
demonstration. • Whatever may lull vigilance, or 
mislead attention, is contemptuously rejected, and 
every di^uise in which errour may be concealed, is 
carefully observed, till, by degrees, a certain number 
of incontestable or unsuspected propositions are esta- 
blished, and at last concatenated into arguments, or 
compacted into systems. 

At length weariness succeeds to labour, and the 
mind ^lies at ease in the contemplation of her own 
attainments, without any desire of new conquests or 
excursions. This is the age of recollection and nar. 
rative ; the opinions are settled, and the avenues of 
apprehension shut against any new intelligence ; the 
days that are to follow must pass in the inculcation 
of precepts already collected, and assertion of tenets 
already received ; nothing is henceforward so odious 
as opposition, so insolent as doubt, or so dangerous 
as novelty. . 
^ '. In. like manner the. passions usurp the separate 
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command of the successive periods of life. To the 
happiness of our 6rst years nothing more seems ne- 
cessarjr than freedom from restraint. Every man may 
Femember that if he was left to himself, and indulged 
in the disposal of his own timer he- was once content 
without the superaddition of any actual pleasure. The 
new world is- itself a banquet ; and, till we have ex- 
hausted the freshness of life, we have always about us 
sufficient gratifications'; the sunshine quickens us to 
piay, and the shade invites us to steep. 

But we soon become unsatisfied with negative fe- 
licity, and are solicited by our senses and appetites 
to more powerful delights ; as the taste of him who 
has satisfied his hunger must be excited by artificial 
stimulations. The simplicity of natural amusement 
is now past, and art and contrivance must improve 
our pleasures ; but, in time, art, like nature, is ex- 
hausted, and tlie senses can no longer supply the 
cravings of the intellect. 

The attention is then transferred from pleasure to 
interest, in which pleasure is perhaps included, 
though difiiised to a wider extent, &nd protracted 
through new gradations. Nothing now dances be- 
fore; the eyes but wealth and power, nor. rings in ^e 
ear, but the voice of heme ; wealth, to which, how- 
ever variously denominated, every man at some time 
or other aspires ; power, which all wish to obtain 
within their circle of action j and fame, which no 
man, however high or mean, however wise or igno- 
rant, was yet able to despise. Now prudence and 
foresight exert their influence : No hour is devoted 
wholly to any present enjoyment, no act or purpose 
f2 
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terminates in itself, but:every motion is referred to 
some ^distant end ; the accomplishment .of one de- 
sign begins another, and. the ultimate wigh is always 
pushed off to its former distance. 

At length fame is observed to be uncertain, and 
power to be dangerous ;'.the inari whose vigour and 
alacrity begin to forsake him, by. degrees contracts 
his designs, remits his .former multiplicity of pur- 
suits, and extends no longer his regard to any other, 
honour than the reputation of wealth, or any other 
influence than his power. Avarice is generally the 
last. passion of those lives of which the first part has 
been squandered ip pleasure, and the second devoted 
to , ainbition. He that sinks under the fatigue of 
getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder business 
of saving it. 

I: have in this view of life considered men as ac- 
tuated only by natural desires, and yielding to their 
own inclinations, without regard to^superiour prin- 
ciples, by which the force of external agents- majtbe ' 
counteracted, and the temporary prevalence of pasalons 
restrained. . Nature will indeed always operate, hu- 
man desires will be always ranging; but these. mo- 
tions, though very powerful, are not resistless ; nature 
may!be regulated, and desires governed; and, to 
contend with the predominance of successive passions^ 
to be endangered first by one affection,' and .then by 
another, is the condition upon which we are to pass 
our time, the time of our preparation for that state 
which shall put an end to experiment, to disappoint- 
ment, and. to change. : >,... 
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No. 152.— SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1751. 

Tristia meeilum 
Vidtum verba decent, iratmn plena minitruot. Hob. 

DUastroDS words can best disaster show ; 

In angry phrase the angry passions glotr. Elphinbton. 

*'It was the wisdom," says Seneca, "of ancient 
times^ .to. consider what is mostusefiil as most il- 
lustrious." If this rule be ^plied' to ■ works- of 
genius, scarcely any species of composition desetres 
more to-be cultivated than the epistolary style, since 
none.isof more'Tarious or frequent use, through the 
whole subordination of-human life. 
-' Ithas yet happened that, ambng'the numerous 
writers which our nation has produced, equal per- 
haps always' in force and genius, and of late in ele- 
gance- and accuracy, to those of any other country, 
very few have endeavoured to distinguish themselves 
by the publication of letters, except such as were 
written in the discharge of publick trusts, and during 
the transaction of great affiurs ; which, though they 
afford precedents tothe minister,, and memorials to 
the historian^ areofnb use as examples of the familiar 
style, or models of private correspondence. 

If it be inquired by foreigners, how' this defici- 
ency has happened in the literature of a country, 
where all indulge themselves with so little danger in 
speaking and writing, may we not without either 
bigotry or arrogance inform them«*that it must hp 
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imputed to our contempt of trifles, and our due 
seuse of the dignity of the publick ? We do not think 
it reasonable to fill the world with volumes from 
which nothing can be learned, nor expect that the 
employments of the busy, or the amusements of the 
gay, should give way to narratives of our private af- 
fairs, complaints of absence, expressions of fondness, 
or declarations of fidelity. 

A slight pemsal of the innumerable letters by 
which the wits of France have signalized their names, 
will prove that other nations need not be discouraged 
from the like attempts by the consciousness of inabi- 
lity ; for surely it is not very difficult to a^ra'rate 
trifling misfortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, 
repeat adulatory professions, accumulate servile hy- 
perboles, and produce all that can- be found in the 
despicable remains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed in affairs con- 
siderable only by their frequent occurrence, and 
much of the pleasure which our condition allows, 
must be produced by giving elegance to trifles, 
it is necessary to learn how to become little without 
becoming mean, to maintain the necessary inter- 
course of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions 
by ^reeable appearances. It had therefore been 
of advantage, if such of our writers as have excelled 
in the art of decorating insignificance, had supplied 
us with a few sallies of innocent gayety, efiiisions of 
honest tenderness, or exclamations of unimportant 
hurry, 

IVecept has generally been posterior to perform- 
ance." The art of composing works of genius has 
never been taught but by the example of those who 
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performed it by natural vigour of im^Ination, and 
rectitude, of judgment. As we have few letters, we 
have likewise few criticisms upon the epistolary style. 
The observation with which Walsh has introduced 
his p^esof inanity, are such as give him little claim 
to the rank- assigned him by Dryden among the cri- 
ticks. 'Letters,' says he, 'are intended as resem- 
blances of conversation, and the chief excellencies of 
conversation are good-humour and good-breeding/ 
This remark, equally valuable for its novelty and 
propriety, he dilates and enforces with an appear- 
ance of complete acquiescence in his own discovery. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral quali- 
ties of a letter. It has been always known that he 
who endeavours to please must appear pleased, and 
he who would not provoke rudeness must not practise 
it. But the question among those who establish 
rules for an epistolary performance is, how gayety or 
civility may be properly expressed ; as among the 
criticks in history it is not contested whether truth 
ought to be preserved, but by what mode of diction 
it is best adorned. 

As letters are written on all subjects, in all states 
of mind, they cannot be properly reduced to settled 
rules, or described by any single characteristick ; 
and we may safely disentangle our minds' from 
critical embarrassments, by determining that a let- 
ter has no peculiarity but its form, and that no- 
thing is to be refused admission, which would be 
proper in any other method of treating the same 
sulgect. The qualities of the epistolary style most 
frequently required, are ease and simplicity, an even 
flow of unlaboured diction, and an artless arrange-^ 
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mept of obvious sentiments. But these directions are 
no sooner applied to use, than their scantiness and 
imperfection become evident. Letters are written 
to the great and to the mean, to the learned and the 
ignorant, at rest and in distress, in sport and in pas- 
sion. Nothing can be more improper than ease and 
laxity: of expression, when the importance of the sub- 
ject impresses solicitude, or the dignity of the person 
exacts reverence. 

Hiat, letters should be written with strict con- 
formity to nature is true, because nothing but con- 
formity to nature can make any composition beauti- 
ful or just. But it is natural to depart from fami- 
liarity of language upon' occasions not familiar. 
Whatever elevates the sentiments will consequently 
jiaise the expression; whatever fills us with hope or 
terrour, will produce some perturbation of images 
and some figurative distortions of praise. Wherever 
.we are studious to please, we are afraid of trusting 
our first thoughts, and endeavour to recommend our 
opinion by studied ornaments, accuracy of method, 
and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comick scene be allowed 
by Horace to raise their language in the transports of 
ai^er to the turgid vehemence of tragedy, the episto- 
lary writer may likewise without censure comply 
with the varieties of his matter. If great events are 
to be related, he may with, all the solemnity of an 
historian deduce them jfrom their causes, connect 
them with their concomitants, and trace them to 
their consequences. If a disputed position is to be 
established, or a remote principle to be investigated, 
he may detail his reasonings with all the nicety of 
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syllogistick method. If a menace is to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may, without any violation 
of the edicts of criticism,' call every power of rhetorjck 
■ to his assistance, and try every inlet at which love or 
pity enters the heart. 

Lettei^ that have no other end than the entertdn- 
ment of the correspondents are more properly r^u- 
lated by critical precepts, because the matter and style 
are equally 'arbitrary, and rules are more necessary, 
.as there is a larger power of choice. In letters of 
,this kind, some conceive art graceful, and others 
think negligence amiable ; some model thesii by' the 
jsonnet, and will allow them no means' of delighting 
but the soft lapse of calm ^leIIifluence ; others adjust 
them by the epigram, and expect pointed sentences 
arid forcible periods. The one party considers ex- 
emption from faults as the height of excellence, the 
other looks upon neglect of excellence as the most dis- 
gusting fault ; one avoids censure, the other aspires 
to praise ; one is always in danger of insipidity, the 
other continually on the brink of affectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsick dignity, it must 
necessarily owe its attractions to artificial embellish- 
ments, and may catch at all advantages which the art 
of writing can supply. He that, like Pliny, sends 
his friend a portion for his daiighter, will, without 
Pliny's eloquence or address, find means of exciting 
gratitude, and securing acceptance ; but he that has 
no present to make bul a garland, a ribbon, or some 
petty curiosity, must endeavour to recommend it by 
his manner of giving it. 
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TTie purpose for which letters are written whfen no 
intelligence is communicated, or business transacted, 
is to preserve in the minds of the absent either love 
or esteem ; to excite love we must impart pleasure, 
and to raise esteem we must discover abilities. Plea- 
sure will generally be given, as abilities are displayed 
by scenes of imagery, points of conceit, unexpected, 
sallies, and artful compliments. Trifles always re- 
quire exuberance of ornament ; the building which 
has no strength can be valued only for the grace of its 
decorations. The pebble must be polished with care, 
which hopes to be valued as a diamond ; and words 
ought surely to be laboured, when they are intended 
to stand for things. 
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No. ]53.— TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1761. 



Tiirda Rami iequkurjortimam, ttt temper, el odit 
liamnalos. 



The fickle crowd with fortune comeE and goes ; 
Wealth atill tinda followers, and misfortune foes. 



TO THE BAMBLEK. 
SIR, " 

There are occasions on which all apology is rude- 
ness. He that has an unwelcome message to deliver, 
may give some proof of tenderness and delicacy, by 
a ceremonial introduction wid gradual discovery, be- 
cause the mind, upon which the weight of sorrow is 
to fall, gains time for the collection of its powers ; 
but' nothing is more absurd than to delay the com- 
munication of pleasure, to torment curiosity by im- 
patience, and to delude hope by anticipation. 

I shall therefore forbear the arts by which corre* 
spondents generally secure admission, for I have too 
long remarked the power of vanity, to doubt that I 
shall be read by you with a disposition to approve, 
when I declare that my narrative has no other ten- 
dency than to illustrate and corroborate your own 
observations. 

I was the second son of a gentleman, whose patri- 
mony had been wasted by a long succession of squan- 
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derers, till he was unable to support any of his chil- 
dren, £xcept his heir, in the hereditary dignity of 
idleness. Being therefore obliged to employ that part 
of 'life in study which my progenitors had devoted to 
the hawk and hound, I was in my eighteenth yem* 
despatched to the university, without any rural ho- 
nours. I had never killed a single woodcock, nor 
partaken one triumph over a conquered fox. 

At the university I continued to enlarge my ac- 
quisitions,' with little envy of the noisy happiness which 
my elder brother had the fortune to enjoy j and, hav- 
ing obtained my degree, retired to consider at leisure 
to what profession I should confine that application 
which had hitherto been dissipated in general know- 
ledge. To deliberate upon a choice which custom 
and honour forbid to be retracted, is certainly- reason- 
able, yet to let loose the attention equally to the ad- 
vantages and inconveniencies of every employment is 
not without danger ; new motives are every moment 
operating on every side ; and mechanicks have long 
ago discovered, that contrariety of equal attractions is 
equivalent to rest. 

While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old ad- 
venturer who had been once the intimate friend of 
my father, arrived from the Indies with alarge fortune ; 
which he had so much harassed himself in obtaining, 
that sickness and infirmity leil him no other desire 
than to die in his native country. His wealth easily 
procured him an'invitatioh to pass his life with usj 
and, being incapable of any amusement but conver- 
sation, he necessarily became familiarized ' to me, 
whom he found studious and domestick. Pleased 
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with an opportunity of imparting my knowledge, and 
eager of any intelligence that might increase it^ I de- 
lighted his curiosity with historical narratives and ex- 
plications of nature, and -gratified his vanity by in- 
quiries afler the products of distant countries, and 
the customs of their inhabitants. 

My brother saw how much I advanced in the fa- 
vour of our guest, who, being without heirs,, was na- 
turally expected to enrich the family of his friend, but 
never attempted to alienate me, nor to ingratiate 
himself. He was indeed littte qualified to solicit, the 
ai^tion of a traveller, for the remissness of his edu- 
cation had left him without any rule of action but his 
present humour. . He often forsook the old gentleman 
in the midst of an adventure, because the horn sound- 
ed.in the court-yard, and would have lost an oppor- 
tunity,: not only, of knowing the history, but sharing 
the wealth of the Mogul, for the trial of a new pointer, 
or the sight of a horse-race. ._..,.. 

It was therefore not long before our new ftiend de- 
clared his/intention of bequeathing to me the profits 
of his 'commerce, as the only man in the family by 
whom he could expect them to be rationally enjoyed. 
This distinction drew upon me the envy, not only of 
my.brother but my father. 

As no man is willing to believe that he suffers by 
his own fault, they imputed the preference which I 
had obtained to adulatory compliances, or malignant 
calumnies. To no purpose did I call upon my patron . 
to attest my innocence, for who will believe what he 
wishes to be false ? In the heat of disappointment they 
forced their inmate by repeated insults to depart from 
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the house, and I was soon, by the same treatment, 
obliged to follow him. 

He chose his residence in the confines of London, 
where rest, tranquillity, and medicine, restored him to 
pnt of the health which he had lost. I pleased my- 
self with perceiving that I was not likely to obtain the 
immediate possession of wealth, which no labour of 
mine had contributed to acquire ; and that he, who 
had thns distinguished me, might hope to end his life 
without a total frustration of those blessings, which, 
whatever be their real value, he had sought with so 
much diligence, and purchased with so many vicissi- 
tudes of danger and fatigue. . 

He, indeed, left me no reason to repine at his reco- 
very, for he was willing to accustom me early to the 
use of money, and set apart for my expenses such a 
revenue as I had scarcely dared to image. I can yet 
congratulate myself that fortune has seen her golden 
cup once tasted without inebriation. Neither my 
modesty nor prudence was overwhelmed by afflu- 
ence ; my elevation was without insolence, and my 
expense without profusion. Employing the influ- 
ence which money always confers to the improve- 
ment of my understanding, I mingled in parties of 
gaiety and in conferences of learning, appeared in 
every place where instruction was to be found, and 
imagined that, byranging through all the diversities of 
life, I had acquainted myself fully with human na- 
ture, and learned alt that was to be known of the 
ways of men. 

It happened, however, that I soon discovered how 
much was wanted to the completion of my know- 
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ledge, and found that, according to Seneca's remark, 
I had hitherto seen the world but on one side. M;^ 
patron's conlTdence in bis increase of strength tempt- 
ed him to carelessness and irregulatity ; he caught 
a fever by riding in the rain; of which he died de- 
lirious on the third day. I buried him without any 
of the heir's ^ected grief or secret exultation ; then 
preparing to take a legal possession of his fortune, 
I opened his closet, where I found a will, made at bis 
first arrival, by which my father was appointed the 
chief inheritor, and nothing was left me but a legacy 
sufficient to support me in the prosecution of my 
studies. 

I had not yet found such charms in prosperity as 
to continue it by any acts of forgery or injustice, and 
made haste to Inform my father of the riches which 
bad been given him, not by the preference of kind- 
ness, but by the delays of indolence, and cowardice 
of age. The hungry family flew like vultures on 
their prey, and soon made my disappointment publick 
by the tumult of their claims, and the splendour of 
their sorrow. 

It was now my part to consider how I should re- 
pair the disappointment. I could not but triumph 
' in my long list of friends, which comprised almost 
every name that power or knowledge entitled to emi- 
nence, and, in the prospect of the innumerable roads 
to honour and preferment, which I had laid open to 
myself by the wise use of temporary riches, I believed 
nothing necessary but that I should continue that 
acquaintance to which I had been so readilyadmitted^ 
and which had hitherto been cultivated on both sides 
with equal ardour. 
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. FhJJ,. of these. expectatipii% I, one .mpnjing . pr^emd , i. 
a c}i^,,ivith :an io^ntion to make my usual, .cicol^i. 
QftiupEoiQg visits. Wlifire I first stopped I saw litto 
footanen' lojKng at the. door, who told me^ wathowti 
any.chai^ of .posture, or collection of countenance, , 
that .their master was at home, and suffered me to 
open the inner door without assistance. I found my 
friend standing, and, as I was tattling with my former 
freedom, was formally entreated to sit down ; but 
did not stay to be favour*d with any further conde- 



My next, experiment was. made at the Ie,vee of » . 
statesman, who received me with an embrace. of ten^ 
demess, that he might with more .decency, publish 
my. change of, fortune to the sycophants about him. 
After he had,enjoyed.the,triumph of condolence, he 
turned .to. a wealthy stock-jobber, and left me.exposed 
to the scorn of those who had lately courted my OoUoe, . , 
and solicited my interest. ■. . ., i yj :■:-,, 

I;was.then set down at the door,of,another# wdu», 
upom my entrance, advised me, with great sofemuityi,. , 
to tiiink of some settled provision for life., , Hefthinv,., 
' and hurried away to an old .friend, who, prol4^e4jiJ: 
himself unsusceptible of any impressions from, pjr^r: ,; 
sperity or misfortune, and be^ed. that he might^seeji , 
me when he was more at leisure. i, i, . . .T.f 

Of sixty-seven doors,, at which I knocked [in. tlw. . 
first week after my appearance in. a mourning dre^, ,i i 
I was denied admission at forty-six ; was suffered at .i, 
fourteen to wait in the outer room till business was 
despatched j at four", was entertained with a few qiwsf 
ttons about the weather; at one, heard the fot^mso .. 
rated for bringing my name ; and at two msjmr 
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fonned4 in the flow of casual conversation, how much 
a man of rank degrades himself by mean company. 

My curiosity now led me to try what reception I 
should find among the ladies ; . but I found liiat my 
patron had carried all my powers of pleasing to the 
grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a wit, and 
not perceiving any languor in my im^ination, I es- 
sayed to revive that gwety which had hitherto broken 
out involuntarily before my sentences were finished. 
My remarks were now heard with a steady counte- 
nance, and if a girl happened to give way to habit- 
ual merriment, her forwardness was repressed with 
a frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come'I scatter infirmity and disease; 
every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too weary to 
walk ; idl whom I entreat t? sing are troubled with 
colds i if I propose cards, they are dieted with the 
head-ach ; if I invite them to the gardens, they cui- 
not bear a crowd. 

All this might be endured ; but there is a class of 
mortis who think my understanding impaired with 
my fortune, exalt themselves to the dignity of advice, 
and, whenever we happen to meet, presume, to pre- 
scribe my conduct, r^ulate my economy, and di- 
rect my pursuits. Another race, equally imperti- 
nent and equally despicable, are, every moment re- 
commending to me an attention to my interest, and 
think themselves entitled, by their superiour pm- 
dence, to reproach me if I spe,ak or move, without 
regard to profit. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wealth, .that 
it commands the ear of greatness and the eye of 

VOL. in. G 
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beauty, gives spirit to the dull, and aotbwity to the 
timorous, and leaves him from whom it departs, 
without virtue and without understanding, the eport 
of caprice, the scoff of insolence, the slave of mean- 
ness, and the pupil of ignorance. 

I am, &c. 



No. 154.— SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1751. 

■ Tin ret antiqua iaudit et artis 
■^ggredinT, sanctoi ausus recludere fantes. __ Visa. 

For tliee my tHneful acceate will I raise. 

And treat of arts dUcloa'd id ancient days ; 

Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring, Dryden. 

Th« direction of Aristotle to those that study 
politicks, is first to examine and understand what 
has been written by the ancients upon government ; 
then to cast their eyes round upon the world, and 
consider hy what causes the prosperity of commu- 
nities is vieibly inSuenced, and why some are worse, 
and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who 
h^6& to become eminent in any other part of know- 
ledge. The first task is to search books, the next to 
contemplate nature. He must iirst possess himself 
of the intellectu^ treasures which the diligence of 
former ages has aocumulated, and then endeavour to 
i»«%ase them^ by his 'own collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation, is 
impatienoe of study, contempt of the great masters 
q( ancient wisdom} ^d a disposition to rely wholly 
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Upon untts&i^ed genius and natural sagacity. The 
-wits of these h^py days have discovered a way to 
fame, which the dull caution of our laboriouB ances- 
tors durst never attempt ; they cut the knots oi so- 
pHistry which it was formerly the business of years to 
- untie, solve difficulties by sudden irradiations of in- 
telligence, and comprehend long processes of argu* 
ment by immediate intuition. 

Men who have dattered themselves into this'opi- 
nion of their own abilities, look down on all who 
waste their lives over books, as a race of inferiour 
beings, condemned by nature to perpetual pupillage, 
and fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their barren- 
ness by incessant cultivation, or succour their feeble- 
ness by subsidiary strength. They presume that none 
would be more industrious than they, if they were 
not more sensible of deficiencies ; and readily con- 
clude, that he who places no confidence in hia own 
powers, ow^s-his modesty only to his weakness. 

It -is however certain, .that no estimate is more in 
danger of erroneous calculations thanthoae by which 
a man computes the. force of his own genius. It ge- 
nerally happens at our entrance into the world, that, 
by the natural attraction of similitude, we associate 
with men like ourselves, young, sprightly, and igno- 
rant, and rate our accomplishments by comptvisoB 
with theirs j when we have once obtained an acknow- 
ledged superiority over our acquaintances, imagi- 
natiou and desire easily extend it over the test of 
muikind, and if no accident forces us into new 
emulation^ we grow (^d» and die in admiration of 
ourselves. 

a2 
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Vanity, thus coDfirmed in her domiaijon, readily 
listens to the voice of idleness, and soothes the slum- 
ber; of life with continual dreams of excellence and 
greatness. A man, elated by confidence in his na- 
tural vigour of fancy and sagacity of conjecture, 
soon concludes that he already possesses whatever 
toil and inquiry can confer. ~ He then listens with 
eagerness to the wild objections which folly has 
raised against the common means of improvement ; 
talks of the dark chaos of indigested knowledge ; 
describes the mischievous effects of heterogeneous 
sciences fermenting in the mind ; relates the blun- 
ders of lettered ignorance; expatiates on the be- 
roick merit of those who deviate from prescription, 
or shake" off authority ; and gives vent to the infla- 
tions of his heart by declaring that he owes nothing 
to pedants and universities. 

All these pretensions, however confident, are very 
often vain. The laurels which superficial acuteness 
gains in triumphs over ignorance unsupported by 
vivacity, are observed by Locke to be lost, whenever 
real le!u*ning and rational diligence appear against 
her ; the sallies of gaiety are soon repressed by calm 
■confidence ; and the artifices of subtilty are readily 
detected by iKose, who, having carefully studied the 
' question, are not easily confounded or sui'prised. 

But, though the' contemner of books had neither 
been deceived by others nor himself, and was really 
bom with a genius surpassing the ordinary abilities of 
luanldhd ; yet surely such gifts of Providence may be 
more properly urged as incitements to labour, than 
encouragements to negligence. He that n^lects the 
culture of ground naturally fertile, is more shame- 
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fully culpable, than he whose field would scarcely re- 
compense his husbandry. 

Gicero remarks, that not to know what has been 
transacted in former. times, is to continue always a 
child. If no use is made of the labours of past ages, 
the world must remain always in the infancy of know- 
ledge. The discoveries of every man must terminate 
in his own advantage, and the studies of every age 
be employed on questions which the past generation 
had discussed and determined. We may with as 
little reproach borrow science as manufactures from 
■our ancestors ; and it is as rational to live in caves 
till our own hands have erected a^palace, as to reject 
all knowledge of architecture, which our understand- 
ings will not supply. 

To the strongest and quickest mind it is far easier 
to leani than to invent. The principles of arithme- 
tick and geometry may be comprehended by a close 
attention in a few days ; yet who can. flatter himself 
that the study of a long life would have enabled him 
to discover them, when he sees them yet unknown to 
so many .nations, whom he cannot suppose less libe- 
rally endowed with natural reason, than the Grecians 
.or Egyptians ? 

Every science was thus far advanced towards per- 
fection, by the emulous diligence of contemporary ■ 
students, and the. gradual discoveries of one age im- 
proving on another. Sometimes unexpected flashes 
of instruction were struck out by the fortuitous coU 
lision of happy incidents, or an involuntary concur- 
rence of ideas, in which the'^philosopher to whom they 
happened had no other, merit than that of knowing 
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tbeir value, and transmitting, unclouded, to posterity, 
that light which had been kindled by causes out of 
his power. The happiness of these casual illumi- 
nations no man can promise to himself, because no 
endeavours can pi-ocure them ; and therefore what- 
ever be our abilities or application, we must submit 
to learn from others what perhaps would have Iain 
hid for ever from human penetration, had not some 
remote inquiry brought it to view j as treasures are 
thrown up by the ploughman and the digger in the 
rude exercise of their common occupations. 

The man whose genius qualifies him for great un- 
dertakings, must at least be content to learn from 
books the present state of human knowledge ; that 
he may not ascribe to himself the invention of arts 
generallyknown; weary his attention with experiments 
of which the event has been long registered ; and 
vraste, in attempts which have already succeeded or 
miscaitied, that time "which migbt have been q>ent 
with usefulness and honour upon new undertakings. 

But, though the study of books is necessary, it is 
not sufficient to constitute literary eminence. He that 
wishes to be counted among the benefactors of pos- 
terity, must add by his own toil to the acquisitions 
of his ancestors, and secure his memory trom ne^ect 
by some valuable improvement. This can only be 
effected by looking out upon the wastes of the intel- 
lectual world, and extending the power of learning 
over regions yet undisciplined and barbarous ; or- by ' 
surveying more exactly our ancient dominions, and 
driving ignorance from the forteesses and retreats 
where she skulks undetected aod undisturbed. Every 
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science has its difficulties, which yet call for solution 
before we attempt new systems of knowledge ; as 
every country has its forests and marshes, which it 
would be wise to cultivate and drain, before distant 
colonies are projected as a necessary discharge of the 
ev^berance of inhabitants. 

No man ever yet became great by imitation. What- 
ever hopes for the veneration of mankind must have 
invention in the design or the execution ; either the 
effect must itself be new, or the means by which it is 
produced. Either truths hitherto unknown must be 
discovered, or those whiclrare already known enforced 
by stronger evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or 
elucidated by brighter illustrations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure long that is not 
rooted in nature, and manured by art. That which 
hopes to resist the blast of malignity, and stand firm 
against the attacks of time, must contain in itself some 
original principle of growth. The reputation which 
arises from the detail or transportation of borrowed 
sentiments, may spread for awhile, like ivy on the 
rind of antiquity, but will be torn away by accident 
or contempt, and suffered to rot unheeded on the 
ground. 
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^— Sterile* tramminnmt annot, 

Hac avi mihi prima diet, hoc limina vita. Stat. 

— 'Onr barren years are past ; 

Be tbis of life tbe fint, of sloth the last. Elphinston. 

No weakness of the human mind has more fre- 
quently incurred animadversion, than the n^Ii- 
gence with which men overlook their own faults, how- 
ever flagrant, and the easiness with which they paxdon 
them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally believed, that as the eye cannot 
see itself, the mind has no fiicuhies by which it can 
COntonpIate its own state, and that therefore we have 
not means of becoming acquainted with our real ch^ 
racters; an opinion which, like innumerable other 
postulates, an inquirer finds himself inclined to admit 
upon very little evidence, because it affords a ready 
solution of many difficulties. It will explain why the 
greatest abilities frequently iaU to promote the happi- 
ness of those who possess them ; why those who can 
distinguish with the utmost nicety the boundaries of 
vice and virtue, suffer them to be confounded in their 
own conduct ; why the active and vigilant resign thpi;^ 
a£&irs impHdtly to the muii^ement of others ; and 
why the cauti(Mi8 and fetu*Ail make hourly approaches 
towards ruin, without one sigh of solicitude or 
struggle for escape. 
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When a position teems thus with commodious 
. consequences, who aai without regret confess it to 
be false ? Yet it is certain that declaimers have in- 
dulged a disposition to. describe ths .dominion of the 
passions as extended beyond the limits that nature 
assigned. Self-love is often rather i^rogant than 
blinds it does not hide our faults from ourselves, 
but persuades us that they escape the notice of others, 
and disposes us to resent censures lest we should 
confess them to be just. We are .secretly conscious 
of defects and vices, which we hope to^c,wice?l„&|om 
the publick eye, and please ourselves with imtUQ)^ 
rable impostures, by which, in reality, nobody i$ . 
deceived. 

In proof of the dimness of our internal sight, or 
the genend inability of man to determine rightly 
concerning his. own character, it is common to 
urge the success of the most absurd and incredible 
fiattery, and the resentment always raised by advice, 
however soft, benevolent, and reasonable. But flat- 
tery, if its operation be nearly examined, will h^ 
foiind to owe its acceptance, not to our ignorance 
but knowledge of our failures, and to delight us 
rather as it consoles our wants than displays our 
possessions. He that sh^l solicit the favour of his 
patron by praising him for qualities which he can 
find in himself, will be defeated by the more daring 
pwiegyrist who enriches him with adscititious excel- 
lence. Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a 
present. The acknowledgment of those virtues on 
which. conscience congratulates us, is a tribute that 
we can at any time exact with confidence ; but 
the-celebration of those which we only feign, or de- 
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sire without any vigorous endeavours to attain them, ' 
is received as a confession of sovereignty over re- 
gions never conquered, as a favourable decision of 
disputable claims, and is more welcome as it is more 
gratuitous. 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open to 
unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault v?hich 
had escaped our notice, but because it shows us that 
we are known to others as well as to ourselves j and 
the officious monitor is persecuted with hatred, not 
because his accusation is, false, but because he assumes 
that superiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has dared to detect what we desired to 
conceal. 

For this reason advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If those who follow the call of their desires, without 
inquiry whither they are going, had deviated igno- 
rantly from the paths of wisdom, and were rush- 
ing upon dangers unforeseen, they would readily 
listen to information that recalls them irom their 
errours, and catch the first alarm by which destruc- 
tion or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
in the wrong way mistake it for the right, they 
only find it more smooth and flowery, and indulge 
their own choice rather than approve it : therefore 
few are persuaded to quit it by admonition or re- 
proof, since it impresses no new conviction, nor 
confers any powers of action or resistance. He 
that is gravely informed how soon profusion will 
annihilate his fortime, hears with little advant^e 
what he knew before, and catches at the next oc- 
casion of expense, because advice has no force to 
suppress his vanity. He that is told how certainly 
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intemperance will huny him to the grave, runs 
witH his usual speed to a new course of luxury, be- 
cause his reasoQ is not invigorated, nor his appetite 
weakened. 

The mischief of. flattery is, not that it persuades 
any man that he is what he is not, but that it sup- 
presses the influence of honest ambition, by raising an 
opinion that honour may be gained without the toil 
of merit ; and the benefit of advice arises commonly, 
not from any new light imparted to the mind, but 
from the discovery which it affords of the publick 
suffrages. He that could withstand conscience is 
■frighted at infamy, and shame prevails when reason 
was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know them 
commonly with many aggravations which human 
perspicacity cannot discover, there is, perhaps, no 
man, however hardened by impudence or dissi- 
pated by levity, sheltered by hypocrisy or blasted 
by disgrace, who does not intend some time to , 
TeView his conduct, and to regulate the remainder' 
of his life by the laws of virtue. New tempta- 
tions indeed attack him, new invitations are offered 
by pleasure and interest, and the hour of reforma- 
tion is ■ always delayed ; every delay gives vice - 
another opportunity of fortifying itself by habit ; 
and the change of manners, though sincerely in- 
tended and rationally planned, is referred to the 
time when some craving passion shall be fully gra- 
tified, or some powerful allurement cease its im- 
pOTtunity. 

Thus procrastination is accumulated on pro- 
crastination, and one impediment succeeds an- 
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other; till age shatters our resolution, or death iritef- 
eepts the prtgect of amendment. Such is often ttie 
end of salutary purposes, after they have long de- 
lighted the im^ination, and appeased that disquiet 
which every mind feels from known ' misconduct, 
when the attention is not diverted by business or by 
pleasure. 

Nothing surely can be more unworthy of a reason- 
able nature, than to continue in a state so opposite to 
real happiness, as that all the peace of solitude, and 
felicity of meditation, must arise from resolutions of 
forsaking It. Yet the world will" often afford ex- 
amples of men, who pass months and years in a con- - 
tinual war with their own convictions, and are daily 
dragged by habit, or betrayed by passion, into prac- 
tices which they closed and opened their eyes with 
purposes to avoid ; purposes which, though settled 
on conviction, the first impulse of momentary desire 
totally overthrows. 

The influence of custom is indeed such, that to 
conquer it will require the utmost efforts of forti- 
tude and virtue ; nor can I think any man more . 
worthy of veneration and renown, than those who 
have burst the shackles of habitual vice. This ' 
victory, however, has different degrees of glory as 
of difficulty ; it is more heroick as the objects of 
guilty gratification are more familiar, and the re- 
currence of solicitation more frequent. He that, 
from experience of the fofly of ambition, resigns his 
offices, may set himself free at once from tempta- 
tion to squander his life in courts, because he can- 
not regain his former station. He who is enslaved 
by an amorous passion, may quit his tyrant in dis- 
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gust, and ab^nce will, withoiit tJie help of reafSti, 
oyerpome by degrees the desire of returning. jQvt 
tl^ose appetites to which every place affords their 
proper object, and ' which require no preparatory 
n;ieasures or gradual advances, are more tenaciously 

- adhesive i the wish is so near the enjoyment, that 
compliaqce oflen precedes consideration, and, before 

' the powers of reason can be summoned, the time for 
employing them is past. 

Indolence is therefore one of the vices from which 
those whom it once infects are seldom reformed. 
Every other species, of luxury operates upon some 
. appetite that is quickly satiated, and l-equires soqie . 
concurrence of art or accident wTiich every place will 
not supply ; but the desire of ease acts equally at all 
hours, and the longer it is indulged Is the more in- 
creased. To do nothing is in every man's power ; 
we can never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 
The lapse to indolence is soil and imperceptible, be- 
cause it is only a mere cessation of activity ; but the 
return to diligence is difficult, because it implies a 
change from rest to motion, from privation to reality : 

Facilis deKensus Averni : 
Nocfes atque dies patet atrijanua Diiis ; 
Std revocare gradum, saperasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc optu, hie labor est, Vtna. 



The ^tes of Hell are open night and day ; 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way: 
But to return, and view the cheerfol skies. 
In this the task and mighty labonr lies. Drtdi 
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Of this vice, as of all others, every man whp in- 
dulges it is conscious : we all know our own state, if 
we could be induced to consider it j and it might per- 
haps be useful to the conquest of all these ensnarers of 
the mind, if, at certain stated days, life was reviewed. 
Many things necessary are omitted, because we vunly 
imagine that they may be always performed ; and 
what cannot be done without pain will for ever be de- 
layed, if the time of doing it be left unsettled. No 
corruption is great but by long negligence, which can 
scarcely prevail in a mind regularly and frequently 
awakened by periodical remorse. He that thus breaks 
his life into parts, will find in himself a desire to di- 
stinguish every stage of his existence by some im- 
provement, and delight himself with the ^proach of 
the day of recollection, as of the time which is to 
begin a new series of virtue and felicity. 
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No. 156.— SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1751. 
Nunquant idiud Pfatura, aliud Sofneniia dkU. Jtrv. 

For Wi adorn ever echoes Nature's voice. 

£v£BY government, say the politicians, is per- 
petually degenerating towards corruption, from 
which it mast be rescued at certain periods by the 
resuscitation of its first principles, and the re-esta- 
blishment of its original constitution. Every ani- 
mal body, according to the methodick physicians, 
is, by the predominance of some exuberant quality, 
continually declining towards disease and death, 
which must be obviated by a seasonable reduction of 
the peccant humour to the just equipoise which health 
requires. 

In the same manner the studies of mankind, all at 
least which, not being subject to rigorous demonstra- 
tion, admit the influence of fancy and caprice, are 
perpetually tending to errour and Confusion. Of the 
great principles of truth which the first specalatists 
discovered, the simplicity is embarrassed by ambitious 
additions, or the evidence obscured by inaccurate ar- 
gumentation ; and as they descend from one succes- 
sion of writers to another, like light transmitted from 
room to room, they lose their strength and splendour, 
and fade at last in total evanescence. 

The systems of learning therefore must be some- 
times reviewed, com{dications~ analysed into prin- 
ciples, and knowledge disentangled from opinion. 
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It is not always possible, without a close inspection 
to separate the genuine shoots of consequential rea- 
soning, which grow out of some radical postulate, 
from the branches which art has ingrafted on it. 
The accidental prescriptions of authority, when time 
has procured them veneration, are often confounded 
with the laws of nature, and those rules are supposed 
coeval with reason, of which the first rise cannot be 
discov.ered. 

Criticism has sometimes permitted fancy to dictate 
the laws by which fancy ought to be restrained, and 
fidlacy to perplex the principles by which fallacy is 
to be detected ; her superintendence of others has be- 
trayed her to negligence of herself; and, like the 
ancient Scythians, by extending her conquests over 
distant regions, she has left her throne vacant to her 
slaves. 

Among the laws of which the desire of extend- 
ing authority, or ardour of promoting knowledge, 
has prompted the prescription, all which writers 
have received had not the same original right: to 
our regard. .Some, are to be considered as funda- 
mental and indispensable, others only as useful and 
convenient ; some as dictated ty reason and neces- 
sity, others as enacted by despotick antiquity ; 
some as , invincibly supported by their conformity 
to the order of nature and operations of the intel- 
lect ; others as formed by accident, or instituted by ■ 
example, and therefore always liable to dispute and - 
alteration. 

That many rules have b^n advanced. without' t 
consulting. nature or reason,- we cannot but suspect, * 
when we find it peremptorily decreed by the ancient 
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masters, that ' oDly three speakijig personages should 
appear at once upon the st^^.^' a law, which, as the 
variety and intricacy of modem plays has made it im- . 
possible to be observed, we .now violate without scruple, 
and, as experience proves, without inconvenience. . 

The original of this precept was merely accidentaL 
Tragedy was a monody, or solitary song in honour of 
Bacchus, improved afterwards into a dialogue by tfae 
addition of another speaker ; but the ancients, re- 
membering that the tragedy was at first pronounced 
only by one, durst not for some time venture beyond 
two i at last, when custom and impunity had made 
them daring, they extended their Liberty to the admis-- : 
sion of three, but restrained themselves by a critical 
edict from further exorbitance. 

By what accident the number of acts was limited 
to . five, I know not that any author has informed 
us ; but certainly it is not determined by any neces- 
sity arising either from the' nature of action, oispro- 
priety of exhibition. An act is only the representa- 
tion of such a part of the business of the play as pro- 
ceeds in an unbroken tenour, or without any inter- 
mediate pause. Nothing is more evident than that of 
every real, and by consequence of every dramatick 
actitm, the intervals may be more or fewer than five ; 
and indeed the rule is upon the English stage every 
day broken in effect, without any other mischief than 
that which arises from an absurd endeavour to ob- 
serve it in appearance. Whenever the scene is shiiled 
the act ceases, since some time is necessarily supposed 
to elapse while the personages of the drama change 
their j^e. 

. VOL. III. H 
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With Da greater right to our obedience have the 
criticks confined the dramati(;k action to a certain 
number of hours. Probability requires that the time 
of action should approach somewhat nearly to that 
of exhibition, and those plays will always be though 
most happily conducted which crowd the greatest 
variety into the I^ist spaCe. But since it will fre- 
quently happen that some delusion must be admitted, 
I know not where the limits of imagination can be 
fixed. It is rarely observed that minds, not prepos- 
sessed by mechanical criticism, feel any offence from 
the extension of the intervals between the acts ; nor 
can I conceive it absurd or impossible, that he who 
can multiidy three hours into twelve or twenty-four, 
might imagine with equal ease a greats number. 

I know not whether he that professes to regard no 
other laws than those of nature, will not be inclined 
to receive tragi-comedy to his protection, whom, 
however generally condemned, her own laurels have 
hitherto shaded from the fiilminations of criticism. 
For what is there in the mingled drama which im- 
partial reason can condemn ? ■ The connexion of im- 
portant with trivial incidents, since it is not only 
common but perpetual in the world, niay surely be 
allowed upon the stage, which pretends only to be 
the mirror of life. The impropriety of suppressing 
passions before yie have raised them to the intended 
agitation, and of diverting the expectation from an 
event which we keep suspended only to raise it, may 
be speciously urged. But will not experience show 
this objection to be rather subtile than just ? Is it not 
certain that the tr^ck and comick affections have 
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been moved dtemately with equal force, and that no 
plays have oftener filled the eye with tears, and the 
breast with palpitation, than those which are Tarie> 
gated with interludes of mirth ? 

I do not however think it safe to judge of works of 
genius merely by the event. The resistless vicissi- 
tudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of merri- 
ment and solemnity, may eon^etimcB be more pro- 
perly ascribed to the vigour of the writer than the 
justness of the design : and, instead of vindicating 
tra^-comedy by the success of Shakespeare, we ought, 
perh^, to pay new honours to that transcendent sad 
unbounded genius that could preside over the passions 
in ^rt ; who, to actuate the affections, needed not 
the slow gradation of common means, but could fill 
the heart with instantaneous jollity or sorrow, and vary 
our di^osition as he changed his scenes. Perhaps 
the effects even of Shakespeare's poetry might have 
been yet greater, had he not counteracted himself j 
and we might have been more interested in the dis- 
tresses of his heroes, had we not been so frequently 
diverted by the jokes of his buffixtns. 

There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. 
It is necessary that of every play the chief action 
should be single ; for since a play represents some 
transaction, through its regular maturation to its final 
event, two actions equally important must evidently 
constitute two plays. 

As the design of tragedy is to instruct by moving 
the passions, it must always have a hero, a person- 
age apparently and incontestably superiour to the rest, 
upon whom the attention may be fixed, and the 
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anxiety 'suspended. For' though, of two persons op- 
posing each other with equal abilities and equal vir- 
ttie, the auditor will inevitablyj in time, choose his 
favourite, yet as that choice must be. without any co- 
gency of conviction, the hopes or fears which it raises 
will be famt and languid. Of two heroes acting in 
confederacy gainst a common enemy, the virtues or 
dangers will give little emotion, because each claims 
our concern with the same right, and the heart lies at 
rest between equal motives. 

It ought to be the first endeavour of a writer to di- 
stinguish nature from custom ; or that which is esta- 
blished because it is right, from that which is right 
only because it is established ; tl^at he may neither 
violate essential principles by a desire of novelty, nor 
debar himself from the attainment of beauties within 
his view, by a needless fear of breaking rules which 
no literal^ dictator bad authority to enact. 
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Oi alSto; 

rhyyenu, ij Svi^of fiiyoE vlfwreti ^S" Minjrtv. Hou. . 

Shame greatly hurts or ^atly belps pwnkiDd. 

ELPHINgTON. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Though one of your corre^ndents has pre- 
sumed to mention with some contempt that pre- 
sence of attention and easiness of address, which the 
polite have long agreed to celebrate and esteem, yet 
I cannot be persuaded to think them unworthy of re> 

■ gard or cultivation ; but am inclined to believe that, 
as we seldom value rightly what we have never known 
the misery of wanttog, his judgment has been vitiated 
by his happiness •, and that a natural exuberance of 
assurance has hindered him ^m discovering its ex- 
cellence and use. 

This felicity, whether bestowed by constitution, or 
obtained by early 'habitudes, I can scarcely contem? 
plate without envy. I was bred under a man of learn- 
ing in the country, who inculcated nothing but the 

, dignity of knowledge, and the happiness of virtue. 
By frequency of admonition, and confidence of as- 
sertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, that the 
splendour of literature would always attract reverence, 
if not darkened by corruption. I therefore pursued 
my studies with incessant industry, and avoided every 
thing which I had been taught to consider either as 
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vicious or teadiog to vice, because I regarded guilt 
and reproach aa inseparably united, and thought a 
tainted reputation the greatest calamity. 

At the university, I found no reason for changing 
my opinion ; for though many among my fellow- 
students took the opportunity of a more remiss dis- 
cipline to gratify their passions ; yet virtue preserved 
her natural superiority, and those who ventured to 
neglect, were not suffered to insult her. The ambi- 
tion of petty accomplishments found its way into the 
receptacles of learning, but was -observed to seize 
commonly on those who either neglected the sciences 
or could not attain them ; and I was therefore con- 
firmed in the doctrines of my old master, and thought 
nothing worthy of my care but the means of gaining 
or imparting knowledge. 

Iliis purity of manners, and intenseness of appli- 
cation, soon extended my renown, and I was ap-_ 
plauded by those, whose opinion I then thought un- 
likely to deceive me, as a youi^ man that gave un- 
common hopes of future eminraice. My performancc» 
in time reached my native province, and my relations 
congratulated themselves upon the new honours tiiat 
were added to their family. 

I returned home covered, with academical laurelsi 
and fraught vrith criticism and philosophy. The wit 
and the scholar excited curiosity, and my acquaintance 
was solicited by innumerable invitations. To please 
will always be the wish of benevolence, to be admired 
must be the constant ^m of ambition ; and I there- 
fore considered myself as about to receive the rewu'd 
of my honest labours, and to find the efficacy of learn- 
ing and of virtue. 
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The third day afler my arrival I dined at the house 
of a gentleman who had summoned a multitude of 
his friends to the annual celebration of his wedding- 
day. 1 set forward with great exultation, and thought 
myself happy that I had an opportunity of displaying 
my knowledge to so -numerous an assembly. I felt 
no sense of my own insufficiency, till, going up stairs 
to the dining-room, I heard the mingled roar of ob- 
streperous merriment. I was, however, di^usted 
rather than terrified, and went forward without de- 
jection. Hie whole company rose at my entrance } 
but when I saw so many eyes fixed at once upon me, 
I was blasted with a sudden imbecility, I was quelled 
by some nameless power which I found impossible 
to be resisted. My sight was dazzled, my cheeks 
glowed, my perceptions were confounded ; I was 
harassed by the multitude of e^er salutations, and 
returned the common civilities with hesitation and 
impropriety ; the sense of my own blunders increased 
my coniiision, and, before the exchange of ceremo- 
nies allowed me to sit down, I was ready to sink- 
under the oppression of surprise ; my voice grew' 
weak, and my knees trembled. 

The assembly then resumed their places, and I sat 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the qaes-- 
tions of curiosity, or the appeals, of complaisance, I 
could seldom answer but with negative monosyllables, 
or professions of ignorance ; for the subjects on which 
they conversed, were such as are seldom discussed in 
bo<^, and were therefore out of my 'range ^of know-. 
ledge. At length an old clergyman, who rightly 
conjectured the reason of my conciseness, relieved 
me by some questions about the present state of 
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aatural knowledge, and engaged me, by an appear- 
ance of doubt and opposition, in the explication and 
def^ice of the Newtonian philosophy. 

The consciousness of my own abilities roused me 
from depression, and long familiarity with my sub- 
ject enabled me to discourse with ease and volubility ; 
but, however I might please myself, I found very 
little added by my demonstrations to the satisfaction 
of the company ; and my antagonist, who knew the 
laws of conversation too well to detain their attentMMi 
long upon an unpleasing topick, after he had com- 
mended my acuteness and comprehension, dismissed 
the controversy, and resigned Me to my former in- 
.significance and perplexity. 

After dinner I received from the ladies, who had 
lieftrd that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea-table. 
I congratulated myself upon an opportunity to esci^ 
firom the company, whose gaiety began to be tumul- 
tuous, and among whom several hints had been 
dropped of the uselessness of universities, the folly 
of book-learning, and the awkwardness of scholars. 
To the ladies, therefore, I flew, as to a refuge from 
clamour, insult, and rusticity ; but found my heart 
sink as I approached their apartment, and was again 
disconcerted by the ceremonies of entrance, and con- 
founded by the necessity of encountering so many 
•eyes at once. 

When I sat down I considered that something 
pretty was always said to ladies, and resolved to re- 
cover my credit by some elegant observation or grace- 
ful compliment. I applied myself to the recollection. 
of all that I had read or heard in praise of beauty, 
and- endeavoured to accommodate some classical com- 
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pliijient to the present occasion. I sunk into pro- 
found meditation, revolved the characters of the 
heroines of old, considered whatever the poets have 
sung in their praise, and, after having borrowed and - 
invented, chosen and rejected a thousand sentiments, ■ 
which, if I had uttered them, would not have been 
understood, I was awakened from my dream of learned 
gallantry by the servant who distributed the tea. 

There are not many situations more incessantly un- 
easy than that in which the man is placed who is 
watching an opportunity to speak, without courage to 
take it when it is offered, and who, though be resolves 
to give a specimen of his abilities, always iinds some 
reason or other for delaying it to the next minute. I 
was ashamed of silence, yet could find nothing to say 
of elegance or importance equal to my wishes. The 
ladies, afraid of my learning, thought themselves not 
qualified to propose any subject of prattle to a man so 
iamous for dispute, and there was nothing on either 
side but impatience and vexation. 

In this conflict of shame, as I was re-assembling 
my scattered sentiments, and, resolving to force my 
imagination to some sprightly sally, had just found a 
very happy compliment, by too much attention to my 
own meditations, I suffered the saucer to drop from 
my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog was 
scalded, a brocaded petticoat was stained, and the 
whole assembly was thrown into disorder. I now con- 
sidered all hopesof reputation as at an end, and while 
they were consoling and assisting one another, stole 
away in silence. 

The misadventures of this unhappy day are not yet 
at an end ; I am, afraid of meeting the meanest of 
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them that triumphed over me in this state of stupicUty 
and contempt, and feel the same teirours encroach- 
ing upon my heart at the sight of those who have once 
impressed them. Shame, above any other passion, 
propagates itself. Before those who have seen me 
confused, I can never appear without new confusion, 
and the remembrance of the weakness which I for- 
merly discovered, hinders m6 from acting or speak- 
ii^ with my natural force. 

But is this misery, Mr. Kambler, never to cease ? 
have I spent my life in study only to become the sport 
of the ignorant, and debarred myself from all the com- 
mon enjoyments of youth to collect ideas which must 
sleep in silence, and form opinions which' I must not 
divulge ? Inform me, dear sir, by what means I may 
rescue my faculties frx)m these shackles of cowardice, 
how I may rise to a level with my fellow-beings, re- 
call myself from this languor of involuntary subjection' 
to the fi'ee exertion of my intellects, and add to the 
power of reasoning the liberty of speech. 

I am, Sir, &c. - 

Verecundulus. 
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No. 158.— SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1751. 
Grammatici certant, el adhwc tubjmdke lis est. Hox. 

- ■ Criticks yet contend, 
And of thdr Tmin dUpntioga find no end. FitANOra. 

Criticism, though dignified from the earliest ages 
by the labours of men eminent for knowledge and 
sagacity, and, since the revival of polite litentturei 
the favourite study of European scholars, has not yet 
attained the certainty and stability of science. The 
rules hitherto received are seldom drawn from any 
settled principle or self-evident postulate, or adapted 
to the natural and invariable constitution of things ; 
but will be found, upon examination, the arbitrary., 
edicts of legislators, authorized only by themselves, 
who, out of various means by which the same end 
may be attained, selected such as happened to occur 
to their own reflection, imd ^hen, by a law which 
idlenraa and timidity were too willing to obey, pro- 
hibited new experiments of wit, restrained fancy from 
the indulgence of her innate inclination to hazard 
and adventure, and condemned all future flights of 
genius to pursue the path of the Masonian eagle. 

This authority may be more justly opposed, as it is 
apparently derived from them whom they endeavour 
to control ; for we owe few of the rules of writing to 
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the acuteness of criticks, who have generally no other 
merit than that, having read the works of great 
authors with attention, they have observed the ar- 
rangement of their matter, or the graces of their ex- 
pression, and then expected honour and reverence 
for precepts which they never could have invented : 
,so that practice hag introduced rules, rather than 
rules have directed practice. 

For this reason, the laws of every species of writing 
have been settled by the ideas of him who first raised 
it to reputation, without inquiry whether his per- 
formances were not yet susceptible of improvement. 
The excellencies and faults of celebrated writers 
have been equally recommended to posterity ; and, 
80 far has blind reverence prevailed, that even the 
■number of their books has been thought worthy of 
imitation. 

The imagination of the first authors' of lyrick 
poetry was vehement and rapid, and their know- 
ledge various and extensive. Living in an age when 
science had been little cultivated, and when the 
minds of their auditors, not being accustomed to ac- 
curate inspection, were easily dazzled by glaring 
ideas, they applied themselves to instruct, rather by 
short sentences and striking thoughts, than by re- 
gular ai^umentation ; and, finding attention more 
successfully excited by sudden sallies and unexpected 
exclamations, than by the more artful and placid 
beauties of methodical deduction, they loosed their 
genius to its own course, passed from one sentiment 
to another without expressing the intermediate ideas,' 
and roved at large over the ideal world with such 
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lightness and agility, that their footsteps are scairoeiy 
to be traced. 

Prom this accidental peculiarity of the ancient 
writers the criticks deduce the rules of lyriclc poetrjr, 
which they have set free from all the laws, by which 
other compositioDfl are confined, and allow to neglect 
the niceties of transition, to start into remote digres- 
sions, and to wander without restraint from one sceiie 
of imagery to another. 

A writer of later times has, by the vivacity of his 
essays, reconciled mankind to the same licentious- 
ness in short dissertations ; and he therefore Who 
wants skill to form a plan, or diligence to pursue 
it, needs only entitle his performance an essay, to 
acquire the right of heaping together the collections 
of half his life, without oi-der, coherence, or pro- 
priety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endured without 
disgust when they are associated with transcendent 
merit, and may he sometimes recommended to weak 
judgments by the lustre which .they obtain from their 
union with excellence ; but it is the business of those 
' who presume to superintend the taste or morals of 
mankind, to separate delusive combinations, and di- 
stinguish that which may be praised from that which 
cim only be excused. As vices never promote hap- 
piness, though, when overpowered by more active 
and more numerous virtues, they cannot totally de- 
stroy it ; so confusion and irregularity produce no 
beauty, though they cannot always obstruct, the 
brightness of genius and learning. To proceed from 
one truth to another, and connect distant proposi- 
tions by regular consequences, is the great prero- 
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gatiTe of man. Independent and uQcoftnected sen- 
timents flashing upon the mind in quick succession, 
JDftay, for a time, delight by their novelty j but they 
&iff& fivm systematical reasoning, as single notes 
from harmony, as glances of lightning from the ra- 
diance of the mm. 

When rules are thus drawn, rather from prece- 
dents than reason, there is danger not only from 
the faults of an author, but from the errours of those 
who cril^ise bis works ; since they may often mis- 
lead their pupils by false representations, as the 
Ciceronians of the sixteenth century were betrayed 
into barbarisms by corrupt copies of their darling 
writer. 

It is established at present, that the proemial lines 
of a poem, in which the general subject is proposed, 
must be void of glitter and embellishment. " The 
first lines of Paradise Lost," says Addison, "are 
perhaps as plain, simple, and unadorned, as any of 
the whole poem, in which particular the author has 
conformed himself to the example of Homer, leaA ' 
the precept of Horace." 

This observation seems to have been made by an 
implicit adoption of the common opinion, without 
consideration either of the precept or example. Had 
Horace been consulted, he would have been found 
to direct only what should be comprised in the proJ 
position, not how it should be 'expressed ; axiA to 
have commended Homer in opposition to a meaner 
poet, not for the gradual elevation of his diction, 
but the judicious expansion of his plan ^ for' dis- 
playing unpromised events, not for producing unex- 
pected elegancies : 
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^ledoaa deUnc mracula pr^ma$, 

Aat^katen, Scyllamqie, et cum Cjfchpe CAory&Am. 

But from a cload of smoke he breaks to light. 

And pours his specious miracles to sight } 

AntifAates his hideons feast devonrs, 

Chaiybdis barks, and PolyphemBs rous. Fbancis. 

If the exordial veraeft of Homer be compared with 
the rest of the poem* they will not appear remark- 
able for plainness or simplicity, but rather eminently 
adorned and illominated : 

'ArSpd fiat tryeSf Mcura itt>>^rqvtw, os ftdxa voX\oi 

ITbXXwi' J" iyipailun' 'SStv igta, xal yotY iyrat. 
IIo^Aii f !■/ Iv •iivToi vecSsf a>.yta t* xavi ^ftAn, 

'AW' aJS" iSf irdpnf ip^vnrxTflift.iyis ""tf 
Au'raiy yiif a^ni^-^fiy dfOfdaXUny Jao)t^, 
Ni|«'ioi, ai xeurd. ^ws 'IrtfUytf iffXtua 
'H'fiioy EKurof i ntaty d^tlXera yiarifuty ■^ji^. 
TcSy oftdSir ye, 5«(, HyetrEg Aiis, tivi xal ^f- 

The man for wisdom's various arts renown'd. 

Long exerds'd in woes, O mnse ! resound ; 

Who, when bia arms had wrought the destin'd fall 

Of bacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-bailt wall, 

Wand'ring from clime to clime obsprvant Ntray'd, 

Hieir manners noted, and their states sorvey'd } 

On stormy aeaa nnntunber'd toils he bore. 

Safe with his friends to gain his natal shore : 

Vain toils i their impions folly dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day : 

The god vindictive doom'd them never more 

(Ah, men unbless'd !) to touch that natal shore. 

O snatch some portion of these acts from fate. 

Celestial muse ! and to our world relate. PofE. 
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The first verses of the Iliad are in like manner par- 
ticularly splendid, and the proposition of the Mneid 
closes with dignity and magnificence not often to be 
found even in the poetry of Virgil. 

The intent of the introduction is to raise expecta- 
tion, and suspend it ; something therefore must be 
discovered, and something concealed ; and the poet, 
while the fertility of his invention is yet unknown, 
may properly recommend himself by the grace of his 
language. 

He that reveals too much, or promises too little *, 
he that never irritates the intellectual appetite, or 
that immediately satiates it, equally defeats his own 
purpose. It is necessary to the pleasure of the reader, 
that the events should not be anticipated, and how 
then can his attention be invited, but by grandeur 
of expression ? 
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. Su«t veria et voces, guibtii Xunc lenire dalorem ■ ■ 

Pottit, et magnam morhi deptmere partem, Hif*- 

The power of worda, aad soothing sounds, appeue 

Hie ra^ng pUD, and lessen the diHeaee. Francis. 

The imbecility with which Verecundulus com- 
plains that the presence of a numerous assembly 
freezes his faculties, is particularly incident to the 
studious part of mankind, whose education necessarily 
si^ludes them in their earlier years from mipgted cod< 
yerSe, till, at their dismission from schools and aca- 
deupes, they plunge at once into the tumult of the 
Forld, and, coming forth from the gloom of solitude, 
al-e overpowered by the blaze of publick life. 

It is, perhaps, kindly, provided by nature, that, aa 
the feathers and strength of a hjrd grow together, and 
her wings are not completed til) she is able to fly, so 
some proportion should be preserved in tbe human 
land between judgment andcourage;theprecipitatiob 
of inexperience is therefore restrained by shame, and 
we remain shackled by timidity, till we have learned to 
speak and act with propriety. 
. I believe few can review the days of their youth, 
without recoUecting temptations, which shame, rather 
than virtue,, enabled them to resist ; and opinions 
whieb, however erroneous in their principles, and 
dangerous in their consequ«nces, they have panted 
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to advance at the hazard of contempt and hatred, 
when they found themselTes irresistibly depressed by 
' a languid anxiety, which seized them at the moment 
of utterance, and still grthered strength from their 
endeavours to resist it. ' 

It generally happens that assurance keeps an even 
pace with ability, and the fear of miscarriage, which 
hinders our first attempts, is gradually dissipated as 
our skill advances towards certainty of success. That 
bashfulness, therefore, which prevents dii^nce, that 
short and temporary shame, which securet ns from the 
danger of lasting reproach, (snnotbeproperly counted 
among our misfortunes. 

Bashfulness, however it may incommode for a 
moment, scarcely ever produces evils of long con- 
tinuance; it may.fiush the cheek, flutter in the heart, 
deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, but its mis- 
chiefs soon pass off without remembrance. It may 
sometimes exclude pleasure, but seldom opens any 
avenue to sorrow or remorse. It is observed some- 
where, that.^tP have repented of having forborne to 
speak. 

To excite opposition, and inflame malevolence, is 
the unh^py privilege of courage made arrogant by 
consciousness of strength. No man finds in him- 
self any inclinatitHi to attack or oppose him who 
confesses his superiority by blushing in his presence. 
Qualities exerted with a;^parent fearfiilness, receive 
applause from every voice, and support from every 
luiid. Diffidence may check resolution and obstruct 
performance, but compensates its embarrassments by 
more important advantages i it conciliates the proud. 
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and softehs the severe, averts envy ffota excelknce* 
and censure frotti miscarHfige. 

It May indeed happen that knowledge and virtue 
remain too long congealed by this fHgoriiick pcnret) 
JM the principles of vegetation afe sometime oh- 
striicted by lingeritig ft-osts. He that enters late into 
a pubUck statioDi though With all the abilities requisite 
to tiie discharge of his duty, will find his powers at 
lirfrt impeded by a timidity which he himself knows to 
be vitious, and must struggle long against dejection 
and reluctance^ before he obtains the fall command 
of bii own attention, ftad odds the graeefulhesa of 
ease to the dignity of merit. 

For this disease of the mind I know not whether 
any remedies of much efficacy can be founds To 
advise a man unaccustomed to the eyes of multi* 
tudes to mount a tribunal without pcrturfjation, to 
tell him whose life Was passed in the fehades of con-* 
tcmplation, that he must not be disconcerted or 
perplexed in receiving and retuming the compliments 
of a splendid assembly, is to advise an inhabitant of 
Brasil or Sumatra not to shiver at an English winter, 
or him who has always lived upon a plain to look 
iW)m a precipice without emotion. It is t6 suppose 
custom instantaneously controllable by reason, and 
to endeavour to communicate, by precept, that which 
only time and habit can bestovr. 

He that hopes by philosophy and contemplation 
alone to fortify himself against that awe which all, 
at their first appearance oh the stage of life, must 
feel ft-om the spectators, will, at the hour of need, 
be mocked by his resolution ; and I doubt whether. 
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the preserratiTes which Plato relates Alcibiadea to 
have received from Socrates, when he was about to 
epesk in publick, proved sufficient to secure Tiim from 
the powerful fascination. 

Yet, as the effects of time may by art and industry 
be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be improper to 
consider how this troublesome instinct may be op- 
posed when it exceeds its just proportion, and, in- 
stead of repressing petulance and temerity, silences 
eloquence, and debilitates force ; since, though it 
cannot be hoped that anxiety should be immediately 
dissipated, it may be at least somewhat abated ; and 
the passions will operate with less violence, when 
reason rises against them, timn while she either slum- 
bers in neutrality", or, mistaking her interest, lends 
^hem her assistance. 

No cause more frequently produces bashfulness 
than too high an opinion of our own importance. 
He that imagines an assembly filled with his merit, 
panting with expectation, and hushed with attention, 
easily terrifies himself with the dread of disappoint- 
ing them, and strains his imagination in pursuit of 
something that may vindicate the veracity of fame, 
and show that his reputation was not gained by 
chance. He considers, that what he shall say or do 
will never be foi^tten ; that renown or infamy is 
suspended upon every syllable, and that nothing 
ou^t to fall from him which will not bear the test of 
time. Under such solicitude, who can wonder that 
the mind is overwhelmed, and, by struggling with 
attempts above her strength, quickly sinks into lan- 
guishment and despondency ? 
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The most useful medicines are often unpleasing to 
the taste. Those who are oppressed by their own 
reputation, will, perhaps, not be comforted by hearing 
that their cares are unnecessary. But the truth is, 
that DO man is much regarded by the rest of the world. 
He that considers how little he dwells upon the con- 
dition of others, will learn how little the attention of 
others is attracted by himself. While we see multi- 
tudes passing before us, of whom, perhaps, not one 
appears to deserve oui; notice, or excite oiTr sympathy, 
we should remember, that we likewise are lost in the 
same throng ; that the eye which h^pens to glance 
upon us is turned in a moment on him that follows 
us, and that the utmost which we can reasonably 
hope, or fear, is, to fill a vacant hour with prattle, 
and be foi^otten. 
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-i-m h(«r ^ «wp«ti* ^rnll• Jut. 

Beasts of each kind their fellows spare ; 
Bear lives In amity with bear. 

"The woild,'* wya I^ocfc*>, '*feas peapl^ of a\\ 
sorts." As in the geperd hurry ^o^uced hy the 
auperfluhies of some, a^d n^^essitie? pf others, i)q 
man needs to stand still for yfi(f\% 9f ^niplayment} s» 
in the inaumentble grsdotku^ of ability, apd endl^ 
varietiea of study and incUn^ti(«u, m employ^eQi; 
can be Yaeant for want of » rtxm qurfiflpd to. di^-< 

charge it. 

Such is probably the natural state of the universe, 
but it is so much deformed by interest and passion, 
that the benefit of this adaptation of men to things is 
not always perceived. The folly or indigence of those 
who set their services to sale, inclines them to boast of 
qualifications which they do not possess, and attempt 
business which they do not understand; and they who 
have the power of assigning to others the task of life, 
are seldom honest or seldom happy in their nomina- 
tions. Patrons are corrupted by avarice, cheated by 
credulity, or overpowered by resistless solicitation. 
They are sometimes too strongly influenced by honest 
prqudices of friendship, or the prevalence of virtuous 
compassion. . For, whatever cool reason may direct, 
it is not easy for a man of tender and scrupulous 
goodness to overlook the immediate effect of his own 
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actions, by turning his eyes upon remoter conee* 
queuces, and to do that which must give present pain, 
for the sake of obviating evil yet uufelt, or securing 
idTfflit^e in time to come. What is distant is in 
itself obscure, and, when we have no wish to see it, 
easily escapes our notice, or takes such a fcvm as desire 
or imagination bestows upon it. 

Every man might, for the same reason, in the mul- 
tkudes that swarm about him, find some kindred mind 
with which he coutd unite in confidence and friend- 
ship ; yet we see many atra^ling single about the 
world, uohai^y &x want of an associate, and pining 
with the necessity of confining tb«r sentiments to 
their own bosoms. 

Thia inconvenience arises, in like manner, from 
Struggles of the will against the understanding. It is 
not often difficult to find a suitable companion, if 
every man would be content with «ich as he is quali- 
fied to please. But if vanity tempts him to forsake 
his rank, and post himself among those with whom no 
common interest or mutual pleasure can ever unite 
him, he must always Uve in a state of unsocial sepa- 
ration, without toodoikess sod without trust. 

Th^re are many natures whkh can never aj^roach 
wi^in ascertain distance, and which, when any irregu- 
lar BWtive impels them towards contact, seem to start 
back from each othei; by some invincible repul^on. 
There are^ others which immediately csdiere whenevCT 
they come into the reach of mutual attractim, and 
with vf^ little f<wnality of preparation mingle inti- 
ift^i^y as sQcn: as theymeet. !£v«y man, whom either 
bA^ioess or cunoiuty }ias throwa ti krge into the 
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world, will recollect many instances of fondness uid 
dislike, which have forced themselves upon himvritfa- 
out the intervention of his judgmait j of dispodtioiiB 
to court some and avoid others, when he could assign 
no reason for the preference, or none adequate to the 
violence of his passions ; of influence that acted instan- 
taneously upon his mind, and which no arguments of 
persuasions could ever overcome. 

Among those with whom time and intercourse have 
made us familiar, we feel our affections divided in dif- 
ferent proportions without much regard to moral' or 
intellectual merit. Every man knows some whom fae 
cannot induce himself to trust, though he has no reason 
to suspect that they would betray him ; those to whom 
he cannot complain, though he never observed themi to 
want compassion ; those in whose presence he never 
can be gay, though excited by invitations to mirth and ' 
freedom; and those from whom he cannot be content 
to receive instruction, ^ou^ they never insulted^ 
ignorance by contempt or ostentation. 

That much regard is to be had to those instincts 
of kindness and dislike, or that reason should blindly 
follow them, I am far from intending to inculcate; 
It is very certun, that by indulgence we may give 
them strength which they have not irom nature, and 
almost every example of ingratitude and treachery 
pEoves, that by obeying them we may comiqit our 
hi^iness to those who are very unwordiy of so great 
a trust. But it may deserve to be Tcmarked, that 
since few contend much witbi their inclination^, it is 
generally vain to solicit the good-will of those whom 
ve- perceive thus involuntarily, tdienated from us; 
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neith^ knowledge nor virtue will reconcUe tuitipathy ; 
8nd< though (^ciousness may for a time be admitted, 
and diligence i^plauded, they will at last be dismissed 
. with coldness, or discouraged by neglect. 

Some have indeed an occult power of stealing upon 
the alfectiouH, of exciting universal benevolence, and 
disposing every heart to fondness and friendship. But 
this is a felicity granted only to the favourites of na-' 
ture. The greater part of mankind Gad a different' 
reception from different dispositions ; they sometimes 
obtain unexpected caresses from those whom they 
never flattered with uncommon regard, and sometimes 
exhaust all their arts of pleasing without effect. To 
these it is necessary to look round, and attempt every, 
breast in which they find virtue sufficient for the 
foundation of friendship ; to enter into the crowd, and 
try whom, chance will offer to their notice, till they fix 
on some temper congenial to their own, as the magnet 
rolled in the dust collects the fr^ments of its kindred 
metal from a thousand particles of other substances. 
Every mwi must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained by 
those to whom he never could have imparted his own. 
We are by our occupations, education, and habits of 
life, divided almost into different species, which re- 
gard one another, for the most part, with scorn and 
malignity. Each of these classes of the human race 
has desires, fears, and conversation, vexations and 
merriment peculiar to itself; cares which another can- 
not feel f pleasures which he cannot partake ; and 
modes of expressing every sensation which he cannot 
understuid' That frolick which shakes one man with 
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laughter, will convulae another with indignatiea ; the 
strain of jocularity which io one place obtains treatti 
and patronage, would in another be heard with indiiV 
ference, and in a third with ahhorraice. 

To raise esteem we must benel!t others, to procure 
love we must please them. Aristotle observes, that 
old men do not readily form fiiendslups, because they 
■re not easily suaoeptible of pleasure. He that can 
ocKQtribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or par- 
talce with equal gust the favounte amusement } he 
whose mind is employed on the same objects, and 
who therefore never harasses the understanding with 
unaccustomed ideas, will be welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regret, unless he destroys those recom- 
mendations by faults with which peace and security 
cannot consist. 

It were happy, if, in .forming friendships, virtue 
oould concur with pleasure j but the greatest part of 
buman gratifications aj^roacb so nearly to vice, that 
few who make the delight of others their rule of con- 
duct, can avoid disingenuous compliances i yet certain- 
ly he that saiffera himself to be driven or allured froat 
virtue, mistakes his own interest, ^nce he gains suc- 
cour by m^uis, for which his friend, if evfx he b^ 
comes wis^ must scorn him, and for which at last he 
muit seam himself. 
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No, J6)«-,TUKU)AY, OCTOBBB I, 175)., 

Qnj yap ^vMur rfv«g> ru^fe hoI S»ipm. Hon. 

Frail aa the leaves that qnirer on the sprays. 
Like them inaa flourishes, like then deCftye. 

UK, KAUBUUt. 

Yqu have fonne?l]f oltserv^ that curiosity pi^cn 
terfoiifates iq barrw knowle4ge, and tliat the nc^nd 
i^ prcwpt^ to study and inquiry rather by th^ un- 
e^sin^ of igno^apc^ than th« hope of iN:9fi^ 

^J^QtJyng cfot W of )¥ss i«iportaaee tQ soy pr^a^t in- 
ter^, than th« fwtyn© of those, who haye bee» long 
lo^t ii) the gr^'ve, add from whom nothing now ean 
be hoped or feared. Yet, to rouse the zeal of a true 
antiquary, little more is necessary than to mention a 
name which manlpBd have conspired to foi^et ; he 
will make his way to reipote scenes of action through 
obscurity and contradiction, as Tully sought amidst 
l^u&hes aqd brambles the. tomb of ArchimedeEf.. 

It. is not easy to discover how it cpflc^rns him that 
gathers the ptroduce, or r^eivf s th.e reut Qf an estate. 
to, knQw through what families the land has parsed, 
who is registered in the Conqueroii^s Survey as its pofr 
s^sjier^ hpw <>ften it has been forfeited by treaspu, or 
h(»ijv often 6oJd by prodigajity. Th.e po.v^r or wealth 
of tfee pi:?se;pt inhabitants of a cowntry Q»nnot fee much 
increased by an inquiry after the n^Wl^ of these hftr-. 
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bavidDS, wlio destroyed one another twenty centuries 
^o, in contests for the shelter of woods, or conveni- 
ence of pasturage. Yet we see that no man can be 
at rest in the enjoyment of a n.ew purchase till he has 
learned the history of his grounds irom the ancient in- 
habitants of the parish, and that no nation omits to 
record the actions of their ancestors, however bloody, 
savage, and rapacious. 

The same disposition, as different opportunities call 
it forth, discovers itself in great or little things. I 
have always thought it unworthy of a wise man to 
slumber in total inactivity, only because he happens- 
to have no employment equal to his ambition or ge- 
nius } it is therefore my custom to apply my attention 
to the objects before me, and as I cannot think any 
place wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habita- 
tion to a man of letters, I have collected the history 
and antiquities of the several garrets in which I have 
resided. 

Q,ttatttfdacunque istis, km ego magna voco. 
How 8iiiaU to others, but how great to me ! 

Many of these narratives my industry has been able 
to extend to a considerable length ; but the woman 
with whom I now lodge has lived only eighteen months 
in the house, and can give no account of its ancient 
revolutions ; the plasterer having, at her entrance, 
obliterated, by his white-wash, all the smoky memo- 
rials which former tenants had left upon the ceiling, 
and perh^s drawn the veil of oblivion ' over politi-. 
cians, philosophers, and poets. 
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When I first cheapeued my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that she hoped I was not an author, for the 
lodgers on the first floor had stipulated that the upper 
rooms should not be occupied by a noisy trade. I 
very readily promised to give no disturbance to her 
family, and soon despatched a bargain on the usutd 
terms. 

I had not slept many nights in my new apartment 
before I b^an to inquire after my predecessors, and 
found my landlady, whose imagination is filled chiefly 
with her own affiiirs, very ready-to give me inform- 
ation. 

. Curiosity, like all other desires, produces pain as 
well as pleasure. Before she began her narrative, I 
had heated my head with expectations of adventures 
and discoveries, of elegance in disguise, and learning 
in distress ; and was somewhat mortified-when I heard 
that the first tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing was 
remenibered but that he complained .of his room for 
want of light ; and, after having lodged in it a month, 
and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece of cloth 
which he was trusted to cut out, and was forced to 
make a precipitate retreat from this quarter of the 
town. 

The-next was a young woman newly arrived from 
the country, who lived for five weeks with great 
regularity, and became by frequent treats very much 
the favourite of the family ; but at last received visits 
so frequently from a cousin in Cheapside, that she 
brought the reputation of the house into danger, and 
was therefore dismissed with- good advice. 
, The room then stood empty for a fortnight j my 
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landlady began to think ^at slie had judged hardly, 
and often wished for such another lodger. At last^' 
an elderly mftn of a grave aspect read the bill, and 
bargained for the toom at the very first price that was 
a^ed. He lived in close retirement, seldom went 
out till evening, and then returned early, sometimes 
cheerful, and at other times dejected. It was re- 
miu-kable, that whatever he purchased, he ttever had 
small money in his pocket ; uid, though cod ^d 
temperate on other occasions, was alwa^ vehement 
and stormy till he received his change. He pwd his 
rent with great exactness, and seldom failed once a 
week to requite my landlady's civility with a supper. 
At last, such is the fate of human felicity, the house 
was alarmed at midnight by the constable, who de- 
manded to search the^arrets. My landlady, assuring 
him that he had inistaken the door, conducted him up 
stairs, where he found the tools of a coiner ; but the 
tenant had crawled along ^e roof to an empty house, 
and escaped, much to the joy of my landlady, who 
declares him a very honest man, ■ and wonders why 
any body should be hanged for mdting money when' 
such numbers are in want of it. She however con-' 
fesses that she shall, for the future, always question the 
character of those who take her garret without beating 
down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the window, and 
the poor woman was teased for seven weeks by in- 
numerable passengers, who obliged her to climb with 
them every hour up five stories and then disliked 
the prospect, hated the noise of a publick street, 
thought the stairs narrow, objected to a low ceiling, 
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required the walls to be huiig Tritli fresher paper. 
Baked questions about the neighbouriKM>d» oould not 
think of living so hr from their acquuntance, wilted 
the windows had looked to the south rather than the 
west, told how the door and chimney might have been 
better dJ^sed, bid her half the price that she ^ed, 
or promised to give her earnest the next day, and 
came no more. 

At last a short meagre man, in a tarnished waist- 
coat, desired to see the garret, and when he had sti- 
pulated for two long shelves, and a larger table, hired 
it at a low rate. When the affair was completed, he 
looked round him with great satisfaction, and repeated 
some words which the woman did not understand. In 
two days he brought a great box of books, took pos- 
session of his room, and lived very inoffensively, ex- 
cept that he frequently disturbed the inhabitants of the 
next floor by unseasonable noises. He was generally 
in bed at noon, but from evening to midnight he 
sometimes talked aloud with great vehemence, some- 
times stamped as in rage, sometimes threw down his 
poker, then clattered his churs, then sat down in 
deep thought, and again burst out into loud vocife- 
rations ; sometimes he would sigh as oppressed with 
misery, and sometimes shake with convulsive laugh- 
ter. When he encountered any of the family, he 
gave way or bowed, but rarely spoke, except that as 
he went up stairs he often repeated 

——'Of osifTK'a 5aJfAaT« vaJw 

This habitant th' aifrial regions boast ; 
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■W^ti^vas ];\\s lewployment she did not venture to.asb;- 
him, but at last heard a printer's boy inquire ibr t^Q. 
author. 

My landlady was very often advised to beware of 
this strange man, who, though he was quiet for the - 
present, might perhaps become outrageous in the hot 
months ; but, as she was punctually paid, she could 
not find any sufficient .reason for dismissing him, till 
one night he convinced her, by setting fire to his cur^ 
tains, that it -was not safe to have an author for her 
inmate. 

She had then for six weeks a succession of tenants, 
who left the house on Saturday, and, instead of paying 
their rent, stormed at their landlady. At last she took 
in two sisters, one of whom had spent her little fortune 
in procuring remedies for a lingering disease, and was 
now supported and'attended by the other : she climbed 
with difficulty to the apartment, where she languifihed 
eight weeks without impatience or lamentation, ex- 
cept.for the expense and fatigue which her sister suft 
fered, and then calmly and contentedly expired. The 
sister followed her to the grave, paid the few debts 
which they had contracted, wiped away the tears of 
useless sorrow, and, returning to the business of com- - 
mon life, resign,ed to me the vacant habitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes whiqh have 
h^pened in -the narrow space where my present 
fortune has fixed my residence. So true is it, that 
amusement' and instruction are always at hand for . 
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those who have skill and willingness to find them ; 
and so just is the observation of Juvenal, that a 
single house will show whatever is done or suffered 
in the world. 

I am. Sir, &c. 



No. 162— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1751. 

Orbut e«, et locupUi, et Brulo tomaU nattis, 

Esie Hhi verat credit amlciliat f 
Sunt vera; sed quatjuvenU, quat pauper hahebas: 

Quit nffotu est, mortem diliget tile tvam. Mast. 

What! old, and rich, and childleas too. 

And yet believe your friends are tme ! 

Truth might perhaps to thoBe belong. 

To those who loved you poor and young ; 

But, trust me, for the new yon have. 

They '11 love you dearly— in yoor grave. F. Lewis. 

One of the complaints uttered by Milton's Samson, 
in the anguish of blindness, is, that he shall pass his 
life under the direction of others ; that he cannot 
regnlate his conduct by his own knowledge, but must 
lie at the mercy of those who undertake to guide him. 

There is no state more contrary to the dignity of 
wisdom than perpetual and unlimited dependence, 
in which the understanding lies useless, and every 
motion is received from external impulse. Reason 
is the great distinction of human nature, the faculty 
by which we approach to some degree of associatioij 
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i^h celestial intelligence» ; but as the excellence of 
every power appears only in its operations, not to 
have reason, and to have it useless and anemployec}, 
is nearly the same. 

Such is the weakness of man, that the essence of 
t^ngs is seldom -so much regarded as external and 
apcidental appendages. A small variation of trifling 
circumstances, a slight change of form by an artificial 
dress, or a casual difference o± appearance, by a new 
light and situation, will conciliate affection or excite 
aWiorrence, and determine us to pursue or to avoid. 
Every man considers a necessity of compliance with 
any will but his own, as the lowest state of ignominy 
»id meanness ; few are so far lost in cowardice or 
negligence, as not to rouse at the first insult of tyranny, 
and exert all their force against him who usurps their 
property, or invades any privilege of speech or action. 
Yet we see often those who never wanted spirit to 
repel encroachment or oppose violence, at last, by a 
gradual relaxation of vigilance, delivering up, without 
capitulation, the fortress which they defended against 
assault, and laying down unbidden the weapons which 
they gi-asped the harder for every attempt to- wrest 
them from their hands. Men eminent for spirit and 
wisdom often resign themselves to voluntary pupillage, 
and suffer their lives to be modelled by officious ig- 
norance, and their choice to he regulated by pre- 
sumptuous stupidity. 

This unresisting acquiescence in the determination 
of others, may be the consequence of application to 
some study remote from the beaten track of life, scone 
eaiployment which does not ^low leisure for sufficient 
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inspection of those petty af&irs, by which nature 'ha:* 
decreed a great pait of our duration to be S\\ed. To 
B mind ihas withdrawn from common o^ets, it -ii 
more eligible to repose on the prudence.of anotfier^ 
than to be exposed every moment to slight interrup- 
tions. The submiasitHi which such confidence re- 
quires, is paid without pain, because it implies iio 
eoniession of inferiority. The business from which 
we withdraw our cognisance, is not above our abilities, 
but below our nbtice. We please our pride with the 
eSecta of our influence thus weakly exerted, and 
fancy our^Ives placed in a higher orb, from whicli 
we regulate subordinate ^ents by a slight and distant 
superintendence. But, whatever vanity or abstraction 
jnay suggest, no man can safely do that by othei^ 
which might be done by himself^ he that indulgts 
n^tig^iee will quickly become ignorant of his oyfi. 
a£birs ; and he that trusts without reserve will at last 
l»e deceived. 

It is, however, impossible but that, as the attention 
tends strongly towards one thing, it must retire from 
-another ; and he that omits the cure of domestiek- 
bnsinesS, because he is engross^ by inquiries of more 
importance to mankind, has, at least, the merit of 
fiufiering in a good cause. But there are many who 
can plead no such extenuation of their folly ; who 
'Shake off the burden of their station, not that they 
may soar with less incumbrance to the heights of 
lotowledge or virtue, but that they may loiter at ease 
and sleep in quiet ; and who select for friendship uid 
confident not the &ithful and the virtuous, but the 
«^, the eivil, and the compliant. • 

k2 
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"^I'His Openness to flattery is th^ii!(imiii(>H ikgHm-oi 

, declining life.' When men feel weakneSsincitising-wi 
them, they naturally desire to rest from the strugglefe 
of contradiction, the fatigue of reasoning, the anxiety 
of circumspection ; when they are hourly tonnented 
with pains and diseases, they are unable to bear any 
-new disturbance, and consider all opposition, as' an 
addition to misery, of which they feel already more 
than they can patiently, endure. Thus desirous of 
peace, and thus fearful of pain, the old man seldom 
inquires ai^er any other qualities in those whom he 
caresses, than quickness in conjecturing his desires» 
activity in supplying his wants, dexterity in inter- 
cepting complaints before they approach near enough 
to disturb him, flexibility to his present humour, 
submission to hasty petulance, and attention to 
-wearisome narrations. By these arts alone -mtmy 
have been able to defeat the claims of kindred aqd 
of mriit, and to enrich themselves with presents Mid 
legacies. ' ■■■''';■ •'"■'■■ 

TTjrasybulus inherited a large fi)rtutae,:and: aug- 
ineBted it by the revenues of sevferal 'lucMCrre','«i- 
■ploymentsi which he "discharged with honimr and 
dexterity. He was at last wise enoijgh to considw, 
;that life should not be devoted wholly to accumulation, 
and therefore, retiring to his estate, appKed himself 
to the education of his children, and the cultivation 
of domestick happiness. 

He passed several years in this pleasing amusement, 
and saw his care amply recompensed ; his daughtf rs 
;were cejebrated for modesty and el^ance, awt^his 
sons for learning, prudence, and spirit. In time th^ 
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wt ifHtb wifich the neighbouriog g^ntlpmea 
courted bis allisDce, obliged him to resign his daugl^- 
tere to other farojlies ; the vivacity and curiosity pt 
hi» £ons hurried tiheni out of rural privacy into the 
.Opea world, from whence they had not soon an incli- 
nation to return. This, however, he had always 
hoped i he pleased himself .with the success of Ins 
schemes, and felt no inconvenience from solitude till 
an apoplexy deprived him of his wife. 
: Thrasyhulus had now no companion ; and th& ' 
maladies of increasing years, having taken from him. 
much of the power of procuring amusement for him- 
self^ he thought it hecessary to procure some inferiour 
&)md» who might ease him of his economical solici- 
tudes; and divert him byt^eerful conversation. All 
these qualities he soon recollected in Vafer, a clerk 
in one of, the .offices over which he had, formerly 
|Hresided.' Vafer was invited to, visit his o.ld patron, 
and being by his station acquainted with the present 
modes of life, and by constant practice dexterous in 
bigness, eotutunied.him vrith so many novelties, 
and so rcwlily disent^gled his affairs, that he was 
desired to resign his clerkship, and accept a liberal 
salary in the house of Thrasybulus. 

Vafer, having always lived in a state of dependence, 
1TO8 well versed in the arts by which favour is obtained, 
and could, without repugnance or hesitation, accom- 
modate himself to every caprice, and echo every 
opinion. He never doubted but to be convinced, nor 
attempted opposition but to flatter Thrasybulus with 
the pleasure of a victory. By this practice he found 
.his way into his patron's heart, and, having first made 
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himeelf agreeable, soon became important. His in- 
sidious diligence, by which the laziness of age was 
gratified, engrossed the management of af^tirs ; and 
his petty offices of civility, and occasional intercessions, 
persuaded the tenants to consider him as their friend 
and benefactor, and to entreat his enforcement of 
their representations of hard years, and his counte- 
nance to petitions for abatement of rent. 

Thrasybulus had now banqueted on flattery, till he 
could no longer bear the harshness of remonstrance 
(tf the insipidity of truth. All contrariety to his own 
opinion shocked him like a violation of some natural 
right, and all recommendation of his a£&irs to his 
oiwn inspection was dreaded by him as a summons to 
torture. His children were alarmed by the sudden 
riches of Vafer ; but their complaints were heard by 
their father with impatience, as the result of a con- 
spiracy against his quiet, and a design to condemn 
him, for their own advantage, to groan out his last 
hours in perplexity and drudgery. The daughters 
retired with tears in their eyes, hut the son continued 
his importunitiestill he found his inheritance hazarded 
by his obstinacy. Vafer triumphed over all their 
efforts, and, continuing to confirm himself in au- 
thority, at the death of his master, purchased an 
estate, and bade defiance to inquiry and justice. 
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Mitte KupKrba patijaitidia, tpemque caducam 

Detpket mve tibi, nam jnoriere tibi. Sbnsca. 

Bow to no patron's insolence ; rely 

On no fnil hopes ; in freedom lire and die. F. Lkwim. 

None of the cruelties exercised by wealth and 
power upon indigence and dependence is more ni^ 
chievous in its consequences, or more frequently 
practised with wanton negligence, than the encourager 
ment of expectations which are never to be gratified, 
and the elation and depression of the heart by needless 
vicissitudes of hope and disappointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the pro* 
portion between his desires and enjoyments ^ any 
enlargement of wishes is therefore equally destructive 
to happiness with the diminution of possession ) and 
he that teaches another to long for what he never 
shall obtain, is no less an enemy to his quiet, than if 
he had robbed him of part of his patrimony. 

But representations thus refined exhibit no ade- 
'quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendship ; of 
artifices by which followers are attracted only to de- 
corate the retinue of pomp, and swell the shout of - 
popularity, and to be dismissed with contempt and 
ignominy when their leader has succeeded or mis- 
carried, when he is sick of show, and weary of noise. 
White a man, infatuated with the promises of great- 
ness, wastes his hours and days in attendance and 
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st^i«ktitfiott',"the' liODcst (^^MTtiihitms of iai|atnrmg 
hik Edition pass ^y without his notice ; he negleUs 
to cultivate his ovra bBfrea soil, because he^expeots 
^trymoment to' be placed in r^ons of spontaneous 
fertility, and ii seldom roused from his delusion,- but 
by the grips of disibre^ which he cannot resist, and 
the sense of evils whichcannot be remedied. 
■: Thepunishmentpf Tantalus in the infernal regions 
^ords a just ifflage of hungry servUity, flattered with 
the approach of advantage, doomed to lose it before 
it comes into his reach, always within a few days 
if( felicity, and always sinting back to his former 
wants; 

•Ko) fMJv TaxTetkev iifftitof %aXtB* cEAye' Jj^ojva, 
'EfaoV -if XlfXiTij ^' Si irptffivTM^e ysve'iai' 
SrsuTO SI it^dtiiy ifieny J' b'k flyjy k\itrScu. 
Oweau yap Kajisi a ykpuv -ethi* fuvtaiviuy, 

FetM fMkeuna, ^dfiirxe xa-raXTJyance Sh Sai[Aun>' 'I' 

'O^ytu, xa\ poto), xal fujXfOi ayAooiMfWSi, 

Twy iver' ISuo-ei o yi^uiv iici XSfcl fuiirairicu, ■ 
''' Tds ^ ctvtjj,!); pitTa<nce «9*i i^^Ml (naoEVra. * 

" I saw," says Homer's Ulysses j ".the severe punish- 
meut of Tantalus. In a lake, whose w^ers approacl^d 
to his lips, he stood burning with thirst, without flie 
power to drink. Whenever he inclined his headtto 
the stream, some deity commanded it to he dcy^ a^d 
the darit earth appeared at his feet. Aroqnd him 
lofty trees spread their frujts to view; the.pear» She 
pomegranate, and the a^e, the green olive^oifd't^e 
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bncionirtig ^iT«tKd.be£we htin«.nihieht w)^e^eyfi^|fiii 
cKtdQded his Imnd to ^ seize, itheni^ w«fe iHnathhod ^jf 
the .innds.into clouds and^obaourity."- ' - 1 <ii 

' This image of misery was perhaps originally' ^i^ 
gested to some poet by the coudiict of.tus patroni-b|f 
the daily ccxitemplBtioa odTajJead^tir whi^fa fae.n^^ 
must partake, by fruitless attempts to cabch at inton- 
dicted happiness, and by the' sudden, maaescenqe of 
his reward, when he thought his labours ^Ipiost at i^i 
end. To groan with poverty, when all ^wt h*P 
was opulence,' riot, and superduity, and to fipd,t|ie 
favours which he had long been encouraged tp bop?, 
and had long endeavoured to deserve, squandece^ ;9t 
last on nameless ignorance, was to thirst with' water 
flowing before him, and to see the fruits, to which his 
hunger was hastening, scattered by the wind. Nor 
Can my correspondent, whatever he may have suffered, 
express with more justness or force the vexations of 
dependence. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AM one of those mortals who have been courted 
and envied as the favourites of the great. Having 
oflen Lgtined the prize of composition at the university, 
I b^an to hope that I should obtain the same 
distinction in every other place, and detennined to 
• forsalce the profession to which ' I was destined by my 
■parents, and inw^chthe interest of my family would 
. I ihavb' procured me a very advantageous settlement. 
> The pride of wit fluttered in my heart, and when I 
I'prbpared'ito -leave the college, nothing entered vsay 
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imagination but honours, caresses, and reward^ 
riches without labour, and luxury without expense. ' 

I however delayed my departure for a time, fa> 
iinisb the performance by which I was to draw the 
first notice of maokitid upon me. When it was 
completed I hurried to London, and considered 
every moment that passed before its {tublication, as 
lost in a kind of neutral existence, and cut o£P fitim 
the golden hours of happiness and fame. The piece 
was at last printed, and disseminated by a rapid sale ; 
I wandered from one place of concourse to another, 
feasted from morning to night on the repetition of 
my own praises, and enjoyed the various conjectures 
of criticks, the mistaken candour of my friends, and 
the impotent malice of my enemies. Some had read 
the manuscript, and rectified its inaccuracies ; others 
had seen it in a state so imperfect, that they could 
not forbear to wonder at its present excellence ; some 
had conversed with the author at the coffee-house } 
and others gave hints that they had lent him money. 

I knew that no performance is so favourably read 
as that of a writer who suppresses his name, and 
therefore resolved to remain concealed, till those by 
whom literary reputation is established had given 
their suffices too publickly to retract them. At 
length my bookseller informed me that Aurantius, 
the standing patron of merit, had sent inquiries after 
me, and invited me to his acqufuntance. 

The time which I had long expected was now 
arrived. I went to Aurantius with a beating heart, 
fi)r I looked upon our interview as the critical moment 
of my destiny. I was received with civilities, which 
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my academic rudeness made me unable to repay ; but 
when I had recovered from my confusion, I proee- 
euted the conversation with such liveliness and pro- 
priety, that I confirmed my new friend in his esteem 
of my abilities and ^^ diflmissed with the utmost 
ardour of profession, and raptures of fondness. 

I was soon summoned to dine with Aurantius, who 
had assembled the most judicious of his friends to 
partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted my 
powers of sentiment and expression,' and again found 
every eye sparkling with delight, and every tongue 
silent with attention. I now became familiar at the 
table of Aurantius, but could never, in his most 
private or jocund hours, obtain more from him thui 
general declarations of esteem, or endearments of 
tenderness, which included no particular promise, 
and therefore conferred no claim. This frigid re- 
serve somewhat disgusted me, and when he com- 
plained of three days' absence, I took care to inform 
him with how much importunity of kindness I had 
been detained by his rival Pollio. 

Axirantius now considered his honour as endangered 
by the desertion of a wit, and lest I should have an 
inclination to wander, told me that I could never find 
a friend more constant and zealous than himself f that 
indeed he had made no promises, because he hoped to 
surprise me with advancement, but had been sUently 
promoting my interest, and should continue his good 
(^ces, . unless he found the kindness of others more 
desired. 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your phi- 
losophy within the attraction of greatness, you knoiv 
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theifiopce bf michf Unguage. intraducad witb ^ ,(iQ^W -^ 
givacious itendemesE, suad impressed at the £oqc;(i)sipf^ 
wUfa afi'«irof solemn'Sincerity. From tliatin^taii^,! 
gave myself up wholly to Aurantius, and, as hcipfrr 
mediately resiimed his former gaiety, expected enery 
inoniing a suntmons tosome employment of dignity 
aa& profit. . One month, succeeded another, ^d,. in 
defiance of appeanuicesi I still fancied myself netreif 
to my wishes, and continued to dream of success, and 
wake to dis^pointm^it. At last the failure of my 
little'fbrtune compelled me to abate the finery which I 
hitherto thought necessary to the company with whom 
I «ssoeiated, and the rank to which I should he raised. 
Aurantius, from the momait in which he discovered 
my |>overty,'ConsideFed me as inlly in his power, and 
afterwards ratfaerpermitted my attendance than invited 
ifr} t^wg^ himself atliberty to refuse my visits, whenr 
ever he had other amusements within reach, and ofbeA 
enffered me £o wait, without pretending any necet^a^y 
business AVhen I was admitted to his table> if ^aay 
FDan of rank equal <to his own was present, he took. 
occasion to mention my writings, and commend my 
ingenuity, by which he intended to ^ologize for the 
confusion ofdistinctions, andthe improper assortment 
of his company ; and often called upon me to enter- 
tain his friends with my productions, as a sportsman 
delights the squires of his neighbourhood with the 
curvets of his horse, or the obedience of his spaniels. 
To complete my mortification, it was his practice to 
impose tasks upon me, by requiring me to write upon 
such subjects as he thought susceptible of ornament 
and illustration. With these extorted performances 
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hfe Waaiittle sat?3ft«d, because he rartlj fbniwlim-theih 
theidesd which his own imaginat^oD' faad'sa^ested^ 
and' which he therefore thought m(N*e natur^ than 
wine. 

' ' When the pale, of ceremony ia broken, rudeness 
and insult soon enter the breach. He now found 
that he might safely harass me with vexation, tha£ . 
he had fixed the shackled of patron^' upon bmv and 
that I could neither reast him nor edcape. At l8st> in 
the eighth year of my servitude, when the clamour 
of creditors was vehement, and my neceasity kiui.ml 
to be extreme, he offered me a smaJl office, but hinfted 
his expectation that I should marry a youog wmnafc 
with whom he bad been acquainted. ., ;- 

I was net so far depressed by my calamities .»s t» 
comply with this proposal ; but, knowing that com- 
plaints and expostulations would but gratify his insoi- 
ience, Itumed away with diat contempt with whidi I 
%hfii\ never want spirit to treat the wrjotch who lem 
outgo the guilt of a robber widioiU; t^ temptatJopm^ 
tits' profitj and who lures- the credulous and thougittti- 
less to maintain t^ie- show of his levee, and tbe mirth 
of his table, at the espense of honour, hsppiaewi, md 
life. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

LiBEKALISi 
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No. IM.— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1751. 
< — Vifium, Gaure, Catmishabes. Mart. 

Gauras pretends to Cato's fame ; 
And proves— by Cato's vice, his claira. 

Distinction is so pleasing to the pride of man, 
that a great part of the pain and pleasure of life arises 
from the gratification or disappointment of an inces- 
sant wish for superiority, from the success or mis- 
carriage of secret competitions, from victories and 
defeats, of which, though they appear to us of great 
importance, in reality none are conscious except our- 
selves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of 
praise is the variety of means by which its attainment 
is attempted. Every man, however hopeless )m 
pretensions may appear to all but himself, has some 
project by which he hopes to rise to reputation ; some 
art by which he imagines that the notice of the world 
will be attracted ; some quality, good or bad, which 
discriminates him from the common herd of mortals, 
and by which others may be persuaded to love, or 
compelled to fear him. The ascents of honour, 
however steep, never appear inaccessible ; he that 
despairs to scale the precipices by which learning 
and valour have conducted their favourites, discovers 
some by-path, or easier acclivity, which, though it 
cannot bring him to the summit, will yet enable him 
to overlook those with whom he is now contending 
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for eminence ; and we seldom require more to the 
happiness of the present hour, than to surpass him 
that stands next before us. 

As the greater part of human kind speak and act 
wholly by imitation, most of those who aspire to 
honour and applause propose to themselves some ex- 
ample which serves as the model of their conduct, 
and the limit of their hopes. Almost every man, 
if closely examined, will be found to have enlisted 
himself under some leader whom he expects to con- 
duct him to renown ; to have some hero or other, 
living or dead, in his view, whose character he en- 
deavours to assume, and whose performances he 
labours to equal. 

When the origin^ is well chosen, and judiciously 
copied, the imitator oilen arrives at excellence, which 
he could never have attained without direction ; for 
few are formed with abilities to discover new pos- 
sibilities of excellence, and to distinguish themselves 
by means never tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to gratify 
pride at a cheaper rate : not the qualities which are 
most illustrious, but those which are of easiest attain- 
ment, are selected for imitation ; and the honours 
and rewards which publick gratitude has paid to the 
benefactors of mankind, are expected by wretches 
who can only imitate them in their vices and defects, 
or adopt some petty singularities, of which those 
from whom they are borrowed are secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to such a height as to become con- 
spicuous, but he is on one side censured by undis- 
ceming malice, which reproaches him for his best 
Actions, and slanders his apparent and incontestable 
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excellencies j and idolized on the other by ignorant 
admiration, which ex^ts his faults and follies into 
virtues. It may be observed, that he by whose in- 
timacy his acqu^ntances imagine themselves dig-- 
nified, generally diffuses among them his mien and 
his habits ; and, indeed, without more vigilance than 
is generally applied to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it is not easy, when we converse , 
much with one whose general character excites our ' 
veneration, to escape all contagion of his peculiarities^ 
even when we do not deliberately think them worthy 
of our notice, and when they would have excited 
laughter or disgust, had they not been protected by 
their alliance to nobler qualities, and accidentally 
- consorted with knowledge or with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured sometimes 
steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the wise and 
virtuous, but, by injudicious fondness or thoughtless 
vanity, are adopted with design. There is scarce 
any failing of mind or body, any errour of opinion, 
or depravity of practice, which instead of 'producing 
shame and discontent, its natural effects, has not at 
one time or other gladdened vanity with the hopes 
of praise, and been displayed with ostentatious in- 
dustry by those who sought kindred minds among 
the wits or heroes, and could prove their relation 
only by similitude of deformity. 

In consequence of this perverse ambition, every 
habit which reason cohdemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his faults, 
he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to nin 
for shelter to some celebrated name ; but it is not to 
be suffered that,, irom the retreats to which he fled 
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ft&!it'9i!ib%,-h^'shbiilti issue tigaia'«ntA the CoMfi. 
AeAce of conquests,' and call upob'-mankind-fcfr ptubie: 
Yrit we 'See menthaf waste their palrimohyin luxtiryj 
deshxi^ their health with debanchery, and enervit^ 
fheh- minds with idleness, because there have beed 
sonie whom luxury never could sink into contempt, 
nor idleness hinder from the praise of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy Cha- 
racters in the gross, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illustrious examples adds to the allure- 
ments of vice, ought to be considered by all whose 
character excludes them from the shades of secrecy, 
as incitements to scrupulous caution and universal 
purity of manners. No mmi, however enslaved to 
his appetites, or hurried by his passions, can, while 
he preserves his intellects unimpaired; pliease himself 
with promotingthe corruption of others. He whose 
merit has enlarged- his influence, would sur^ wish 
to exert it for tfce benefit of mankind. Yet such will 
be the effect of his reputation, while he suffers him- 
seU'to indulge in any favourite fault, that they who 
have no hope to reach his excellence vnll catch at his 
failings, and his virtues will be cited to justify the 
-cc^ers of his vices. 

It is particularly the duty of those who consign 
illtistrious names to postaity, to take care lest their 
readers be misled byantbiguous examples. That 
writer may be justly condemned as an enemy to 
goodness, who suffers fondness or interest to con- 
found' right with wrong, or to shelter the ' &ult8 
which even the wisest and the best have committed, 
^rom that ignominy which guilt ought always to 
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safBsT, and with which it should be more deeply stig- 
matized when d^nified by its neighbourhood to un- 
common worth, since we shall be in danger of be- 
holding it without abhorrence, nnlcBS its turpitude 
be laid open, and the eye secured irom the deceptiim 
of surrounding splendonr. , 



No. 165.— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1751. 

Oi ran ftiy xg^'^"^ Surdiiij*, i*6r' oiIJs h slx"*' 

Nor f fe*n jQ>^f9eu pj Jifwfwd, ror' ^xfo. Antipbilur- 

Ysimg was I once and piMU-, now rich and old ) 

A faarder case tban mine wkb never told ; 

Bleit with the pow'r to use them — I had none; 

Loaded with ricAet nov, the pow'r is goae> F. Lewis. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR,- 

The writers who have undertaken the unpromis- 
ing task of moderating desire, exert all the power 
of their eloquence, to 9how that happiness is not the 
lot of man, and have, by many arguments and ex- 
amples, proTed the ioit^ulity of every condition by 
which envy or ambition ia excited. Ttey have set ' 
before oUreyes all the calamitiea to which we are 
exposed fromr the frailty of nature, the influence e£ 
accident, or the 'Stratagrais of malice ; they have 
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terriified greatness witli ccnspirades, ud riehes vrith 
anxieties, wit vritb criticism, and beauty with diseaae. 

AH tfie forte ei reason, and ^1 fke charms of lan- 
guage, Mfe indeed neeesury to sapport positions 
which evety man hears wit^ a wi^ to confirte them. 
Trath fiitdis an easy entrance Into the mind when 
she is introduced hy deaire, and attended by plea- 
9are ; bat when Ate intrudes unc^led, and brings 
only fear and sorrow in her train, the passes of tHe 
intelleet are barred against her by prejudice and pas- 
Uon ; if she BometiniM forces her way by the batteries 
nf a^umentf ^ seldom long keep* possession of her 
conquests, but is ejected by seme favoured enemy, 
or at best (AAmns only a nominai aorereignty, witb- 
ocrt influeiKe and without authority. 

That life is short we are alt ornvmced, and yet 
suffer not ikat eon'netiim to reprew oar projects or 
fifnit CFor expeetstknis ^ that life is xniserabte we aS 
fed, smd yet we believe tJiat the time is nen- when 
we shall feel it n» loiter. Bat to hope ht^ppiness 
and immortality is- eqoally vain, Ottr state may in- 
deed be more or less imbtttered, as our duration may 
li^mite tk less ccmtracted; yet the utmost felicity 
whicli tre can ever attain wiQ be little better ^n 
alleviatioD of misery, and we shall always feel more 
pain from our wwtts tiian pleamre from our enjoy- 
m^it^ The incident which I am going to relate 
will AuWj that t& destroy ^e efiect of alt our suc;- 
cesB, it i9 not necessary ^at «iy ^nal calamity 
should fall upon us, that we should be harassed by 
miplaesble p^-secvtion, or excruciated by irreme-- 
diable pains j the Ini^test hours o( proaperity have 
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their clduds, and the stream of life, if it is not ruffled 
by obstructions, will grow putrid by stagnation. - 

My father, resolving not to imitate the folly of his 
Micestors, who had hitherto left the younger sons in- 
cumbrances on the ieldest, destined me t<y a lucrative 
profession ; and I, being careful to lose no oppor- 
tunity of improvement, was, -at the usual time in 
which young men enter the world, well qualified for 
-the exercise of the business which I had chosen. 

My eagiemess to" dbtinguish myself in publick, 
and my impatience of the narrow scheme of life to 
■which my indigence confined me, did not suffer me 
to continue long in the town where I was bom. J 
-went away as from a place of confinement, with a 
■ resolution to return no more, till I should be" able 
to dazzle with my spFendour those who now looted 
• upon me with contempt, to reward those who had 
paid honours to my dawning merit, and to show all 
who had suffered me to glide by them unknown and 
neglected, how much they mistook their interest in 
omitting to propitiate a genius like" mine. 

Such were my intentions when I' sallied forth into 
-the unknown world, in quest of riches and honours, 
which I expected to procure in a very short time ; 
for what could withhold them from industry and 
knowledge ? He that indulges hope will always be 
disappointed. Reputation I very soon obt^ned^ 
but as merit is much mote cheaply acknowledged 
than rewarded, I did not find myself yet enriched 
in proportion to my celebrity. 
. I had, however, in time surmounted the obstacles 
by which envy and competition obstruct the first at- 
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tempts of a new claimant, and saw my opponents 
and censurers tacitly confessing their despair of suc^ 
cess, by courting my friendship, and yielding to my 
mfluence. They who once pursued me, were now 
satisfied t» escape from me ; and they who had be- 
fore thought me presumptuous in hoping to over- 
take them, had now their utmost wish, if they were 
permitted, at no great distance, quietly to follow 
me. 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my.ac- 
quisitiotts increased, and the time came, at length, 
when I thought myself enabled to gratify all reason- 
able desires, and, when, therefore, I resolved to enjoy 
that plenty and serenity which I had been hitherto 
hibouring to procure, to enjoy them while I was yet 
neither crushed by age into infirmity, nor so habi- 
tuated taa particular manner of life as to be un- 
qualified for new studies or entertainments. 

I new quitted my profession, and, to set myself at 
once free from all importunities to resume it, changed - 
my residence, and devoted the remaining part of my 
time to quiet and amusement. Amidst innumerable 
prtg'ects of pleasure, which restless idleness incUed; 
me to form, and of which most, when they came to, . 
the moment of execution, were rejected for others 
of no longer continuance, some accident reviyed in 
my imagination the pleasing ideas of my native 
place. It was now in my power to visit those from 
whom I had been so long absent, in such a manner 
as was consistent with my former resolution, and I 
wondered how it could happen that I had so long 
delayed my own happiness. 
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Full of the &dmirati<m whieh I should excite, and 
die homage which I ^ouid receive, I dreesed my 
serraots in a more ostent$i3.om Uveiy, purchased a 
magnificent chariot, and resolved to dazzle the ia- 
habitants of the little town with an unexpected blase 



While the preparatioas that vanity required were 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will not 
easily be hurried beyond their ordinary rate, I thought 
v«ry tedious, Z solaced my impatience with imaging 
the various c^uures that my appearance would ^ffo- 
duce; die ht^s vrhich some would feel from my 
boumty } the terrour which my power would strUte 
on others ; the awkward respect with which I should 
be accosted by tinuwous officionsoeas ; and the dis* . 
taut rera«nce with which Qtheis, leas familiar to 
iq>lendour and dignity, would be eoatented to gaze 
upon me. I delibmted a long time, whether' I 
Bh(Mild immediately descend to a level wiUi my 
fon»er acquaintaaces, or make my condescension 
more grateiul by a gentle transition irom haughtip 
ness and reserve. At length I d^«nnined to forget 
some of my companions, till Ihey discovered them^ 
selves by some indubttabiLe token, and to receive the 
eongrattdatitms of olJiers upon my good f<»tuae 
with indifference, to show that I always expected, 
what I had now obtained, llie oeclsmations of iias 
populace I purposed to reward with sis hogsheads 
of ale, and a roasted ox, «d4 fJien recommend to 
diem to return to their work; 

At last all the trappings of grwdeur were fitted* 
and I began the journey of triimph« which I could 
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have wished to.luve ended in the some numient ; but 
my horsea felt itone of their master's ardoiir, and I 
waa shaken four days upon rugged roads. I then 
entered the town, and, hariog graciously let fall the 
glasses, that my person might be seen, passed slowly 
through the street. The noise of the wheels brought 
the iohabitanti to their doors, but I could not per- 
ceive that I was known by them. At last I alighted, 
and my name, I suppose, was told by my servants, 
for the barber stept from the opposite house, and 
seiied me by the hand with honest joy in his conn- 
teusnce, which, according to the role that I had 
p'escribed to myself, I repressed with a irigid gia^ 
eiousness. The fellow, instead of sinking into de- 
jection, turned away with contempt, and left me to 
consider how the second salutation should be re- 
ceived. The next friend was better treated, for I 
soon found that I must purchase by civility that re- 
gard which I had expected to enforce by insolence. 

There was yet no smoke of bonfires, no harmony 
of bells, no shout of crowds nor riot of joy ; the 
business of the day went forward as before ; and, 
after having ordered a splendid supper, which no 
man came to partake, and which my chagrin hindered 
me from tasting, I went to bed, where the vexation 
of disappointment overpowered the fatigue of my 
journey, and kept me from sleep. 

I rose so much humbled by those mortifications, 
as to inquire after the present state of the town, and 
found that I had been absent too long to obtain the 
triumph which had flattered my expectation. Of 
the iri«ids whose compliments I expected, some had 
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long ago moved to rlistant proTinces, some had lost 
in the maladies of age all sense of another's pro- 
gperity, and some had foi^otten our former intimacy 
amidst care and distresses. Of three whom I had 
resolved to puni^ for their former offences by a 
longer continuance of neglect, one was, by his own 
industry, raised above my scorn, and two were 
sheltered from it in. the grave. All those whom I 
loved, feared, or hated, all whose envy or whose 
kindness I had hopes of contemplating with plea- 
sure, were swept away, and their place was filled by 
A new generation with other views and other com- 
petitions ; and, among many proofs of the impotence 
■of wealth, I found that it conferred upon me very 
few distinctions in my native place. 

I am, sir, &c. 

SEfiOTIHUS. ' 
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No. lee^SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, !751. 

Pauper eru semper, ti pnuper ti, jEmSiane : 
Dantur opet nutlit nunc ntn diatibiu. Mart. . 

Once poor, my Mead, still poor yon must remain : 

The rich alone have all the means of gain. Edw. Cave. 

No complaint lias been more frequently repeated 
in all ages than that of the neglect of merit as- 
sociated with poverty, and the difficulty with which . 
valuable or plea^ng quaUties force themselves into 
view, when they are obscured by indigence. It has 
been long observed, that native beauty has little 
power to charm without the ornaments which fortune 
bestows, and tiiat to want the favour of others is often 
sufficient to hinder us from obtaining it.. 

Every day discovers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their errour, or that their conviction is 
without power to influence their conduct; for po- 
verty still continues to produce contempt, and still 
obstructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. The. 
eye of. wealth is elevated towards higher stations, 
and seldom descends to examine the actions of those 
who are placed below the level of its notice, and 
who in distant regions and lower situations are strug- 
gling with distress, or toiling for bread. Among 
the multitudes overwhelmed with insuperable cala^ 
mity, it is common to find those whom a very little 
assistance would enable to support themselves witK 
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decency, and who yet cannot obtain from near rela- 
tions, what they see hourly lavished in ostentation, 
luxury, or frolick. 

There are natural reasons why poverty does not 
easily conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his infancy to the conversation of the 
lowest classes of mankind, must necessarily want 
those accomplishments which are the usual means of 
attracting favour ; and though truth, fortitude, and 
probity, give an indisputable right to reverence and 
kindness, they will not be distinguished by common 
eyes, unless they are brightened by el^ance of man- 
ners, but are cast aside like unpolished gems, of which 
none but the artist knows the intrinsick value, till their 
asperities are smoothed and their incrustations rubbed 
away. 

The grossness of vulgar habits obstructs the effi- 
cacy of virtue, as impurity and harshness of style im- 
pair the force of reason, and rugged numbers turn 
off the mind from artifice of disposition, and fertility 
of invention. Few haVe strength of reason to over- 
rule the perceptions of sense ; and yet fewer have 
curiosity or benevolence to struggle long ^dnst the 
first impression ^ he therefore who fails to please in 
his salutation and address, is at once rejected, uid 
never obtains an opportunity of showing his latent 
excellencies, or essential qualities. 

It is, indeed, not easy to prescribe a successful mtin- 
ner of approach to the distressed or necessitous, whose 
condition sulgects every kind of behaviour equally to 
miscarriage. He whose confidence of merit incites 
him to meet, without any apparent sense of inferiority. 
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the eyes of ttuwe who flattered thanselvea with their 
own dignity, is considered as an insolent leveller, 
impatient of the just prerogatives of rank and wealth, 
eager to Msarp the statio^ to which he has no right, 
and to confound the subordinations of society j and 
who would contribute to the exaltation of that spirit 
which even wont uid ealamity are not able to resbwn 
from rudeness and rebellion. 

Sut no better success will commonly be found to 
att«id servility and dejection, which often give pride 
the confidence to treat them with contempt. A re- 
quest made with diffidence and timidity is easily de> 
nied, because.the petitioner himself seems to doubt 



Kindn«8 is generally reciprocal ; we are desirous 
of ^easing others, because we receive pleasure from 
them} but by what means can the man please, whose 
attention is engrossed by his distresses, and who has 
DO leisure to be officious ; whose will is restrained by 
his necessitiesi and who has no power to confer be- 
nefitA } whose temper is perhaps vitiated by misery, 
and whose understanding is impeded by ignorance ? 

It is yet a more ofiensive discour^ement, that the 
same actions performed by different hands produce 
different effects, tmd, instead of rating the man by his 
performances, we rate too frequently the performance 
by the man. It sometimes happens in the combi- 
nations of life, that important services are performed 
by inferiours ; but though their zeal and activity may 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they seldom excite 
that flow of gratitude, or obtain that accumulation 
of recompense, with which all think it their duty 
to acknowledge the favour of those who descend 
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to their assistance irom a higher elevation. To be 
obliged, is to be in some respect inferiour to an- 
other ; and few willingly indulge the memory of an 
action which raises one whom they have always been 
accustomed to think below them, but satisfy them- 
aelves with f^nt praise and penurious payment, and 
then drive it from their own minds, and endeavour 
. to conceal it from the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the services of those 
who can be supposed to want a reward, that they 
were produced not by kindness but interest ; they are 
therefore, when they are no longer wanted, easily 
disregarded as arts of insinuation, or stratagems of 
selfishness. Benefits which are received as gifts from 
wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence ; and he 
that in a high station is celebrated for superfluous 
goodness, would in a meaner condition have barely 
been confessed to have done his duty. 

It is scarcely possible for the utmost benevolence 
to oblige, when exerted under the disadvantages of 
great inferiority ; for, by the habitual arrog»ice of 
wealth, such expectations are commonly formed as 
no zeal or industry can satisfy ; and what regard can 
he hope, who has done less than was demanded from 
him? 

There are indeed kindnesses conferred which were 
never purchased by precedent favours, and there is 
an a£fection not arising from gratitude or gross in- 
terest, by which similar natnres are attracted to each 
other, without prospect of any other advantage than 
the pleasure of exchanging sentiments, and the hope 
of confirming their esteem of themselves by the ap- 
probation of each other, fiut this spontaneous fond- 
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ness seldom rises at the sight of poverty, which every 
one regards with habitual contempt, and of which the 
applause is no more courted by vanity, than the coun- 
tenaoce is solicited by ambition. The most generous 
imd disinterested friendship must be resolved at last 
into the love of ourselves ; he therefore whose reputa- 
tion or dignity inclines us to consider his esteem as a 
testimonial of desert, will always find our hearts open 
to his endearments. We every day see men of emi- 
nence followed with all the obsequiousness of de- 
pendance, and courted with all the blandishments of. 
flattery, by those who want nothing from them but 
professions of r^ard, and who think themselves 
liberally rewarded by a bow, a smile, or an embrace. 
■ But those prejudices which every mind feels more 
or less in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions, 
which only custom and example have impressed upon 
us, to be in time subjected to reason. We must learn 
howto separate the real character from extraneous ad- 
hesions and casual circumstances, to consider closely 
him whom we are about to adopt or to reject ; to re- 
gard his inclinations .as well as his actions; to trace 
out those virtues which lie torpid in the he«t ibr 
wuit of (^iportunity, and those vices that lurk unseen 
by the absence of temptation ; that when we find 
worth faintly shooting in the shades of obscurity, we 
may let in light and sunshine'upon it, and ripen 
barren volition into efficacy and power. 
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Camiida perpetuo retide eoneovdim itcto, 
Tamque pari semper sit Veitms aqmajugo. 

DUigat ipsa senem quondam, Kd el ipsa marito 

Turn quoqut cumfverit, non nideatur anut. Maht, 

Their nnptiat bed may smiling concord A«ss, 

And Venna still the happy union bleat ! 

Wrinkled witk >ge, may mntaal love and tmtli 

To tfa^r dim eyes recall tJie bloom of yonth. F. Lewis. 

TO TBtE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

It is not common to envy those with whom we 
cannot easily be placed in comparison. Every num 
sees without malevolence the^ progress of another in 
the tracks of life, which he has himself no desire to 
tready and hears, without indination to cavils or con- 
tradiction, the renowB of those whose distance will ri(rt 
sufier them to draw the attentim of mankind from his 
own merit. The sailcH* never thinks it necessary to 
contest the lawyer's abilities } nor would the Rambler^ 
however jealous t^ his reputation,, be much disturbed 
by the success of rival wits at Agra or Ispahan. 

We do not therefore ascribe to you any superlative 
degree of virtue, when we believe that we may inform 
yon of our change of condition without dwiger of ma- 
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lignaDt fasciDatioQ i and that when you re&d of the 
mtuTt^e of your correspondents Hymenteus and 
Tranquilla, you will join your wishes to thoise of 
their other friends for the happy event of an union 
in which caprice and selfishness had so little part. 

There is at le^ this reason why we should be less 
deceived in our connul&d hopes than many who enter 
into the same state, that we have allowed our minds to 
form no unreasonable expectations, nor vitiated our 
fimcies in the soft hours of courtship, with visions of 
felicity which human power cannot bestow, or of per- 
fection which human virtue cannot attain. That im- 
partiality with which we endeavour to inspect the man- 
ners of all whom we have known, was never so much 
overpowered by our pasn^on, but that we discovered 
some faults and weaknesses in each other; and joined 
our hands in conviction* that as there are advant^;es 
to be ei^oyed in marri^e, there are inconveniendes 
likewise to be endured ; and that, together with con- 
foierate intellects and auxiliar virtues, we must find 
dijBferent opinions snd opposite inclinations. 

AVe however flatter ourselves, for who is not flat- 
tered by himself as well as by others on the day of 
marriage!' that we are eminently qualified to giv« 
mutual pleasure. Our birth is without any such re- 
markable disparity as can give either an opportunity of 
insulting the other with pompous names and s{dendid 
alliances, or of calling in, upon any domestick contro- 
versy, the overhearing assistance of powerful relations. 
Our fortune was equally suitable, so that we meet 
without any of those obligations, which always pro- 
duce reproach or suspicion of r^roach ; whichi tl^ough 
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theymay be forgotten in the gaieties of the first month, 
no delicacy will always suppress, or of which the sup- 
pression must be considered as a new favour, to be 
repaid by tameness and submission, till ^^titqde 
tdJECs the place of love, and the desire of pleasing 
degenerates by degrees into the fear of offending. 

The settlements caused no delay ^ for we did not 
trust our afi^rs to the negotiation of wretches, who 
would have paid their court by multiplying stipula- 
tions. Tranquilla scorned to detain any part of her 
fortune from him into whose hands she delivered up 
her person ; and Hymenffius thought no act of base- 
ness more criminal than his who enslaves his wife by 
her own generosity, who, by mwrying without a 
jointure, condemns her to all the dangers of accident 
and caprice, and at last boasts his liberality, by grant- 
ing what only the indiscretion of her kindness en- 
abled him to withhold. He therefore received, on 
the common terms the portion which any other woman 
might have brought him, and reserved all the exuber- 
ance of acknowledgment for those excellencies which 
he has yet been able to discover only in Tranquilla. 

We did not pass the weeks of courtship like those 
who consider themselves as taking the Wt draught 
of pleasure, and resolve not to quit the bowl with- 
out a surfeit, or who know themselves about to 
set happiness to hazard, and endeavour to lose their 
sense of danger in the ebriety of perpetual amuse-^ 
ment, and whirl round the gulph before they sink. 
Hymenxus often repeated a medical axiom, that the 
smcours qf sickness ought not to be wasted, in health. 
We know that however our ieyes may yet sparkle. 
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aod our hearts bound at the presence of each 6ther, 
the time of listleasness and satiety, of peevishness and 
discontent, must come at last, in which we shall be 
driven for relief to shows and recrestions ; that the 
uniformity of life must be scmietimes diversified, and 
the vacuities of conversation sometimes . si^lplied. 
We rqoice in the refiection that we have stores of 
novelty yet unexhausted, which may be opened when 
repletion shall call for change, and gratifications yet 
untasted, by which life, when it shall become vapid 
or better, may be restored to its former sweetness and 
sprightliness, and again irritate the appetite, and again 
spaiile in the cup. 

Our time will probably be less tasteless than that 
of- those whom the authority and avarice of parents 
unite almost without their consent in their early 
years, before they have accumulated any fiind of re- 
flection, or collected materials for mutual entertain- 
ment. Such we have often seen rising in the morn- 
ing to cards, and retiring in the aftemoonto doze, 
whose happiness was celebrated by their neighbours, 
because they happened to grow rich by parsimonyj 
and to be kept quiet by insensibility, and agreed to 
eat and to sleep together. 

We have both mingled .with the world, and are 
therefore no strangers to the faults Mid virtues, 
the designs and competitions, the hop^s and fears 
of our cotemporaries. We have both amused our 
leisure with books, and can therefore recount the 
events of former times, or cite the dictates of an- 
cient wisdom. Every occurrence furnishes us<with, 
s<jHie hint .which, one or, the mother can improve, 
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and if it should happen that memory or im^ina- 
tion,&U us, we can retire to no idle or unimproving 
solitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a distance, ex- 
hibit this general Vesembiance, yet a neu'er inspec- 
tion discovers such a dissimilitude of our habitudes 
and sentiments, as leaves each some peculiar advan- 
tages Bsxd affords that amcordta discors, that suitable 
disagreement which is always necessary to intellectual 
harmony. There may be a tot^ diversity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the same delight, 
md there may likewise be such a conformity of no- 
tions as leaves neither any thing to add to the deci- 
sions of the other. With such contrariety there can 
be m) peace, with such similarity there can be no 
pleasure. Our reasonings, though often formed upon 
difl^rent views, terminate generally in the same con- 
clusion. Our thoughts, like rivulets issuing from 
distant springs, are each impregnated in its course 
with various mixtures, and tinged by infusions un- 
known to the other, yet, at last, easily unite into one 
strewn, and purify themselves by the gentle efifer- 
vescence of contrary qualities. 

These benefits we receive in a greater degree as we 
cofliverse without reserve, because we have nothing to 
ccmceal. We have no debts to be pud by impercep- 
tible deductions from avowed expenses, no hal»ts to 
be indulged by the private subserviency of a favoured 
servant, no private interviews with needy relations, 
no intelligence with spies placed upQn each other. 
We considered marriage as the most solemn league of 
perpetual friendship, a state from which artifice and 
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concealment are to be banished for ever, and in which 
every act of dissimulation is a breach of faith. 

The impetuous viviicity of youth, and that ardour 
of desire, which the first sight of pleasure naturally 
produces, have long ceased to hurry as into irregu- 
larity and vehemence ; and experience has shown us 
that few gratificationa are too valuable to be sacrificed 
to complaisance. We have thoujght it convenient to 
rest from the fatigue of pleasure, and now only con- 
tinue that course of life into which we had before 
entered, confirmed in our choice by mutual approba- 
tion, supported in our resolution by mutual encou- 
ragement, and assisted in our efforts by mutual ex- 
hortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our prospect of life : a pro- 
spect which, as it is beheld with more attention, seems 
to open more extensive happiness, and ^reads, by 
degrees, into the boundless regions of eternity. But 
if all onr prudence has been vain, and we are doomed' 
to give one instance more of the uncertainty of human 
discernment, we shall comfort ourselves amidst our 
disappointments, that we were not betrayed but by 
such delusions as caution could not escape, since 
vra sought happiness only in the arms of virtue. We 
are* 

Sir, 

Your humble servants. 

Hymen* us, 
Tranquiixa. 
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Dea^t 

Front prima muhot, rara mens intetligit 

Quod iuteriore amdidit euro angulo, Phadrvb. 

The tinsel glitter, and the specions mien, 
Delade the most ; few pry behind the scene. 

It has been observed by Boileau, that " a mean 
or common- thought, expressed in pompous diction, 
generally pleases more than a new or noble sentiment 
delivered in low and vulgar language; because the 
number is greater of those whom custom has en- 
abled to judge of words, than whom study has 
qualified to examine things." 

This solution might satisfy, if such only were of- 
fended with meanness of expression as are unable to 
distinguish propriety of thought, and to separate pro- 
positions or images irom the vehicles by which they 
are conveyed to the understanding. . But this kind 
of dis^st is by no means conlined to the. ignorant or 
superficial ; it operates uniformly and universally upon 
readers of all classes ; every man, however profound 
or abstracted, perceives himself irresistibly alienated 
by low terms ; they .who profess the most zealous 
adherence to truth are forced to admit that she owes 
part of her charms to her ornaments ; and loses much 
of her power over the soul, when she appears dis- 
graced by a dress uncouth or ill-adjusted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not dis- 
gusted alike by the same compositions, because we do 
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not. all agree to censure the same terms as low. No 
word is naturally or intrinsicallymeaner than another ; 
our opinion therefore of words, as of other things ar- 
bitrarily and capriciously established, depends wholly 
upon accident and custom. The cottager tliinks 
those apartments splendid ^ and spacious, which an 
inhabitant of palaces will despise for their inelegance ; 
and to hnn who has passed most of his hours with the 
delicate and polite, many expressions will seem sor- 
~ did, which another equally acute, may hear without 
office ; but a mean t^nn never fuls to displease him 
to whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly 
and invariably despised, though he who is poor, in 
the eyes of some, may, by others, be envied for his 
wealth. 

Words become low by the occasions to which they 
are applied, or the general character of them who use 
them; and the disgust which they produce, arises 
from the revival of those im^es with which they are 
commonly united. Thus if, in the most solemn dis. 
course, a phrase happens to occur which has been 
successfully employed in some ludicrous narrative, 
the gravest auditor finds it difficult to refrain from 
laughter, when they who are not prepossessed by the 
same accidental association, are utterly unable to guess 
the reason of his merriment. Words which convey ■ 
ideas of dignity in one age, are banished from elegant 
writing or conversation in another, because they are in 
time debased by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer 
heard without the involuntary recollection of unpleas- 
ing -images. 

When Macbeth is confirming himself in the hor- 
rid purpose Qf stabWng his king, he breaks out 
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amidst his emotions into a wish .naturiil to a mur- 
derer: 

■Come, thick night ! 

And pall thee in the dnanest BDioke of bell. 
That my keen knife see nut the wonnd it makes ; 
Nor heav'o peep through the blanket of the dark. 
To cry. Hold ! hold ! 

In this passage is exerted ^1 the force of poetry,-— that 
force which calls new powers into being, which em- 
bodies' sentiment, and animates matter ; yet, perh^s, 
scarce any man now peruses it without some disturb- 
ance of his attention, from the counteraction of the 
words to the ideas. What can be more dreadful than 
to implore the presence of night, invested, not in 
common obscurity, but in the smoke of hell ? Yet 
the efficacy of this invocation is destroyed by the 
insertion of an epithet now seldom heard but in the 
stable, and dun night may come or go without any 
other notice than contempt. 

If we start into raptures when some hero of the 
Iliad tells us that Scpu p.aivmti, his lance rages with 
eagerness to destroy ; if we are alarmed at the terrour 
of the soldiOTS commanded by Caesar to hew down the 
sacred grove, who dreaded, says Lucan, lest the axe 
umed at the oak should fly back upon the striker : 

— ■— Si robora sacrajirirent, 
In sua credebant redituroi membra tecarts ; 
None dares with impious steel the grove to rend, 
li^Bt on himself tiie destin'd stroke descend; 

we cannot surely but S3niipathise with the horrours of 
a wretch about to murder hia master, his friend, his 
benefactor, who suspects that the weapon will refute 
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its office, and start back from the breast wbicb he is 
preparing to violate. Yet this sentiment is weakened 
by the name of an instrument used by butchers and 
cooks in the meanest employments : we do not im- 
mediately conceive that any crime of importance is to 
be committed vrith a knife ; or who does not, at last, 
from the long habit of connecting a knife with sordid 
offices, feel aversion rather than terrour ? 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of guilt, 
that the inspection of heaven may be intercepted, and 
that he may, in the involutioDs of infernal darkness, 
esct^e the eye of Providence. This is the utmost ex- 
travf^ance of determined wickedness ; yet this is so 
debased by two unfortunate words, that while I endea- 
vour to impress on my reader the enei^ of the senti- 
ment, I can scarce check my risibility, when the ex- 
pression forces itself upon my mind; for who, without 
some relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the avengers 
of guUt peeping through a blanket? 

These imperfections of diction are lessvobvious to 
the reader, as he is less acquainted with common . 
usE^es ; they are therefore wholly imperceptible to a 
foreigner, who learns our laogu^e from books, and 
will strike a solitary academick less forcibly than a 
modish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites that most concur to 
complete an author, few are of more importance than 
an early entrance into the living world. The seeds 
of knowledge maybe planted in solitude, but must be 
cultivated in publick. Argumentation may be taught 
in colleges, and theories formed in retirement ; but 
the artifice of embellishment, and the powers of at- 
traction, can be gained only by general converse. 
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An acquaintance with prevailing customs and fa- 
shionable degance is necessary likewise for other'pur- 
poses. The injury that grand imagery suffers from 
unsuitable language, personal merit may fear from 
rudeness and indelicacy. When the success of ^neas 
depended on the favour of the queen upon whose 
coasts he was driven, his celestial protectress thought 
him not sufficiently secured against rejection by his 
piety or bravery, but rfecorated him for the interview 
with preternatural beauty. Whoever desires, for his 
writings or himselfi what none can reasonably con- 
temn, the &vour of mankind, must add grace to 
strength, and make his thoughts agreeable as well as 
useful. Many complain of neglect who never tried 
to attract regard. It cannot be expected that the 
patrons of science or virtue should be solicitous to dis- 
cover excellencies, which they who possess them shade 
and disguise. Few have abilities so much needed by 
the rest of the world as to be caressed on their own 
terms j an4 he that will not condescend to recommend 
himself by external embellishments, must submit to 
the fate of'just sentiment meanly expressed, and be 
jidiculed and forgotten before he is underfdiQod, 
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Nee plvteum ctedit, nee demorsos »opit ungues. Persivs. 

No blood from Intten nails those poems drew j 
But cbnnk'd, liLe spittle, from the lips tbey flew. 

Dbtden. 

Natueal historians assert, that whatever is formed 
for long duration arrives slowly to its maturity. Thus 
the firmest timber is of tardy growth, and animals 
generally exceed each other in longevity, in propor- 
tion to the time between their conception and their 
birth. 

The same observation may be extended to the off- 
spring of the mind. Hasty compositions, however 
they please at first by flowery luxuriance, and spread 
in the sunshine of temporary favour, can seldom 
endure the change of seasons, but perish at the first 
blast of criticism, or frost of neglect. When Apelles 
was reproached with the paucity of his productions, 
and the incessant attention with which he retouched 
his pieces, he condescended to make no other answer, 
than that he painted for perpetuity. 
' No vanity can more justly incur contempt and in- 
dignation than that which boasts of negligence and 
hurry. For who can bear with patience the writer 
who claims sudh superiority to the rest of his species, 
as to. imagine that mankind are at leisure for atten- 
tion to his extemporary sallies, and th^ posterity' will 
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reposite his casual efiusions among the treasures of 
uicient wisdom ? 

Men have sometimes appeared of such transcend- 
ent abilities, that their slightest and most cursory per- 
formances excel all that labour and study caii enable 
meaner intellects to compose ; as there are regions 
of which the spontaneous products cannot be equal- 
led in other soils by care and culture. But it is no 
less dangerous for any man to place himself in this' 
rank of understanding, and fancy that he is bom to 
be illustrious without labour, than to omit the cares 
of husbandry, and expect from his ground the blos- 
soms of Arabia. 

The greatest part of those who congratulate them- 
selves upon their intellectual dignity, and usurp the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only themselves 
would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to veneration 
^id immortality on easy terms. This ardour of 
confidence is usually found among those wh(^ having 
not enlarged their notions by books or conversation, 
are persuaded, by the partiality which we all feel in 
our own iavour, that they have reached the summit 
of excellence, because they discover none higher than 
themselves ; and who acquiesce in the first thoughts 
that occur,' because their scantiness of knowledge 
allows them little choice ; and the narrown^s of their 
vievvs affords them no glimpse of perfection, of that 
sublime idea which human industry has from the 
first ages been vainly toiling to approach. They 
see a little, and believe that there is nothing beytmd 
their sphere of visidn, as the Patuecos of Spain, who. 
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inhabited a small valley, conceived the surrounding 
mountains to be the boundaries of the world. In 
proportion as perfection is more distinctly conceived, 
the pleasure of contemplating our own performances 
will be lessened ; it may therefore be observed, that 
they who most deserve praise are often afraid to de- 
cide in favour of their own performances ; they know 
how much is still wanting to their completion, and 
wait with anxiety and terrour the determination of 
the publick. ' I please every one else,' says TuUy, 
' but never satisfy myself.' 

It has often been inquired, why, notwithstanding 
the advances of lat^ ages in science, and the assist- 
saice which the infusion of so many new ideas has 
given us, we fall below the ancients in the art of com- 
position. Some part of their superiority may be. 
justly scribed to the graces of their language, from 
which the most polished of the present European 
tongues are nothing more than barbarous degenera- 
tions. Some advantage they might gain merely by 
' priority, which put them in possession of the most 
natural sentiments, and left us nothing but servile 
repetition or forced conceits. But the greater part 
of their praise seems to have been the just reward 
of modesty and labour. Their sense of human weak- 
ness confined them commonly to one study, which 
their knowledge of the extent of every science eng^ed 
them to prosecute with indefatigable diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I remember none 
except Starius who ventures to mention the speedy 
production of his writings, either as an extrauation 
of his faults, or a proof of his facility. Nor did 
Statins, when he considered himself as a candidate 
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for lasting reputation, think a closer attention un- 
necessary, but amidst all his pride and indigence, the 
two great hasteners of modem poems, employed 
twelve years upon the Thebaid, and thinks his claim 
to renown proportionate to his labour. 

Thebais, maHa cruciata lima, 
Tentat, audaci^e, Mantuanie 



Polish'd with endless toil, my lays 
At length aspire to MaDtnan praise. 

Ovid indeed apologizes in his banishment for the 
imperfection of his letters, but mentions his want of 
leisure to polish them as an addition to his calamities ; 
and was so far irom imagining revisals and corrections 
unnecessary, that at his departure from Rome he 
threw his Metamorphoses into the fire, lest he should 
be disgraced by a hook which' he could not hope to 
finish. 

It seems not often io have happened that the same 
writer aspired to reputation in verse and prose ; and 
of those few that attempted such diversity of excel- 
lence, I know not that even one succeeded. Con- 
trary characters they never imagined a single mind 
able to support, and therefore no man is recorded 
to have undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 
poetry. 

What they had written, they did not venture in 
their first fondness to thrust into the world, but, con- 
sidering the impropriety of sending forth inconside- 
rately that which cannot be recalled, deferred the 
publication, if not nine years, according to the di- 
rection of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled, 
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after the raptures of invention and the glare of novelty 
had ceased to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in those days no weekly or diurnal 
writers ; multa dies et multa litura, much time, and 
many rasures, were considered as indispensable re- 
quisites J. and that no other method of attaining lasting 
praise has been yet discovered, may be conjectured 
from the blotted manuscripts of Milton now remain- 
ing, and from the tardy emission of Pope's compo- 
sitions, delayed more than once till the incidents to 
which they alluded were forgotten ; till his enemies 
were secure from his satire,, and, what to an honest 
mind must be more painful, his friends were deaf to 
hia encomiums. 

To him, whose eagerness of praise hurries his pro- - 
ductions soon into the light, many imperfections are 
unavoidable, even where the mind furnishes the mate- 
rials, as well as regulates their disposition, and nothing 
depends upon search or information, Delay opens 
new veins of thought, the subject dismissed for a time 
appears with a new tr^n of dependent images, the 
accidents of reading or conversation supply new orna- 
ments or allusions, or mere intermission of the fatigue 
of thinking enables the mind to collect new force, and 
make new excursions. But all those benefits come too 
late for him, who, when he was weary with labour, 
snatched at the recompense, and gave his work to his 
friends and his enemies, as soon as impatience and 
pride persuaded him to conclude it. 

One of the most pernicious efifects of haste, is 
obscurity. He that teems with a quick succession of 
ideas, and perceives how one sentiment produces 
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another, easily believes that he can clearly express 
what he so strongly comprehends ; he seldom suspects 
his thoughts of embarrassment, while he preserves in 
his own memory the series of connexion, or his dic- 
tion of ambiguity, while only one sense is present to 
his mind. ' Yet if he has been employed on an ab- 
struse or complicated at^ment, be will find, when 
be has awhile withdrawn his mind, and returns as |t 
new reader to his work, that he has only a conjectural 
glimpse of his own meaning, and that to explain it to 
those whom he desires to instruct, he must open his 
sentiments, disentangle his method, and alter his ar- 
rangement. 

Authors and lovers always suffer some infatuation, 
from which only absence can set them free ; and every 
man ought to restore himself to the full exercise of his 
judgment, before he does that which he cannot do im- 
properly without injuring his honour and his quiet. 
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No. 1?0.— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1751. 
ConfiUor : ti quidprodest delicfafateri. Ovid. 

I grant the cbarge; forgive the fanit confess'd. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AH one of those beings from whom many, that 
melt at the sight of all other misery, think it me- 
ritorious to withhold relief; one whom the rigour of 
virtuous indignation dooms to sufPer without com- 
phunt, and perish without regard ; and whom I my- 
self have formerly insulted in the pride of reputation 
and security of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was bur- 
thened with more children than he could decently 
support. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
Ixmdon to his country seat, condescending to make 
him a visit, was touched with compassion of his 
narrow fortune, and resolved to ease him of part of 
his charge, by t^ing the care of a child upon him- 
self. Distress on one side, and ambition on the other, 
were too powerful for parental fondness, and the little 
family passed in review before him, that he might 
mx^e his choice. I was then ten years old, and, 
without knowing for what purpose I was called to my 
great cousin, endeavoured to recommend myself by 
my best courtesy, sung him my prettiest song, told the 
last story that I had read, and so much endeared 
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myself by my innocence, that he declared his reso- 
lution to adopt me, and to educate me with his own 
daughters. 

My parents felt the common struggles at the ' 
thought of parting, and * some natural tears they 
dropp'd, but wip'd'them soon.' They considered, not 
without that ftdse estimation of the value of wealth 
which poverty long continued always produces, that 
I was raised to higher ran^ than they could give me, 
and to hopes of more ample fortune than they could 
bequeath. My mother sold some of her ornaments 
to dress me in such a manner as might secure me 
from contempt at my first arrival ; and, when she dis- 
missed me, pressed me to her bosom with an embrace 
that I still feel, gave me some precepts of piety, 
which) however neglected, I have not forgotten, and 
uttered prayers for my final happiness, of which I 
have not yet ceased to hope that they will at last be 
granted. . 

;My sisters envied my new finery, and seemed not 
much to regret our ! separation ; my father conducted 
me to the stage-coach with a kind of cheerful tender- 
ness ; and in a very short time I was transported to 
splendid apartments, arid a luxurious table, and grew 
familiar to show, noise, and gaiety. ... 

In three years my mother died, having implored 
a blessing on her family with her. last breath. I had 
little opportunity to indulge a sorrow, which there 
was none to jartake with me, and therefore soon 
ceased to reflect much upon my loss. My father 
turned all his care upon his other children, whom 
some fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four years afler my 
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mother, to leave in a condition above their expec- 
tations. 

I should have ahared the increase of his fbrtutie, 
and had once a portion assigned me in his will ; but 
my cousin assuring him that all care for me was need- 
less, since he had resolved to place me happily in the 
world, directed him to divide my part amoi^;$t my 
sisters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependence without re* 
source. Being now at an age in which young women 
are initiated into company, I was no longer to be 
supported in my former character, but at considerable 
expense j so that, partly lest I should waste money, 
and partly lest my appearance might draw too many 
compliments and assiduities, I was insensibly degraded 
from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges above 
the head servant, but that of receiving no wages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that. resentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my . importance by little services and 
active ofiBciousness, and, for a time, preserved myself 
from neglect, by withdrawing all pretenees to com- 
petition, and studying to please rather than to shine. 
But my interest, notwithstanding this expedient, 
hourly declined, and my cousin's favourite maid begtm 
to exchange repartees with me, and consult me about 
the alterations of a cast gown. 

I was' now completely depressed ; Hid, though I 
had seen mankibd enough to know the necessity of 
outward cheerfulness, I often.withdrew to mychamber 
to vent my grief, or turn my condition in my mind, 
and examine by what means I might esci^ from perr 
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petual mortification. At last my Bchemes and sorrows 
were interrupted by a sudden change of ray relatiDn*s 
behaviour, who one day took an occasion, when we 
were left together in a room, to bid me suffer myself 
no longer to be insulted, but assume the place which 
he always intended me to hold in the family. He 
assured me that his wife's preference of her own 
daughters should never hurt me ; and, accompanying 
his professions with a purse of gold, ordered me to 
bespeak a rich suit at the mercer's, and t« apply pri- 
vately to him for money when I wanted it, and insi- 
nuate that my other friends supplied me, which he 
would take care to confirm. - 

By this stratagem, which I did not then under- 
stand, he filled me with tenderness and gratitude, 
compelled me to repose on him as my only support, 
and produced a necessity of private conversation. 
He often appointed interviews at the house of an 
acqu»ntance, and sometimes called on me with a 
coach, and carried me abroad. My sense of his 
favour, and the desire of retaining it, disposed me 
to unlimited complaisance ; and, though I saw his 
kindness grow every day more fond, I did not suffer 
any suspicion to enter my thoughts. At last the 
wretch took advantage of the familiarity which he 
enjoyed as my relation, and the submission which he 
exacted as my benefactor, to complete the ruin of an 
orphan, whom his own promises had made indigent, 
whom his indulgence had melted, and his authority 
subdued. 

I know not why it should afford subject of exulta- 
tion, to overpower on any terms the resolution, or 
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surprise the caution of a girl ; but of all the boasters 
that deck themselves in the spoils of innocence and 
beauty, they surely have the least pretensions to tri- 
umph, who submit to owe their success to some 
casual influence. They neither employ the graces of 
fancy, northe force of understanding, in theirattempts; 
they cannot please their vanity with the art of their ap- 
proaches, the delicacy of their adulations, the elegance 
of their address, or the efficacy of their eloquence ; nor 
applaud themselves .as possessed of any qualities, by 
which i^ection is attracted. They surmount no ob- 
stacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack only those 
who cannot resist, and are oflen content to possess 
the body, without any solicitude to gain the heart. 

Many of those despicable wretches does my pre- 
sent acquaintance with infamy and wickedness enable 
me to number among the heroes of debauchery: 
reptiles whom their own servants would have despised, 
had they not been their servants ; and with whom 
be^ary would have disdained intercourse, had she 
not been allured by hopes of relief. Many of the 
beings which are now rioting in taverns, or shivering 
in the streets, have been corrupted, not by arts of 
gallantry which stole gradually upon the affections 
and laid prudence asleep, but by the fear of losing 
benefits which were never intended, or of incurring 
resentment which they could not escape ; some have 
been frighted by masters, and some awed by guardians 
into ruin. 

Our <irime had its usual consequence, and he soon 
perceived that I could not long continue in his family. . 
I was distracted at the thought of the reproach which 
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I now believed inevitable. He comforted me with 
hopes of eluding all discovery, and often upbraided 
me with the anxiety, which perhaps none but himself 
saw in my countenance ; but at last mingled his as- 
surances of protection and maintenance with menaces 
of total desertion, if, in the moments of perturbation, 
I should sufier his secret to escape, or'endeavour to 
throw on him any part of my infamy. 

Thus passed the dismal hours, till my retreat could 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my re- 
lations had sent for me to a distant country, and I 
enter'ed upon a state which-shall be described in my 
next letter. 

I am. Sir, &c^ 

MlSE-LLA. 
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Tada cidi comexa tueri. Viao. 

Dark is tbe sun, and loathMme is the day. ' 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

MisELLA now sits down to continue her narrative. 
I am convinced that nothing would more powerfully 
preserve youth from irregularity, or guard inex- 
perience from .seduction, than a just description of 
the condition into which the wanton plunges herself; 
and therefore hope that my letter may be a suf- 
ficient antidote to my example. 

AAer the distraction, hesitation, and delays, which 
■ the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was re- 
moved to lodgings in a distant part of the town, nnder 
one of the characters commonly assumed upon such 
occasions. Here, being by my circumstances con^ 
demned to solitude* I passed most of my hours in ' 
bitterness and anguish. The conversation of the 
people with whom I was placed was not at all capable 
of engaging my attention, or di^ssessing the reigning 
ideas. The books which I carried to my retreat ' 
were such as heightened my abhorrence of myself; 
for I was not so far abandoned as to sink voluntarily 
into corruption, or endeavour to ^conceal from my 
own mind the enormity of my crime. 

My relation remitted .none of his fondness-, but 
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visited me so often, that I was sometimes afraid lest 
his assiduity should expose him to suspicion. When- 
ever he came he found me weeping, and was thei-e- 
fore less delightfully entertained than he expected. 
After frequent expostulations upon the unreasonable- 
ness of my sorrow, and innumerable protestations of 
everlasting regard, he at last found that I was more 
affected with the loss of my innocence, than the 
danger of my fame ; and, that he might not be dis- 
turbed by my remorse, began to lull my conscience 
with the opiates of irreligibn. His ailments were 
such as my course of life has since exposed me often 
to the necessity of heariDg,-^vuIgar, empty, and fal- 
lacious } yet, they at first confounded me by their 
novelty, filled me with doubt and perplexity, and 
interrupted' that peace which I began to feel from 
the sincerity of my repentance, without substituting 
any other support. I listened awhile to his impious 
gabble, but its influence was soon overpowered by 
natural reason and early education } and the convic- 
tions which this new atteihpt gave me of his baseness 
completed my abhorrence. I have heard of barba- 
rians, who, when tempests drive ships upon their 
coast, decoy them to the rocks that they may plunder 
their lading, and have always thought that wretches, 
thus merciless in their depredations, ought to be 
destroyed by a general insurrection of all social 
beings ; yet, how light is this guilt to the crime of 
him, who, in the Stations of remorse, cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and, when he has drawn aside ere- ' 
dulity from the paths of virtue, hides the light of 
Heaven which would direct her to return ! I had 
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hitherto considered, him as a man equally betrayed 
with myself by the concurrence of appetite and op- 
portunity ; but I now saw with horrour that he was 
contriving to perpetuate his gratification, and was 
desirous to fit me to his purpose, by complete and 
radical corruption. 

To escape, however, was not yet in my power. I 
could support the expenses of my condition only 
by the continuance of his favour. He provided all 
that was necessary, and in a few weeks congra* 
tulated me upon my escape from the danger which 
we had both expected with so much anxiety. 1 then 
began to remind him of his promise to restore me 
with my fame uninjured to the world. He promised 
me in general terms, that nothing should be want- 
ing which his power Could add to ray happiness, but 
forbore to release me from my confinement. I knew 
how much ray reception in the world depended upon 
my speedy return, and was therefore outrageously 
impatient of his delays, which I now perceived to be 
only artifices of lewdness. He told me at last, with 
an appearance of sorrow, that all hopes of restoration 
to my former state were for ever precluded ; that 
chance had discovered my secret, and malice divulged 
it ; and that nothing now remained, but to seek a 
retreat more private, where curiosity or hatred could , 
never find us. 

The rage, anguish, and resentment, which I felt 
at this account are not to be expressed. I was in 
so much dread of reproach and infamy, which he re- 
presented as pursuing rae vrith full cry, that I yielded 
myself implicitly to his disposal, and was removed, 
with a thousand studied precautions, through by-ways 
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and dark passages to another house, where I haraasied 
him "with perpetual solicitations for a small annuity 
that might enable me to live in the country in ob- 
scurity and innocence. 

This demand he at iirst evaded with ardent pro- 
fessions, but in time appeared offended at -my im- 
portunity and distrust ; and having one day endea- 
voured to soothe me with uncommon expressions of 
tenderness, when he found my, discontent .immove- 
able, l^ft me with some inarticulate mufmurs of 
langer. I was pleaded that he was at last roused to 
^sensibility,, and expecting that at his next visit he 
would comply with my request, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was so 
much pleased with this pause of persecution, that I 
did not reflect how much his ^[>8eDce had ■. exceeded 
the usual. intervals, till I was alarmed with the danger 
,of wanting subsistence. I then suddenly contracted 
my expenses, but was unwilling to .supplicate for . 
•assistance. Necessity, however, soon overcame my 
3M0desty or my pride, and I applied to him by a letter, 
but had no answer. I writ in terms more pressing, 
:but without effect. I th^n sent an agent to inquire 
after him, who informed me, that he had quitted his 
house, and was gone with his f^ily to reside for 
iSome tim^ on tis estate in Ireland, • 

However shocked at this abrupt departure, I was 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly abandon 
•jne, and therefore, by the sale of my clothes, I 
supported myself, expecting that every post would 
bring me relief. - Thus I passed seven months be- 
.tween hope and dejection, in a gradual approach 
to poyerty and distress, emaciated with discontent. 
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and bewildered with uncertainty. At last, my land- 
lady, after many hints of the necessity of a new lover, 
took the opportunity of my absence to search my 
boxes, and missing some of my apparel» seized the 
renuundw for*!tent, and led me to the door. 

To remonstrate against legal cruelty was vain ; to 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless. I went 
away I knew not whither, and wandered about with 
out any settled purpose, unacquainted with the usual 
expedients of misery, unqualified for laborious offices, 
afraid to meet an eye that had seen me before, and 
hopeless of relief from those who were strangers to 
my former condition. Night came on in the midst of 
my distraction, and I still continued to wander till the 
menaces of the watch obliged me to shelter myself in 
a covered passage. 

Next day I procured a lodging in the backward 
garret of a mean house, and employed my landlady to 
inquire for a service. My applications were gene- 
rally r^ected for want of a character. At length I 
was received at a draper's ; but when it was known to 
my mistress that I had only one gown, and that of 
silk, she was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and 
without warning hurried me away. I then tried to 
support myself by my needle; and, by my landlady's 
recommendation, obtained a little work from a shop, 
and for three weeks lived without repiningj but when 
my punctuality had gained me so much reputation, 
that I was trusted to make up a head of some v^ue, 
one of my fellow-lodgers stole the lace, and I was 
obliged to fly from a prosecution. 
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. Thus driven again into the streets, I lived uppn the 
least that could support me, and at night accommo- 
dated myself under pent-houses as well as I could. 
At length I became absolutely penuyless ; and having 
strolled all day without sustenance, wa^ at the close of 
evening, accosted by an elderlyman, with an invitation 
to a tavern. I refused him with hesitationj he seized 
me by the hand, and drew me into a neighbouring 
house, where, when he saw my face pale with hunger, 
and my eyM swelling with tears, he spumed me from 
him, and bade me cant and whine in some other place ; 
he for his part would take care of his pockets. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 
tfearcely strength to walk further, when another soon 
addressed me in the same manner. When he saw the 
same tokens of calamity, he considered that I might 
be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore quickly 
made overtures, which I had no longer firmness to 
reject. By this man I was maintained four months 
in penurious wickedness, and then abandoned to my 
former condition, from which I was delivered by 
another keeper. 

In this abject state I have now passed four years, 
the drudge of extortion and the sport of drunken- 
ness; sometimes the property of one man, and some- 
times the common prey of accidental lewdness ; at , 
one time tricked up for sale by the mistress of a 
brothel, at another begging in the streets to be 
relieved from hunger by wickedness j without any 
hope in the day but of finding some whom folly or 
excess may expose to my allurements, and without 
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any reflections at night, but such as guilt and terrour 
impress upon me. 

If those who pass their days in plenty and se- 
curity, could visit for an hour the dismal receptacles 
to which the prostitute retires from her nocturnal 
excursions, and see the wretches that lie crowded 
together, mad with intemperance, ghastly with fa- 
mine, nauseous with filth, and noisome with dis- 
ease ; it would not be easy for any degree of abhor- 
rence to harden them against compassion, or to re- 
press the desire which they must immediately feel to 
rescue such numbers of human beings from a state so 
dreadful. 

It is said, that in France they annually evacuate 
their streets, and ship their prostitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies. If the women that infest this city 
had the same opportunity of escaping from their 
miseries, I believe very little force would be neces- 
sary ; for who among them can dread any change ? 
Many of us indeed are wholly unqu^ified for any 
but the most servile employments, and those perhaps 
would require the care of a magistrate to hinder 
them from following the same practices in another 
country ; but others are only precluded by infamy 
iroin reformation, and would gladly be delivered on 
any terms from the necessity of guilt and the tyranny 
, of chance. No place but a populous -city can of- 
ford opportunities for open prostitution ; and where 
the eye of justice can attend to individuals, those 
who cannot be made good may be restrained from 
mischief. For my part, I should exult at the pri- 
vilege of banishment, and think myself happy in wty 
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region that should restore me once again te honesty 
and peace. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

MiSELLA. 



No. 172— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1751. • 

Stepe rogare soles qualit sim, Prisce, Juturus 

Sijiam locuplet ; simgne repenle potens. 
Quemguant posse pulas mores TMrrareJiituros f - 

Die mihi, sifias tu leo; qualit er'u. Mart. 

Priscns, you've often ask'd me hour I'd five. 

Should fate at once both wealth and honour give. * 

What soul his future condnct can foresee ? 

Tell me what sort of lion you would be. F. Lewis. 

Nothing has been longer observed, than that 
a change of fortune causes a change of manners ; and 
that it is difficult to conjecture from the conduct of 
him whom we see in a low condition, how he would 
act, if wealth and power were put into his hands. 
But it is generally agreed, that few men are made 
better by affluence or exaltation ; and that the powers 
of the mind, when they are unbound and expanded by 
the sunshine of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into 
follies, than blossom into goodness. 

Many observations have concurred to establish thi» 
opinion ;. and it is not likely soon to become obsolete 
for want of new occasions to revive it. The greater 
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part of mankind are corrupt in every condition, a&d 
differ in high and in low stations, only as they have' 
more or fewer opportunities of gratifying their desires, 
or as they are more or less restrained by human cen- 
sures. Many vitiate their principles in the acquisition 
of riches ; — and who can wonder that what is gained 
by fraud and extortion is enjoyed with tyranny and 
excess ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation of 
the mind by external advantages, though certainly not 
uncommon, yet approaches not so nearly to univer- _ 
sality, as some have asserted in the bitterness of re- 
sentment, or. heat of declamation. 

Whoever rises above those who once pleased them- 
selves with equality, will have many malevolent gazers 
at his eminence. To gain sooner than others that 
which all pursue with the same ardour, and to which 
all imagine themselves entitled, will for ever be a 
crime. When those who started with us in the race of 
life, leave us so far behind, that we have little hope to 
overtake them, we revenge our disappointment by 
remarks on the arts of suppiantation by which they 
gained. the advantage, or on the folly and arrogance 
with which they possess it. Of them, whose rise we 
could not hinder, we solace ourselves by prognostica- 
ting the fall. 

It is impossible for human purity not to betray. to 
an eye, thus sharpened by malignity, some stains 
which lay concealed and unregarded, while none 
thought it their interest to discover them ; nor can 
the most circumspect attention, or steady rectitude, 
escape blame from censors, who have no. inclination 
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to approve. Riches, therefore, perhaps do not so 
often produce crimes as incite accusers. 

The common charge against those who rise above 
their original condition, is that' of pride. It is cer- 
tain that success naturally confirms us in a &vourable 
opinion of our own abilities. Scarce any man is 
willing to allot to accident, friendship, and a thou- 
sand causes, which concur in every event without 
human contrivance or interposition, the part which 
they may justly claim in his advancement. We rate 
ourselves by our fortune rather than our virtues, 
apd exorbitant claims are quickly produced by ima- 
ginary merit. But captiousne^s and jealousy are 
likewise easily offended ; and to him who studiously 
looks for an afi&«nt, every mode of behaviour will 
supply it; freedom will be rudeness, and reserve 
sullenness ; mirth will be negligence, and serious- 
ness fonn^ity ; when he is received with ceremony, 
distance and respect are inculcated ; if he is treated 
with familiarity, he concludes himself insulted by con- 
descensions. 

It must however be confessed, that as all sudden 
changes are dangerous, a quick transition from poverty 
to abundance can seldom be made with safety. He 
that has long lived within sight o£ pleasures which he 
could not reach, will need more than- comjnon mode- 
ration, not to lose bis reason in unbounded riot, when 
they are first put into his power. 

Every possession is endeared by novelty ; every 
gratification is exaggerated by desire. It is difficult 
not to estimate what is lately ^ned above its real 
value ; it is impossible not to annex greater happiness 
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to that condition from which vre are unwillingly ex- 
cluded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. For 
this reason, the remote inheiitor of an unexpected 
fortune may be generally diatinguished from those 
who are enriched in the common course of lineal 
descent, by his greater haste to enjoy his wealth, by 
the finery of his dress, the pomp of his equipage* 
the splendour of his furniture, and fhe luxury of his 
table. 

A thousand things which familiarity discovers to 
be of little value, have power for a time to seize the 
imagination. A Virginian king, when the Europeans 
had fixed a lock on his door, was so delighted to find 
his subjects admitted or excluded with such facility, 
that it was from morning to evening his whole em- 
ployment to turn the key. We, among whom locks 
and keys have been longer in use, are inclined to 
laugh at this American amusement ; yet I doubt 
whether this paper will have a single reader that 
may not apply the story to himself, and recollect 
some hours of his life in which he has been equally 
overpowered by the transitory charms of trifling 
novelty. 

Some indulgence is due to him whom a happy gale 
of fortune has suddenly transported into new regions, 
where unaccustomed lustre dazzles his eyes, and 
untasted delicacies solicit his appetite. Let him not 
be considered as lost in hopeless degeneracy, though 
he for a while forgets the regard due to others, to in- 
dulge the contemplation of himself, and in the extra- 
v^ance of his first raptures expects that his eye should 
regulate the motions of all that approach him, and his 
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opinion, be received as decisive and oraculous. His 
intoxication will give way to time ; the madness of joy 
mill fiime imperceptibly away ; the sense of his insuf- 
ficiency will soon return ; he will remember that the 
cO'Operation of others is necessary to his happiness, 
and learn to conciliate their regard by reciprocal be- 
neficence. 

There is, at least, one consideration which ought to 
alleviate our censures of the powerful and rich. To 
imagine them churgeable with all the guilt and folly of 
their own actions, is to be veiy little acquainted with 
the world. , 

De fabsoht pouvoir •oout ignores Fysrene, 
El du lache/ateur la voix enchanteretse, 

Thon hafit not known the ^ddy whirls of fate. 
Nor BcrvUe flatteries which enchant the great. 

MiS8 A. W. 

He that can do much good or harm, will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will suffer to be 
sincere. While we live upon the level with the rest 
of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by the ad- 
monitions of friends and reproaches of enemies ; but 
men who stand in the highest ranks of society, seldom 
hear of their iaults ; if by any accident an opprobrious 
clMnour reaches their ears, flattery is always at hand 
to pour in her opiates, to quiet conviction, and obtund 
remorse.- 

Favonr is seldom gained but by conformity in vice. 
Virtue can . stand without assistance, and considers 
himself as very little obliged by countenance and 
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approbation : but vice, q>iritless and timorous, seeks 
the shelter of crowds, and support of confederacy. 
The sycophant, therefore, neglects the good qualities 
of his patron, and employs all his art on his weak- 
nesses and follies, regales his reigning vanity, or 
stimulates his prevalent desires. 

Virtue is sufficiently difficult with any circum- 
stances, but the difficulty is increased when reproof 
and advice are frighted away. la common life, 
reason and conscience have only the appetites and 
passions to encounter ; but in higher stations, they 
must oppose artifice and adulation. He, therefore, 
that yields to such temptations, cannot give those 
who look upon his miscarriage much reason ftw ex- 
ultation, since few can justly presume that from the 
same snare they should have been able to escape. 
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Qtu virtus, ^oferat error? HoR. 

Now My, where virtue itop*, imd vice begins. 

As any action or posture, long continued, will 
distort and disfigure the limbs; so the mind like- 
wise is crippled and contracted by perpetual appli- 
cation to the same set of ideas. It is easy to guess 
the trade of an artisan by his knees, his fingers, or 
his shoulders : and there are few, among men of the 
more liberal professions, whose minds do not carry 
the brand of their calling, or whose conversation does 
not quickly discover to what class of the community 
they belong. 

These peculiarities have been of great use, in the 
general hostility which every part of mankind exer- 
cises gainst the rest, to furnish insults and sarcasms. 
Every art has its dialect, uncouth and ungrateful to 
all whom custom has not reconciled to its sound, 
and which therefore becomes ridiculous by a slight 
misapplication or unnecessary repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignorance re- 
venges the superciliousness of learning, is that of 
pedantry j a censure which every man incurs, who 
has at any time the misfortune to talk to those who 
cannot understand him, and by which the modest 
and timorous are sometimes frighted from the dis- 
play of their acquisitions, and the exertion of their 
powers. 

Tlie name of a pedant is so formidable to young 
men when they first sally irom their colleges, and is 
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SO liberally scattered by those who mean to boast 
their elegance of education, easiness of manners, and 
knowledge of the world, that it seems to require par- 
ticular consideration ; since, perhaps, if it were once 
understood, many a heart might be freed from pain- 
ful iq^^ensions, and many a tongue delivered from 
reirtraiut. 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of learn- 
ing. It may be discovered either in the choice of a 
subject, or in the manner of treadng it. He is un- 
doubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, when he has made 
himselfmasterof some abstruse and uncultivated part 
of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and discoveries 
upon those whom he believes unable to judge of his 
proficieDCy, and from whom, as he cannot &ar con- 
tradiction, he cannot properly expect applause. 

To this errour the student is sometimes betrayed 
by the natural recurrence of the mind to its common 
employment, by the pleasure which every man re- 
ceirea from the recollection of pleasing images, and 
the denre of dwelling upon t«|uck8, on which he 
knows himself able to speak with justness. But be- 
cause we are seldom so far prejudiced in favour of 
each other, as to search out for palliations, this faihire 
of politeness !s imputed always to vanity ; and the 
harmless collegiate, who perhaps intended entertain- 
ment uid instruction, or at worst only spoke without 
sufficient reflection upon the character of his hearers, 
is censured as arrogant or overbearing, and eager to 
extend his renown, in contempt of the conveniwice 
of society, and the laws of conversation. 

All discourse of which others cannot partake, is 
o2 ' ■ 
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not only an irksome usurpation of the time devoted 
to pleasure and entertainment, but, what never fails 
to excite very keen resentinent, an insolent assertion 
of superiority, and a triumph over less enlightened 
understandings. The pedant is» therefore; not only 
heard with weariness, but malignity j and those who 
conceive themselves insulted by his knowledge never 
fail to tell with acrimony how injudiciously it was 
exerted.: - ! ■ ■ ■ '■ 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, scholars some- 
times diyest themselves with too much haste of their 
academical formality, and in their endeavours to ac- 
commodate their notions and their style to common 
conceptions, talk rather of any thing than of that 
which they understand, and sink into insipidity of 
sentiment and meanness of expression. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of science is particularly hateful 
to women ; and that, therefore, whoever desires to be 
wellVeceived in female assemblies, must qualify him- 
self by a total rejection of all that is serious, rational, 
or important ; must consider argument or criticism 
as perpetually interdicted ; and devote all his atten- 
tion to trifles, and all his eloquence to compliment. 

Students often form their, notions of the present 
generation from the writings of the past, and are not 
very early informed of those changes which the gra- 
dual diffusion of knowledge, or the sudden caprice 
of fashion, produces in the world. Whatever might 
be the state of female literature in the last century, 
there is now, no longer any danger lest the scholar 
should want an adequate audience at the tea-table ; 
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and whoever thinks it necessary to regulate his con- 
versation by antiquated rules, will be rather despised 
for his futility than caressed for his politeness. 
. To talk intentionally in a manner above the com- 
prehension of those whom we address, is unquestion- 
able pedantry ; but surely complaisance requires, that 
no man should, without proof, conclude his company 
. incapable of following him to the highest elevation of 
his fancy, or the utmost extent of his knowledge. It 
is always safer to err in favour of others than of our- 
selves, and therefore we seldom hazard much by en- 
deavouring to excel. 

It ought at least to be the care of learning, when 
she quits her exaltation, to descend with dignity. 
Nothing is more despicable than the airiness and jocu- 
larity of a man bred to severe science, and solitary 
meditation. To trifle agreeably is a secret which 
schools cannot impart j that gay negligence and viva- 
cious levity, which charm down resistance wherever 
they appear, are never attainable by him who, having 
spent his first years among the dust of libraries, enters 
late into the gay world with an unpliant attention and 
established habits. 

It is observed in the panegyrick on JFabricius the 
mechanist, that, though forced by publick employ- . 
ments into mingled conversation, he never lost the 
modesty and seriousness of the convent, nor drew 
ridicule upon himself by an affected imitation of 
fashionable life. To the same praise every man 
devoted to learning ought to aspire. If he attempts 
the softer arts of pleasing, and endeavoui^ to learn 
the graceful bow and the familiar embrace, the insinu- 
ating accent and the general smile, he will lose the 
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respect due to the character of learnings without ar- 
riving at the envied honour of doing any thing with 
elegance and facility. 

Theophrastus was discovered not to be a native of 
Athens, by so strict an adherence to the Attic dialect, 
as showed that he had learned it not by custom, but 
by rule. A man not early formed to habitual elegance, 
betrays in like manner the effects of his education, by . 
lan unnecessary anxiety of behaviour. It is as possible 
to become pedantick by fear of pedantry, as to be 
troublesome by ill-timed civility. There is no kind of 
impertinence more justly censurable, than his who is 
always labouring to level thoughts to intellects higher 
.than hi$ own ; who apologizes for every word vrhich 
his own narrowness of converse inclines him to think 
unusual ; keeps the exuberance of his faculties under 
visible restraint ; is solicitous to anticipate inquiries 
by needless explanations ; and endeavours to shade 
his own abilities, lest weak eyes should be dazzled with 
their lustre. 
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Fanum hotel i'm comu, longe fvge, dummodo ritum 
Excvliat nbi, non hie cui^uam parcet amko. Hos. 

Yonder be drives — avoid th&t fariouB beast : 

If he may bave liis jest, he never cares 

At whose expeoGe; nor friend aor patron spares. 

Francis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR. RAHBLEB, 

The laws of social benevolence require that every 
- man should endeavour to assist others by his ex- 
perience. He that has at last escaped into port from 
the fluctuations of chance, and the gusts of opposition, 
ought to make some improvements in the chart of life, 
by marking the rocks on which he has been dashed, 
and the shallows where he has been stranded. 

The errour into which I was betrayed, when custom 
first gave me up to my own direction, is very fre- 
quently incident to the quick, the sprightly, the fear- 
less, and the gay ; to all whose ardour hurries them 
into precipitate execution of their designs, and im- 
prudent declaration of their opinions ; who seldom 
count the cost of pleasure, or examine the distant 
consequences of any practice that flatters them with 
immediate gratification. 
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I csme forth into the crowded world with the usual 
juvenile ambition, and desired nothing beyond the 
title of a wit. Money I considered as below my 
care ; for I saw such multitudes grow rich without 
understanding, that I could not forbear to look on 
wealth as an acquisition easy to industry directed by 

, genius, and therefore threw it aside as, a secondary 
convenience, to be procured when my principal wish 
should be satisfied, and the claim to intellectual ex- 
cellence universally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in pub- 
lick, and exercised my meditations in solitude. My 
life was divided between the care of providing topicks 
for the entertainment of my company, and that of 
collecting company worthy to be entert^ned ; for I 
soon found, that wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries ; that its success depends upon, the apti- 

' tilde of others to receive impressions ; and that as 
some bodies, indissoluble by heat, can set the furnace 
And crucible at defiimce, there are minds upon which 
the rays of fancy may be pointed without effect, and 
which no' fire of sentiment can agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted myself 
with a set of companions who knew how to laugh, and 
to whom no other recommendation was necessary than 
the power of striking out a jest. Among those I fixed 
my residence, and for a time enjoyed the felicity of 
disturbing the neighbours every night with the ob- 
streperous applause which my sallies forced from the 
audience. The reputation of our club every. day in- 
creased, and as my flights and rem«'ks were circu- 
lated by my admirers, evejy day brought new solicita- 
tions for admission into our society. 
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To suj^rt this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourse, cultivated tbe 
acquaintance of all the fashionable race, and passed 
the day in a continual succession of visits, in which I 
collected a treasure of pleasantry for the expenses of 
the evening. Whatever errour of conduct I could 
discover, vrhatever peculiarity of manner I could ob- 
serve, whatever weakness was betrayed by confidence, 
whatever lapse was suffered by neglect, all was drawn 
together for the diversion of my wild companions, 
who, when they had been taught the art of ridicule, 
never failed to signalize themselves by a zealous 
imitation, and filled the town on the ensuing day with 
scandal and vexation, with merriment and shame. 

I can scarcely believe, when I recollect my own 
practice,' that I could have been so far deluded with 
petty praise, as to divulge the secrets of trust, and to 
expose the levities of frankness ; to waylay thewalks 
of the cautious, and -surprise the security of the 
thoughtless. Yet it is certain, that for many years 
I heard nothing but with design to tell it, and saw 
nothing with any other curiosity than after sortie 
failure that might furnish out a jest. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate ma- 
lignity, or interested insidiousness. I had no other 
purpose than to heighten the pleasure of laughter 
by communication, nor ever raised any pecuniary 
advantage from the calamities of others. I led weak- 
ness and negligence into difficulties, only that I might 
divert myself with their perplexities and distresses ; 
and violated every law of friendship, with no other 
hope than that of gaining the reputation of smartness 
and w^gery. 
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I would not be understood to charge myself with 
any crimes of the atrocious or destructive kind. I 
nerer betrayed an beir to gamesters, or a girl to de- 
bauchees ; never intercepted the kindness of a patron, ' 
or sported away the reputation of innocence. My 
delight was only in petty mischief and momentary 
■ vexations, and my acuteness was employed not upon 
fraud and oppression, which it had been meritorious 
to detect, but upon harmless ignorance or absurdity, 
prejudice or mistake. 

This inquiry I pursued with so much diligence 
and sagacity, that I was able to relate, of every man 
whom I knew, some blunder or miscarriage ; to be- 
tray the most circumspect of my friends into follies, 
by a judicious flattery of his predominant passion ; 
or expose him to contempt, by placing him in cir> 
cumstances which put his prejudices into action, 
brought to view his natural defects, or drew the at> 
tention of the company on his airs of affectation. 

The power had been possessed in vain if it had 
never been exerted ; and it. was not my custom to let 
any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. My im- 
patience of applause brought mc always early to the 
place of entertainment ; and I seldom failed to lay a 
scheme with the small knot that first gathered round 
me, by which some of those whom we expected might 
be made subservient to our sport. Every man has 
some favourite topick of conversation, on which, by 
a feigned seriousness of attention, he may be drawn 
to expatiate without end. Every man has some 
habitual contortion.of body, or established mode of 
expression, which never f^ls to raise mirth if it be 
pointed out to notice. By premonitions of these 
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particularities I secured our pleasantry. Our com- 
panion entered with his usual gaiety, and began to 
partake of our noisy cheerfidness, when the conver* 
sation was imperceptibly diverted to a subject which 
pressed upon his tender part, and extorted the ex- 
pected shrug, the customary exclamation, or the pre* 
dieted remark. A general clamour of joy then burst 
from oU that were admitted to the stratagem. Our 
mirth was often increased by the triumph of him that 
occf^ioned it ; for as we do not hastily form conclusions 
against ourselves, seldom any one suspected, that he 
had exhilarated us otherwise than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe, with very little surprise, 
that by this conduct I had in a short time united 
mankind against me, and that every tongue was dili- 
gent in prevention or revenge. I soon perceived 
myself regarded with malevolence or distrust, but 
wondered what had been discovered in me either ter- 
rible or hateful. I had invaded no man's property ; . 
I had rivalled no man's claims ; nor had 'ever en- 
gi^ed in any of those attempts which provoke the 
jealousy of ambition or the rage of factioi). I had 
lived but to laugh, and make others laugh ; and be- 
lieved that I was loved by all who caressed, and fa. 
voured by all who applauded me. I never imagined, 
that he who, in the mirth of a nocturnal revel, con- 
curred in ridiculing his friend, would consider, in a 
cooler hour, that the same trick might be played 
against himself; or that, even where there is no sense 
of danger, the natural pride of human nature rises 
agunst ' him, who by general censures lays claim to 
general superiority. 
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I was convinced, by a total desertion, of the im- 
propriety o£ my conduct ; ^ery man avoided, and 
cautioned others to avoid me. Wherever' I came, I 
found silence and dejection, coldness and terrour. 
No one would venture to speak, lest he should lay 
himself open to unfavourable representations ; the 
company, however numerous, dropped off at my 
entrance upon various pretences; and if I' retired 
to avoid the shame of being left, I heard confidence 
and mirth revive at my departure. 

If those whom I had thus offended, could have 
■ contented themselves with repaying one insult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a reciprocation 
of sarcasms, they might have perhaps vexed, but 
would never much have hurt me ; for no man heartily 
hates him at whom he can laugh. But these wounds 
which they give me as they fly, are without cure ; 
this alarm which tijey spread by their solicitude to 
escape me, excludes me from all friendship and from 
all pleasure. I am condemned to pass a long interval 
of my life in solitude, as a man suspected of infection 
is refused admission into cities ; and must linger in 
obscurity, till my conduct shall convince the world, 
that I may be approached without hazard. 
I am, &c. 

DiCACULUS. 
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Rari quippe boni, nuxaero vix sunt totidem quot 
Thebaruta porlte, vel divitis oslta Nili. Jvv. 

Good men are scarce, the joBt are thinly aown ; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they last when grown. 
And should vre count them, and oar store compile. 
Yet TliebeB more gates could show, more months the Nile. 
Ckexch. 



None of the axioms of wisdom which recommend 
the ancient sages to veneration, seems to have 
required less extent of knowledge or perspicacity of 
penetration, than the remark of Bias, that ol vMove; 
xxKoi, " the majority are wicked." 

The depravity of mankind is so easily discoverable, 
that nothing but the desert or the cell can exclude it 
from notice. The knowledge of crimes intrudes un- 
called and undesired. ■ They whom their abstraction 
from common occurrences hinders from seeing in- 
iquity, will quickly have their attention awakened by 
feeling it. Even he who ventures not into the world,' 
may learn its corruption in his closet. For what are 
treatises of morality, but persuasives to the practice of 
duties, for which no arguments would be necessary, 
but that we are continually tempted to violate or neg- 
lect them ? What are all the records of history, but 
narratives of successive villanies, of treasons and 
usurpations, massacrc-S and wars ? 
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But, perhaps, the excellence of aphorisms consists 
not so much in the expression of some rare or abs- 
truse sentiment, as in the comprehension of some 
obrious and useful truth in a few words. We fre- 
quently fall into erroiir and folly, not because the true 
principles of action are not known, but because, for 
a time, they are not remembered ; and he may there- 
fore be justly numbered among the benefactors of 
mankind, who contracts the great rules of life into 
short sentences, that may be easily impressed on the 
memory, and taught by frequent recollection to recur 
habitually to the mind. 

However those who have passed through half the 
life of man may now wonder that any should require 
to be cautioned against corruption, they will find, 
that they havethemselves purcliaaed theirconviction by' 
many disappointments and vexations, which an earlier 
knowledge would have spared them ; and may see, 
on every side, some entangling themselves in perplexi- 
ties, and some sinking into ruin, by ignorance or 
neglect of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day sends out, in quest of pleasure Mid di- 
stinction, some heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered 
into pride. He comes forth with all the confidence of 
a spirit unacquainted with superiours, and all the 
benevolence of a mind not yet irritated by opposition, 
alarmed by fraud, or imbittered by cruelty. He 
loves all, because he imagines himself the universal 
favourite. Every exchange of salutation produces 
new acquaintance, and every acquaintance kindles 
into friendship. 

Every season brings a new flight of beauties into 
the world, who have hitherto .heard only of their 
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own cfaanns, and imagine that the heart feels no 
passion but that of love. They are soon surrounded 
by admirers whom they credit, because they tell them 
only what is heard with delight. Whoever gazes upon 
them is a lover ; and whoever forces a sigh, is pining 
in despair. 

He surety is a useful monitor, who inculcates to 
these thoughtless strangers that the majority are 
wicked; who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw afler them, is lured only by 
the scent of prey ; and that, perhaps, among all those 
who crowd about them with professions and flatteries, 
there is not one who does not hope for some oppor- 
tunity to devour or betray them, to glut himself by 
their destruction, or to share their spoils with a 
stronger savage. 

Virtue, presented singly to the im^ination or 
the reason, is so well recommended by its own 
graces, and so strongly supported by arguments, 
that a good man wonders how any can be bad ; and 
they who are ignorant of the force of passion and in- 
terest, who never observed the arts of seduction, the 
contagion of example, the gradual descent from one 
crime to another, or the insensible depravation of the 
principles by loose conversation, naturally expect to 
find integrity in every bosom, and veracity on every 
tongue. 

It is, indeed, impossible not to hear from those 
who have lived longer, of wrongs and falsehoods, of 
violence and circumvention ; but such narratives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the heady, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 
murs of peevishness, or the dreams of dotage ; and, 
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notwithstanding all the documents of hoary wisdom, 
we commonly plunge into the world fearless and cre- 
dulous, without any foresight of danger, or appre- 
hension of deceit. 

I have remarked, in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of unexperienced virtue ; and 
that he who is. spontaneously suspicious, may be justly 
chained with radical corruption : for, if he has not 
known the prevalence of dishonesty by information, 
nor had time to observe it with his own eyes, whence 
can he take his measures of judgement but from 
himself? 

They who best deserve to escape the snares of arti- 
fice, are most likely to he entangled. He that en- ' 
deavours to live for the good of others, must always 
be exposed to the arts of them who live only for them- 
selves, unless he is taught by timely precepts the 
caution required in common transactions, and shown 
at a distance the pitfalls of treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it should be carefully incul- 
cated, that, to enter the road of life without caution 
or reserve, in expectation of genera! fidelity and 
justice, is to launch on the wide ocean without the 
instruments of steerage, and to hope that every wind 
vrill be prosperous, and that every coast will afford a 
harbour. 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit and ' 
injury, would be to count all the desires that pre- 
vail among the sons of men ; since there is no 
ambition however petty, no wish however absurd, 
that by indulgence will not be enabled to over- 
power the influence of virtue. Many there are, 
who openly and almost professedly regulate all their 
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conduct by thfir loye of money j who have no othec 
reason for action oi* forbearance, for compliance or re-. 
fusal, than that they hope to gain more- by one than 
by the other. These are indeed the meanest and 
cru^Iest of human beings, a race with whom, as with 
soipe pestiferous animals, the whole creation, seems to 
be at war ; but who, however detested or scorned, 
long continue to add heap to heap, and when they 
have reduced one to b^gary, are ^1 permitted to 
fasten on another. 

Others, yet less rationally wicked, pass their lives 
. in mischief, because they cannot bear the sight of suc- 
cess, and mark out every man for hatred^ whose fame 
or fortune they believe increasing. 

Many, who have not advanced to these d^;rees of 
guilt, are yet wholly unquftlified for friendship, and 
unable tt> maintain any constant or regular course 
of kindness. Happiness may be destroyed not only by 
union with the man who is apparently the slave of 
interest, but with him whom a wild opinion of tfae 
dignity of perseverance, in whatever cause, di£pQsea 
to pursue every injury with unwearied and perpetual 
resentment ; with him whose vanity inclines him to 
consider every man as a rival in every pretension ; 
with bim whose airy negligence puts his friend's afi^rs 
or secrets in continual hazard, and .who thinks his 
forgetfulness of others excused by his inattention to 
himself i and with him whose inconstmicy ranges with- 
out any settled rule of choice through varieties of 
friendship, and who adopts and dismisses favourites 
by the sudden impulse of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the cou- 
voL. in. p 
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Venb of nuuikmd exposes us, Mid wHicb' iCiui'be 
aroMedxaily by^pradent distrust. He tliereAH'e thrt,- 
remenUwring tl^ udtituy maxim, kami tarVf 'iid 
wi^hold Ms fon&ess from ftar iqipearaDces, will h^Vfe 
re«son to pay same IkhmutS to Bias of t*rietifev ***!«> 
e&^ed Mn to tieeODW -mss without the coM'dF ^ 
periencb ■ ■ ' ':■"- 
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Oi jpe ytru torn the nose- 

Thebe iu« many TOxatiouB accidents and uneasy 
Bituatious which raise little compasnon for the snflep' 
er, and which no man but tht^ whom they imme- 
diately distress can regard with seriousneBB. Petty 
raUchiefs, titat have no influence on fututtty, nor ex- 
tend their ef£fects to the' rest of liSe, are always s^en 
with a kind ef malicious pleasure. A mist^ or' eiH' 
foairassment, which for the present mom^ftfflh'the 
face widi blushes, and (he mind witif t^nfii^ldji, ^1 
have no other effect upon those whb obfer'fe it^^'^lun 
that <^ convulsing them with irre^ible laughter. 
Some «rcuiB8tances of misery tire so poittn^jHy 
ridicidouB, that neither kindness nor duty^iJan wHh- 
~ stand diem ; they hear down love, interest, and re- 
Terence, and force ^ friend, the dependent, or ' 
the child, to give way to instantaneous motions i^ 
merriment. 
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iAmon^ the ^ncipal of. comick ca^iinitie% may 
be reckoaed the pain which aa author, not yet 
hardeaed into insensibility, feels at the onaet of a fu- 
rious critick, whose age, rank, or fortune* gives him 
confidence to speak without reserve ; who heaps one 
(Hijeeti(m upon another, and obtrudes his remarksi 
aid enforces his corrections, without tend^ness or 
awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his work, 
and anxious for the justification of every syllaUe, starts 
and kindles at the slightest attack ; the eritick, eager 
to establish his superiority, triumphing in every dis- 
covery of failure, and zealous to impress the cogency 
of hia arguments, pursues him from line to line with- 
out cessation or remorse. The critit^ who hazards 
little, proceeds with vehemence, impetnosity, and 
fearlessness ; the author, whose quiet and fame, and 
. life uid immortality, are involved in the controversy, 
tries every art of subterfuge and defence ; maintiuns 
modestly what he resolves never to yield, and yields 
unwillingly what cannot be muntained. The critick's 
purpose is to conquer, the author only hopes to 
escape ; the eritick therefore knits his brow, and raises 
his voice, and rejoices whenever he perceives any 
. t<^n8 of pain excited by the pressure of his asser- 
,tjons* or the point of his sarcasms. The author, 
vhosje ,eQdeavour is at once to mollify and elude his 
..p^seoutw, composes his features and softeiis his 
accent, breaks the force of assault by retreat, ^and 
rather steps aside than flies or advances. 

As it very seldom h^pens that the rage of extem- 
porary criticism infiicts fatal or htsting wounds, I 
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know not that the laws of benevolaice ^;t]:i^bf.tt^. 
distress to "much sympathy. The diversu>ii -of ^W^ 
iog an author has the sanction of all ages and qa^^)^ 
find is more lawful than the sport of teac^c^ ,9!^^' 
animals, because, for the most part, he o«ii(^;,T%t 
luntarily to the stake, furnished, as he unagineB^.l^jF 
the patron powers of literature, with resistless, nsa*' 
pons, and impenetrable armour, with the nail' of 
the boar of Erymanth* and the ' paws of the lion of 
Nemea. 

But the works of genius are sometimes produced 
by other motives than vanity ^ and he whom neces^ 
sity or duty enforces to write, is not always so well 
satisfied with himsdf as not to be discouraged by 
censorious impudence. It may therefore be necessaiy 
to consider, how they whom publication lays open to 
the insults of such as their obscurity secures agunst 
reprisals, may extricate themselves from unexpected 
encounters. 

Yida, a man of considerable ^dU in the politicks 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandott^is 
defence, and even when he can irrefragably refute 
all objections, to suffer tamely the exultatioiiEr of: \m 
ant^onist.- 

This rule may perhaps be~ just, vfhen 'odvuia h 
asked, and severity solicited, because no man Detis 
his opinion so freely as when he imagines it rtweivtfd' 
with implicit veneration ; and criticks ought Bte^er 
to be consulted, but while errours may yet be rectified 
or insipidity suppressed. But when the book has 
once been dismissed into the world, and can be no 
more retouched, I know not whether a very dififerent 
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Cttjftuiii'sfioiJfl hot be prescribed, and whether finn- 
neaa and spirit may not sometimes be of use to over- 
pO*Wp'«iTogance and repel brutality. Softness', diffi- 
dt4^, sod moderation, will often be mistaken for 
rdilbeeintif and d^ection ; they lure cowardice to the 
dtfeck by the hopes of easy victory ; and it will soon 
bb^ynd that he whom every man thinks he can con- 
quer, Asi\ n^ver be at peace. 

The animadversions of criticks are commonly such 
^s may easily provoke the sedatest writer to some 
quickness of resentment and asperity of reply. A man 
ivho by long consideration has familiarized a subject 
to bis own mind, carefully surveyed the series of his 
thoughts, and planned all the parts of his compo- 
, virion into a regular dependence on each other, will 
often start at the sinislrous interpretations, or absurd 
remi^ks, of haste and ignorance, and wonder by what 
in&tuation they have been led away from tbe obvious 
^nse, and upon what peculiar principles of judgment 
they decade against him. 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, is 
not equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted in any 
tO'«H''flfeiects} the end of criticishi is to supply its 
defects ; rules are the instruments of mental vision, 
whicbthay indeed assist our faculties when properly 
used; but produce confusion and obscurity by unskil- 
fill> ap^ication. 

'Some seem always tQ read with the microscope of 
criticism, and employ their whole attention upon 
minute elegance, or faults scarcely visible to -com- 
mon observation. The dissonance of a syllable, the 
recurrence of the same sound, the repetition of a 
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pMtiele, the anallest deviation from propriety, the 
slightest defect in construction or arrangement, swell 
before their eyes' into enormities. As tbey discern 
with great esactn^, they comprehend but a narrow 
compass, and know nothing of the justness of the 
design, the general spirit of the performance, the arti- 
fice of connexion, or the harmony of the parts ; they 
never conceive how small' a proportion that which they 
are busy in contemplating bears to the whole, or how 
the petty inaccuntciea with which they are oflfendedi 
are absorbed and lost in general excellence. 

Others are furnished by criticism with a telescope. 
They see with great clearness whatever is too remote 
to be discovered by the rest of mankind, hut are totally 
blind to all that lies' immediately before them. They 
discover in every passage some secret meaning, some 
remote allusion, some artful ^egory, or son^e occult 
imitation, which no other reader ever suspected ^ but 
they have no perception of the cogency of arguments} 
the force of pathetick sentiments, the various colours 
of diction, or the flowery embellishments of fancy ; of 
all that engages the tUtention of others, they are totally 
insensible, while they pry into worlds of conjecture, 
and amuse themselves with phantoms in the £loude. 

In criticism, as in every other art, we fail sometimes 
by, our weakness, hut more frequently by our fault. 
We are sometimes bewildered by ignorance, and some- 
times by prejudice ; but we seldom deviate fax from the 
right, but when we deliver ourselves up to the direc- 
tion of vanity. 
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No. 177.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 88, 17*1. 

Titrp« 0tt digkUa /u^ere nugtii, Mux. 

Those things whicb now aeeiii frivolom uid sligb^ 

Will be of serioDa consequence to yon. 

When they ban made yon once ridieaUu- Rosoohmok. 

to TH£ OAMBI^kX. 

aiB> 

Wvsv I waa, at thft usual Ume, about to oiter 
upon the profession to yrbich my friends had destined 
me, being sommoned, by the death of my lather, 
into the country, I found myself master of an un- 
expected sum of money, and of an estate, wbidl, 
though not IsrgCy was, in my opinion, siifflcient to 
support me in a condition far preferable to the fatigue, 
dependence,aiidunoertaintyofaiiygainib)oceupation. 
I therefore resolved to devote the rest of myKfe wholly 
to curiosity, and, without any conilnement of my ex- 
cursions,, or termination of my views, to wander over 
:tbe boundless regions of general knowledge. 

l^s scheme of life seemed pregnant witb inex- 
hwstJble variety, and therefore I could not forbear to 
congratulate myself upon the wisdom of my ehoKe. 
I furnished a lai^e room with all conveniencies for 
study } collected books of every kind ; quitted every 
science at the first perception of dif^st j returned to 
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it again as soon as my former ardour b^petted to 
revive ; and having no rival to depress me by com- 
parisoUf nor any critick to alarm me with objec- 
tions, I spent day after day in profound tnmquiUity, 
with only so much complacence in my own improve- 
ments,' as served to excite and animate my pli- 
cation. 

Thus I lived for some years with complete ac- 
quiescence in my own plan of conduct, rising early 
to read, and dividing the latter part of the day be- 
tween economy, exercise, and reflection. But in 
time, I began to find my mind contracted and 
stiffened by solitude. My: ease -and elegance were 
sensibly impaired ; I was no longer able to accom- 
modate myself with readiness to the accident^ cur- 
rent of conversation } my notions grew particiilar'and 
. pacadoxical, and my phraseology formal and un- 
fashionable; I spoke, on common occasions, the 
language- of books. My quickness of apprehension, 
and celerity of reply, had/entirely deserted me: 
,when I delivef^d my opinion, or detailed my know- 
ledge, I was bewildered by' an unseasonable interro- 
gatory, ^disconcerted by any- slight opposition, and 
overwhelmed and lost in dejection when the ^nallest 
advantage was'gained against me in dispute. I'be- 
came decisive and dt^matical, impatient of contra- 
■ diction, perpetually jealous of my character, in- 
solent, to such -as acknowled^d my superiority, and . 
.sullen and malignant to all who. refused to receive 
my dictates. 

This I soon. discovered to be one of those intel- 
lectual diseases which a wise man should make haste 
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to cure. I therefore resolved for a time to sfaut my 
bodes, and leitrn agam the art of conveitotiDii ; to de- 
Seeabe uid clear my mind by brisker motions, and , 
stro^geriBtpiilses ; and to linite myself once more to 
theliring generation. * 

For this pmpoee I hasted to Lbadon, and oatieated 
one of my academical acquaintances to introduce me 
into some of the little societies ctf literature, which 
are formed in taverns and cofifee-houses. He was 
pleased with an opportunity of showing me to his 
friends, and soon obtained me admission among a 
select company of curious men, who met once a 
week to exhilarate their studies-, and compare their 
acquisitions. 

The eldest and, most venerable of this society was 
Hirsutus, who, irfter the first civilities of my reception, 
found means to introduce the mention of his favourite 
studies, by a severe censure of those who want the due 
regard for their native country. He informed me, 
that he had early withdrawn his attention from fo- 
reign trifles, and that since he begun to addict his 
mind to serious and manly studies, he had very' care- 
fully amassed all the English books that were printed 
in the black character. This search he had pursued 
$0 diligently, that he was able to show the deffciencies 
of the best catalogues. He had long since completed' 
his Caxton, had three sheets' of Treveris unknown 
to the antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect Fynsoa 
but two volumes, of which one was promised him as a 
legacy by its present possessor, and the other he was 
resolved to buy, at whatever price, when Quisquilius's 
library should be sold. Hirsutus had no other reason 
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for the Taluing or slighting a bodu ^m t^vt'M^KW 
priidvd in the Rcooan or the Crothkik I^tor* swir 

. anj iiea& Init such u his favourite vtdumea l^-<«Hp' 
pUed^ when he was serious, he exp^iated oti'.tlle 
narratives of Johan de Trevisa, and when ha. WW 
merry, r^aled us with a quotation from the»SWppe 
ofFoIes. 

While I was listening to this hoary student^ For- 
rafens entered in a hurry, and informed U8» with tibe 
abruptnesB of ecstasy, that his set of balance was 
now complete ; he had just received, in a handiul of 
change, the piece that he had so long been secjung* 
and could now deiy mankind to outgo his collection 
of English copper. 

. Chartopbylax then observed how fatally human 
sagacity was sometimes bafSed, and how ofton tihe 
most valuable disooverie» are made by chanw. He 
had employed himself and his emissaries seven years 

M'gnaA expin^ to perfect hi« series oi" Ga»tte% 
but had long waiUted a Bin^e fagi^, which] whw.he 

tdeepaired of obtaiiling it* was: sent hmi wi^ped 

itiroibid a'^ajdod of tobaoci). ■-.■■ u''--j' 

I iW' hf itftcaaddered'thcaiu oa tthe^gtimiiaiirecwdl of i^e 
riiiationd. itoBts;' 'Heiofifeni^fto -^ow !mD,<«'0(^Mof 
>TliteiChildi^udke'WQo4w^h)chte6rnU;ibtlift^ 
to be of the firak edition,; and by the help of v'htch 
the text might be freed from several corruption^ if 
this a^e of barbarity had any claim to such favours 
frtim him. 

Many were admitted into this society as inferiour 
. members, because they had collected old prints and 
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neglected punphleta, or possessed soime fragiacnt of 
^otiguity, its the seal of an ancient corpn^on, the 
ofaarter of a rdigious house, the geneaU^ of a 
&oiUy estinct, or a letter written in the raiga al 
Elizabeth. 

'Everf one of these virtuosos looked on idl his 
.associates as wretches of depraved taste and narrow 
notions. Their conversation was, therefore, fretful 
vnd'waspish, their behaviour brutal, their merriment 
bluiftly sercastick, and their seriousness gloomy and 
suspicions. They were totally ignwant of all that 
passes, or has lately passed, in the world } unable to 
discuss any question of religious, political, or mili- 
tary knowledge ; equally strangers to science and 
politer learning, and without any wish to improve 
their minds, or any other pleasure than that of dis- 
playing rarities, of which they would not suffer others 
to make the proper use. 

Hirsutus graciously informed me, f^at the number 
of their society was limited, but that I might some- 
times attend as an auditor. I was pleased to find 
myself in no danger of an honour, which I could not 
have willin^y accepted, nor gracefully refused, and 
lefl them vrithout any intention of returning ; for I 
soon found that the supfsession of thow habits' with 
-which I was vitiated, required association with, men 
very different from this solemn race. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

ViVACULUS. 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when any 
thing necessary or useful is wantonly wasted or n^U- 
gently destroyed ; and therefore my coi^espfnideDt 
cannot be blamed for looking with uneasiness on the 
waste of life. Leisure and curiosity might i6on mtix 
great advances in useful knowledge, were (ihey not 
diverted by minute emulation and laborious trifles. 
It DHty, however, somewhat mollify his angfflto refldct, 
that, perhaps none of the assembly which he dcscribci^' 
was capable of any nobler employment, and that^he 
viiho does bis best, however little, is always to be 
di^ngoished from lum who does nothing. Whatever 
-busies the niind.wifiiout corrupthig it, hasat least this' 
us^ that it rescues the day &mn. idleness, and he that 
is.neveir idle will not'oftta be vicious. i 
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JH9l<(lliy:i?8;-_SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 175l. 
..F.. ^^ j^_^rttaiiffatu velU tanariajvit. SjtNtOA* 

t'-a { ''t"(, yield to remedies is half the cure. 

I SYthaoobas u reported to hare required from 
1|^e' whom he instructed in pliilo80|ihy a prOba- 
tidiuuy silence of fire years. Whether this prohibition 
ef speech extended to all the parts of this time, as 
seems generally'to be supposed, or was tO'te obserrdd 
obIj in the school or in the presence of their mastier* 
as 18 more probable, it was sufficient to discover 'the 
pupil's disposition ; to try whether he was willing to 
pay the price of learning, or whether he was one of 
those whose ardour was rather violent than lasting, 
and who expected to grow wise on other terms than 
those of patience and obedience. 

Many of the blessings universally de»red, are very 
frequently wanted, because most men,- when they 
should labour, content themselves to complain, and 
rather linger in a state in which they cannot be at 
rest, than improve their condition by vigour and re- 
solution. 

Fjovidence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immovable boundaries, and has setdiflerent 
gratifications at such a distance from each other, that 
no art or power can bring them together. This great 
law it is the business of every rational being to un- 
derstand, that life may not pass away in an attempt 

to make contradictions consistent, to combine opposite 
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qhiUMei, and to unite things nhieh the imldrejofit^ir 
being must always keep asunder. i^ v' ^•"nl{■y•hi■^ 

Of two objects tempting at a distanoC'Oq oeiitEdrj[> 
sides, it is impossible to approach one butby^veeedkig 
Irom the other ; by long deliberation and dilatory pro- 
jects, they may be both lost, but can never be both 
^ned. It is, therefore, necessary to compare thenij 
and, when ire hare detMmined the prefeience^ to with- 
draw our eyes and our thoughts at once from that 
which reason directs us to reject. This i> m<H% ne- 
cessary, if that which we are forsaking has the power 
of delighting the senses, or firing flie fimcy. He t^Mt 
once turns aside to the allureni«its of unlaifful 
pleasnre, can have no seoirity th^ he shall ever 
reg^n the paths of virtue. 

The philosophtck goddess of Boethius, having re- 
lated the story of Orpheus^ who, when he had rer 
covered bis Wife irom the dominions of death, lo^ 
her again by looking back upon her in tixe confines 
of light, Booeludes with a, very elegant and foncible 
v^licaticm : "Whoever you ate that endeavour to 
elevate your minds to the illuminations of Heaven, 
consider yourselves as represented in this fable i for 
^e l^iat is once so far overcome as to turn bock his 
eyes towards the infernal caverns, loses at the fir^ 
si^t all that influence which attracted him on high :" 

Vos bffic fabiila respicit, 
Quicunqae in superum diem 
Mentem dacere qtuerids. 
Nam qui Tartu-eom la specus 
Victiu lumioB fleserit, 
Qaidquid prKcipnum trahit, 
PerdiVdum videt inferos. 
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tiftiimqr'bfrobierTCd, in general, that the futtui»,i^ 
purchased by the present. It is not possible to secwi^ 
diiliaiit or permanent happiness but by the forbeatwice 
of adne immedutte gratification. This is so erideotly 
true with regard to the whole of our existence, thdt 
ai\ the precepts of theol(^ have no other tendency 
tbiB to enforce a life <^ &ith ; a life regulated -ooi 
bywiF semes, but our belief; a life in which plewuirea 
are to be refused for fear of invisible punishmwtat 
anal oaUtmities sometimes to be sought, and tAwa^ 
endured, in hope of rewards that shall be obtaiaedui 
another state. 

Even if we take into our view only that pattit^ i^ 
OTBT duration which is terminated by &e- grave, it will 
be found that we cannot enjoy me part of life' beyond 
tlie eommon limitations <tf Ipleaskife, but- by ai^ici- 
pntiog some of the satisfaetipii' which should bshit- 
htrate the following yens. ■■ ' The heat' of ytUtk may 
f^n^ad'bappinesS' kito wild lUxwi^oe, but '^ inaf- 
^i6^'Vlgbuc requiste to inaieSlipepehnialise^hiuft^ 
^a&d-alt that can be hoped afteiwdr^ is languor ^anel 
.itwaity. . ,.;., 

TbereigBiRgerrour 4^ oumkind iSftfaat.weJm'Det 
■t^atmi wi^ the conditions trnwhicdi thoigedda of 
tift ar^qgvanted. No mtai is' insensible oflihe'ValiW'^ 
kaowleilge, the advantages of health, or the conye- 
nience «F plenty, but every day shows us those on 
whom the conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praised and desired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never rouse -from the couch 
of sloth ; whom the fnntest invitation of pleasure 
draws away from thrir studies ; to whom any other 
method of wearing out thd day is inore ^i^ble thtm 
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the use of book8;.aiid who are mom easily e,i^qg^|iy, 
atiy Coilversitkni, than such a^ may rectify their notiQ^ 
or enlai^e their comprehension. . i !/■ 

Elery man that has felt pain, knows how littJej^ 
cftber comforts can ^adden him to w^om.hea^ms, 
denied. Tet -wiio is there does not sometiioe^ h»z^ 
it for the enjoyment of an hour ? All asfiemlilies.ftf] 
jollity, all places of publick entertainment, exhibit, 
examples ' of strength wasting in riot, and be&uty. 
withering in irregularity ; nor is it easy to enter a 
house in which part of the family is not groaning in 
repentance of past intemperance, and part admitting 
disease by negligence, or soliciting it by luxury, 

TTiere is no pleasure which men of every age and 
sect haTe more generally agreed to mention with con- 
tempt:, than the gratifications of the palate ; an enter- 
tainment so far removed from intellectual happiness, 
that scarcely the most shameless of the sensual herd 
have dared to defend it : yet even to this, the lowest 
of our delights, to this, though neither quick nor 
lasting, is health with all .its activity and sprightliness 
daily sacrificed ; and for this are half the miseries 
endured which urge impatience to call on death. 

The whole world is, put in motion by the wish for'" 
rjches and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
not im^ne that such conduet as will inevitably 
destroy what all are thus labouring to acquire, must 
generally be avoided ? That he who spends more 
than he receives, must in time become indigent, can- 
not be doubted j but, how evident soever this conse- 
.quence may appear, the spendthrift moves in the whirl 
of pleasure with too much rapidity to keep it before 
his eyes, and, in the intoxication of gaiety, grows 
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every day poorer without any such sense of approachT 
ing ruin as is sufficient to wake him into caution.. 

Many complaints are made of the misery of life ; 
and indeed it must be confessed that we are subj,ect 
to calamities by which the good and bad, the diligent 
and slothful, the vigilant and heedless, are ecpially 
afflicted. But surely, though some indulgence may 
be allowed to groans extorted by inevitable misery, no 
man has a right to repine at evils which, against warn- 
ing, against experience, he deliberately and leisurely 
brings upon his own head ; or to consider himself,aB 
debarred from happiness by such obstacles as resolu- 
tion may break, or dexterity may put aside. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their conditiop, 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtaiii a 
better state. They have never contemplated the dif- 
• ference between good and evil sufficiently to quicken 
aversion, or invigorate desire j they have indulged a 
drowsy thoughtlessness or giddy levity ; have com- , 
mitted the balance of choice to the management of 
caprice ; and. when they have long accustomed them- 
selves to receive all that chance offered them, without 
examination, lament at last that they find them^lves 
deceived. - 
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\ ','.- No. 179.— TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 175i. ''',''''* 

' ' PVrpetua risu pulmottem agitare loUbat. Jiryji'''> 

DeraocrituB would feed his spleeiij and shake 

Hi^ sides and shonldeis till he felt them ake. Dkydbm. 

Evert man, says Tnlly, has two chuacters ; one 
which he partakes with all mankind, and by -whidi 
te is distinguishedirom brute animals; (mother whkii 
discriminates him from the rest of his own speoiet, 
and impresses on him a manner and temper peculiar 
to'himself: this particular character, if it be notrc- 
pugnant to the laws of general humanity, it is always 
his' business to ciiitrfat^ and preserve. 

' Every hout* fuhiishes Some confinnation of Tolly's 
precept. It 'seldom happens, that' an assembly of 
pleasure Is so happily selected, but that some one fiilds 
' Bdmissioi)>witfe whom -the rest are deservedly ofieAdedj 
and it will appear, oii a cktse inspection, tfailt ataite 
'uttfTAixi'heeimks ettlhetttly disagreeable, butl>y a 
' departure 'from his real character, and au attempt at 
sdufethiugfiM^ which nature Or education 'has left:biin 
unqualtfed. •.■:•■. 

Ignorance or dulness has indeed no ' power of 
affording delight ; but they never give disgust etccpt 
when they assume the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the sprightliness of wit. Awkwardness and inelegance 
have none of those attractions by which ease and po- 
' Hteness take possession oS tibe heart ; but ridioole and 
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censure seldom rise against them, unless they appear 
associated with that confidence which bfeloiigs only 
to long acquaintance with the modes of life, and to 
consciousness of unfailing propriety of behaviour. 
Deformity itself is regarded with tenderness rather 
than aversion, when it does not attempt to deceive 
the sight by dress and decoration^ and to seize i^n 
fictitious claims the prerogatives of beauty. 

He that stands to contemplate the crowds that fill 
the streets of a populous city, vnll see many passen- 
gers whose air and motion it will be difficult to be- 
hold without contempt and laughter ; but if he exa- 
mines what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
excite his risibility, he will find among them neither 
poverty nor disease, nor any involuntary or painfiil 
defect. The disposition to derision and insult is 
awakened by the softness of foppery, the swell of 
insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of 
grandeur; by the sprightly -trip, the stately stalk, 
the formal strut, and the lofly mien ; by gestures in- 
. tfflided to catch the eye, and by looks elaborately 
formed as evidences of importance. 

It has, I think, been sometimes urged in favour of 
. aSectation, that it is only a mistake of the means to 
'^agood end, and that themtention with which it is 
practised is always to please. If all attempts to in- 
novate the constitutional or habitual character have 
really proceeded from publick spirit and love of 
others, the world has hitherto been sufficiently un- 
grateiul, since no return but scorn has yet been made 
to the most difficult of all enterprises, a contest with 
nature ; nor has any pUy been shown to the fatigues 
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o^Jaljour whicl^ never succeeded, aiul t^em^pfl^^ss 
o^^^sguise by which nothing was concealed, , [, , j ,.,,■ 
;ilt,8geins therefore to be determined by ^bfr gffi^ 
r^l s,ul&age of jnankind, that he who decks ihipofflU^ 
u) jadscititious qualities rather purposes to comiQaDdl 
applause than impart pleasure ; and he is thereforfi. 
treated as a man who, by an unreasonable ambitjuMii, 
usurps the place in society to which he has no righlf. 
Praise is seldom paid with willingness even to incon- 
testable merit, and it can be no wonder that he who 
falls for it without desert is repulsed with universa], 
indignation. - ■ - . 

Affectation natyrally counterfeits thoseexcelleocieS: 
which are placed at l)hc greatest distance from pos^ir 
bility of attainment. We arc conscious of our owb, 
defects, and eagerly endeavour to supply them by 
artificial escellepce i nor would such efforts be 
wholly, without excuse, wgre they not often excited 
by, om.^jijental t^ifles^ »vhich .he, that thus anxionsly 
stniggles for lihe imputation of possessing thesa, w quid 
not have Ijeen kno>yn to want, had not his indiwtry 
qfiickened .ob8?i^,ation-. ■ , -. 

. Gelasimus passed the first part of his li& in ocader 
niical privacy and rural retirement, without flny other 
(lonversatiop than th^t of scholars, grave, studious 
and abstracted as himself. He cultivated the mathle^ 
niatical sciences' with indefatigable dil^nce, discoi- 
Tcyed many useful theorems, discussed with great ac- 
curacy the resistance of fluids, and, though bi^ 
priority was pot generally acknowledged, was the 
fii^t wb.Q fully explained all the properties of the 
.(^enariaa cvrye. ,. -. ■•..■. i 
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',' Ikitii'lfitig, When it rises to erainjeneei will be' oli- 
served In time, whatever mists may happen to '^r- 
r^tftid it. Gelasitnus, in his forty-ninth year, was di- 
^'ingiiished by .those who have the rewards of "know- 
Ifedge in their hands, and called out to dis^Iay'his. 
acquhiitipns for the honour of his jcountry, and gjSd 
dignity by hi$ presence to philosophical assemblies.'' 
As he did not suspect his unfitness forcommon 
affairs, he felt no reluctance to obey the invitation,- 
and vrhat he did not feel he had yet too much honesty, 
to feign. He entered into the world as a larger and 
more populous college, where his performances would'. 
be _ more publick, and his renown farther extended ; 
and imagined that he should find his reputation, 
jiniversally. prevalent, and the influence of learning 
every where the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables and 
elegant acquaintance ; but he did not find himself 
always qualified to join in the conversation. He 
was 'distressed by civilities, whicK he knew not how 
to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial per- 
plexities, from which his books and' diagrams could 
not extricate him. He was sometimes unluckily en- 
gaged, in disputes with ladies, vntb whom alg^br^ic 
axioms had no great weight, and saw many whose 
favour and esteem he cOuId not but desire, to whom 
he was very little recommended by his theories of the 
tjdes,,or his approximations to the quadrature of the 
circle. 

Grelaisimus did liot want penetration to disc'oVe';!^ 
tiiat no charm was more generally irresistibl'e ^hitn 
that of easy facetiousness and flowiii^ liaiHtj':"^IIffe 
saw that diversion was more frequently welcome than 
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improvement; that authority and seriousness were 
. rather feared than loved j and that the grave scHoIm- 
was a kind of imperious ally, hastily dismissed when 
his assistance was no longer necessary. He came to a 
sudden resolution of throwing off those cumbrous or- 
naments ofleaming which hindered his reception, and 
commenced a man of wit and jocularity. Utterly un- 
acquainted with every topick of merriment, ignorant 
of the modes and follies, the vices and virtues of man- 
kind, and unfurnished with any ideas but such as 
Pappus and Archimedes had given him, he began to 
silence all inquiries with a jest instead of a solution, 
extended his face with a grin, which he mistook for a 
smile, and in the place of a scieutifick discourse, re- 
tailed in a new language, formed between the college 
and the tavern, the intelligence of the newspaper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; and 
therefore, whatever he said or heard, he was careful 
not to fail in that great duty of a wit. If he asked 
or told the hour of the day, if he compluned of heat 
or cold, stirred the fire, or filled a glass, removed his 
cbur, or uiufied a candle, he always found some oc- 
casion to laugh. The jest was indeed a secret to all 
but himself; but habitual confidence in his own dis- 
cernment hindered him from suspecting any weakness 
or mistake. He wondered that his wit was so little 
understood, but expected that his audience would 
comprehend it by degrees, and persisted all his life to 
show, by gross buffoonery, how little the strongest 
faculties can perform beyond the limits of their own 
province. 
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'■''^^N». ISO— SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1751. 

; Tom' mISio( n^s lo^t f-dryjt, S' 'Er'ampav fBuroy 

Ha TO Mvoi- S^rs'y, xtii rhss at juifdie;, AuTOMBDCNi 

Od life, OD morals, be thy tkonghts employ'd ; 
Leave to the schools their atoms aod their void. 

It is somewhere related by Le Clerc, that a wealthy 
trader of good understandii^, having the common 
ambition to breed his son t 
VI university, resolving to 
the choice of a tutor. H 
whatever intelligence, the i 
)«£ an academick, and at bii 
who came about him with 
ipiAfessors were lured, by thi 
ibheir bjoota, and flocked x 
(tfibgea of awkward compla 
answered the merchant's pu 
\ mtk dedicaciee* and soiienec 
he ,pvevailed upon one oil 
beaoni) and make a discovi 
jealousies, and resentments. 
each man's character, partly 

irotii his acquaintances, he resolved to find some other 
education for his son, and went away convinced, that 
<.a schcdastick life has no other tendency than to 
vitiate the morals and contract the understanding : 
nor would he afterwards hear with patience the praises 
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of the ancient authors, being persuaded thiat 8tib«lus'' 
of all ages must have been ^he same, and tfast 'SE^oadJt. 
phon and Cicero were professors of some ftwmdri 
university, and therefore mean and selfish, igaonurt' 
and servile, like those whom he had lately visited 
and forsaken. , ■■ 

Envy, curiosity, and a sense of the imperfcctioo 
of our present state, imiline us to estimate the ad- 
vantages vrhidi are in the possession of others above 
their real value. Every one must have remarked, 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to 
be conferred by learning. A man of science is ex- 
pected to excel the unlettered and unenlightened even. 
on occasions where literature is of no use, andaminig. 
weak minds loses part of his reverence, by discover- 
ing no superiority in those parts of life in which all- 
are unavoidably equal j as when a monarch makes a 
progress to the remoter provinces, the rusticks are said 
sometimes to wonder that they find him of the same 
size with themselves. 

These dpmands of prejudice and foUy can never be 
Kttiafied ; and therefore many of the imputations which 
learning suffers from disappointed ignorance, are 
without reproach. But there are some ^lures, to 
^hich men of study are peculiarly exposed. Everj 
(londition has its disadvantages. The cireleof kw>w- 
Ifidge is too wide for the most active and diligent 
intellect, and while science is pursued, other accom- 
plishments are neglected; as a small garrison must 
leave one part of an extensive fortress naked, when 
an alarm calls them to another. . - 

The learned, however,, might generally sujqxirt 
their dignity with more success, if they suffered not 
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t^NBtofAwsitlHbe'^nisled by the desire of supntfludvli,. 
at^olfiaitij I Raphael, in return to Adam's wfxhUsS,. 
iototitdbe courses of the stars,' and the revolutions ..of ; 
hMrcat couhsels him to withdraw^his mind frran icU«i. 
8|cioutations, and employ his faculties uponneaitev: 
and more interesting objects, the survey of his own 
lyki the subjection of his passions, the knowledgefof 
duties which must ^tily be performed, and the detecw 
tiaa of dangers which must daily be incurred. 
, This arigelick counsel every man of letters shooild 
always have before him. He that devoties himself tO' 
retired study, natiii^ly sinks from omission to fbi^e1>' 
fulness of social duties ; he must be therefore some-' 
times awakened and recalled to the general condition 
of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curiosity, or 
confine the labours of teaming to arts of immediate 
andneceasary use. It is only from the various essaya 
of experimental industry, and the vague excursions 
of minds sent out upon discovery, that any advance-. 
mentof knowledge can be expected; and, though 
mimy must be disappointed in their labours, yet they 
are not to be chained with having spent their^ time 
in vain ; their example contributed to inspire emu- 
kilion, and their miscarriages taught others the w^f 
to success. ' 

-■ But the distant hope of being one day useful (W 
emment, ought not to mislead us too far from that 
study, which is equally requisite to the great and mean,' 
to the celebrated, and obscure; the art of moderating 
. the- desires, of repressing the appetites, and of conci- 
liating or retaining the favour of mankind. 
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Nomui oa imagine the c9urae'(^')il»'pwb^^(U^ 
the conduct of the world around him, nnmorthj^rliia 
attention ; yet, among the sons of teantin^, Moaif 
seem to have thought of every thing nthet ihaniof 
themselves, and to have observed every thing biitn{l|8& 
passes before their eyes : Many who toil thrm^ the 
intricacy of complicated systems, are insupersbly em- 
barrassed with the least perplexity in common ^lirc; 
many who compare the actions, and ascertain the 
character of ancient heroes, let their own days gHde 
sway without examination, and suffer Ticicms habits 
to encroach upon their minds without resistance or 
detection. 

The most frequent reproach of the scholaatiok race 
is the want of fortitude, not martial but philosophidci 
Men bred in shades- abd silence, taught to immwe 
themselves at sunset, and accustomed to no oth^ 
wea|>on than syUogiam, may be allowed to feel terrour 
^t: pcnonal dwger, and to be [disconcerted by tumiilt 
and alarm. But tvhy should he wh«ae life is ^entu 
contemplatitm, and. whose buajness is only to djtspQi^ 
tcath,'be uasble toirettify tlie>ihllacaeB of im^nalfion, 
ur^eonCend'sucocssfoUy^^ainst pr^idice and'paasiDlii? 
<To what «nd has he read and meditated^ if he'^gtYes 
wp ]o|is.iBidMrtfattdiilglo £idse appearaBces, aadattfic^R 
himsdif to be enslarved by fear of evils to wbic^Kmly 
ibUy or vanity can expose him, or elated by admni- 
tages to which, aa they are equally conferred- upon 
the good and bad, no real dignity is annexed ? - 

Such, howevo:, is the state - of the world,^ ^i^ the 
iHort -ofasequioQe o£ the abKrat t£'pivie, the nrnst r^ 
tHFduB of the gazers upm weakhv tbeiadsfe'offitnoiis 
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of the Whisperers of grestness, are collected from se- 
Hiiharies impropriated to the study of wisdom and of 
lortue, where it was intended that appetite should 
leom to be content with little, and that h<^ should 
aqiire only to honours which no human pow«r can 
give or take away. 

The studrait, when he eomes-forth into the world, 
mstead of congratulating himself upon his exemption 
from the errours of those whose opinions haTe been 
formed by accident or custom, and who live without 
any certain principles of conduct, is commonly in 
baste to mingle with the ntultitude, and show his 
sprightliness and ductility by an expeditious compli- 
ance with fashions or vices. The first smile of a man 
whose fortune gives him power to reward his depends 
ents, commonly enchants him beyond resisttuice ; the 
glare of equipage, the sweets of luxury, the liberality 
of general promises, the softness of habitual affiibility, 
fill his imagination ; and he soon ceases to have any 
other wish than to be well received, or any measure 
of right and wrong, but the opinion of his patron. 

A man fiattered and obeyed, learns to exact grosser . 
adulation, and enjoin lower submission. Neither our 
virtues nor vices are all our own. If there were no 
cowardice, there would be little insolence; pride 
cannot rise to any great degree, but by the concur- 
rence of blandishment or the sufferance of tameness. 
The wretch who would shrink and crouch before one 
that should dart his eyes upon him with the spirit of 
natural equality, becomes capricious and tyrannical 
when he sees himself approached with a downcast 
look, and hears the soft address of awe and servility. 
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To those who are willing to purchase favour by 
cringes and compliance, is to be imputed the haugh- 
tiness, that leaves nothing to be hoped by firmness 
and integrity. : 

If, .instead of wandering after the meteors ^ philo- 
sophy, which fill the world with splendour for awhile, 
and then sink and are forgotten, the candidates "of 
learning fixed their eyes upon the permanentlustre of 
moral and religious truth, they would find a more cer- 
tain direction to happiness. A little plausibility of 
discourse, and acquaintance with unnecessary specu- 
lations, is dearly purchased, when it excludes those 
instructions which fortify, the heart with resolud^oui 
axud exalt the ^irit to independence. 
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-o!:';:;M».l81.^TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1751. * 

; ..r^—NettJlttiterit duhiie spependalus AoriE. Hob. i 

Nor let me floM; ID fortune's power, 

Dependent on the future hour.. Fbakcib. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIB, J 

As I have passed much of my life in disquiet and 
suspense, and lost many opportunities of adran- 
t^e by a passion which I have reason to believe pre- 
valent in different degrees over a great part of man- 
kind, I cannot but think myself well qualified to warn 
those who are yet uncaptivated, of the danger which 
they incur by placing themselves within its influence. 

I served an apprenticeship to a linen-draper, with 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity ; and 
at the age of three-and-twenty opened a shop for my- 
self with a large stock, and such credit among all the 
merchants who were acquainted with my master, that 
I could command whatever was imported curious or 
valuable. For five years I proceeded with success 
proportionate to close application and untainted inte- 
grity ; was a daring bidder at every sale ; always paid 
my notes before they were due ; and advanced so fast in 
commerci^ reputation, that I was proverbially marked 
out. as the model of young traders, and every one ex- 
pected that a few years would make me. an alderman. 
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In this course of even prosperity, I was oiie' day" 
persuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The sum 
was inconsiderable, part was to be repaid though' 
fortune might fail to favour me, and therefore my" 
established maxims of frugality did not restrain me 
from so trifling an experiment. The ticket lay almost 
forgotten till the time at which every man's fate was 
to be determined ; nor did the a^r even then seem 
of any importance, till I discovered by the publick 
papers that the number next to mine had conferred 
the great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of such an ap- 
proach to sudden riches, which I considered myself, 
however contrarily to the laws of computation, as 
having missed by a single chance ; and I could not 
forbear to revolve the consequences which such a 
bounteous allotment would have produced, if it had 
happened to me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, 
took possession of my imagination. The great delight 
of my solitary hours was to purchase an estate, and 
form plantations with money which once might have 
been mine, and I never met my friends but I spoiled 
all their merriment by perpetual complaints of my ill 
luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had 
now so heated my imagination with the prospect of a 
prize, that I should have pressed among the firiit pui*- 
fchasers, had not my ardour been withheld by delibe- 
ration upon the probability of success from one ticket 
rather than another. I hesitated long between even 
and odd ; considered the square and cubick num- 
bers through the lottery ; examined all those to which 
good luck had been hitherto annexed j and at last 
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^fi^^m^ontf^r^, which, by some secret reUtkroitafhe 

^H^tQipf my life, I thought predestined to malw me 
^tfV^yH: iPelay iu great affairs is often mischievoiV:} 
t^ t^ket was sold,, and its possessor could not hs 

jxlrettumed to my Conjectures, and, after aiaay arts 
ojf. prognostication, fised upon another chance, but 
yfiih. less confidence. Never did captive, heir, or lover, 
j^elso much vexation from the slow pace of time, as I 
suffered between the purchase of my ticket and the 
distribution of the prizes. I solaced my uneasiness as 
well as I could, by ft^uent contemplations of ap- 
proaching hi^piness ; when the sun rose I knew it 
would set, and congratulated myself at night that I 
was so much nearer to my wishes. At last the day 
came, my ticket appeared, and rewarded all my ca^ 
and sagacity with a despicable prize of fifty pounds 
My friends, who -honestly rcgoioed upon my success* 
were very coldly received } I hid.myaelf a fortnight 
ip, the country, that aoy chagrin might fume a,way 
^4thQUt ot^ervation, and then returning to my shop, 
*Wgftn tp listen aftw another lottery. 
;|, yf^i^. tbe news of a lottery I was soon gratified, 
and having now found the vanity of conjecture, :an4 
itiilf|£9c4^ of computation, I resolved to -t^ke the 
,prize by :nolence, and therefore bouglU: forty ticket^ 
.^0^ omitting, however, to divide. them between tbp 
even and odd numbers, that I might not miss tl^ 
lucky class. Many conclusicms did I form, and many 
experiments did I try, to determine from which of 
thofie tick^s I might most reasonably expect riches. 
At last^-beiug unable to satisfy myself by any modes of 
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reasoning, I wrote the numbers u^bndic^, ati4.a^lptile4 , i 
five Koure every day to the amusement of thrpwi^ , 
them in a garret ; and, examining the event by an ex.- . . 
act register, found, on the evening before the lotteicy. 
was drawn, that one of my numbers had been turneji 
up five times more than any of the rest in three hun- , 
dred and thirty thousand throws. 

This experiment was fallacious j the first day pre- 
sented the hopeful ticket, a detestable blank. The rest 
caine out with different fortune, and in conclusion I 
last thirty pounds by this great adventure. 

I had now wholly changed the cast of my behaviour 
and the conduct of my life. The shop was for the 
most part abandoned to my servants, and if I entered 
it^ my thoughts were so engrossed by my tickets, that 
I scarcely heard or answered a question, but consi- 
dered every customer as an intruder upon my medita- 
tions, whom I was in haste to dispatch. I mistook the 
price of my goods, committed blunders in my bills, 
foigot to file my receipts, and neglected to regulate my 
books. My acquaintances by degrees began to fall 
away j but I perceived the decline of my business with 
littleemotiOTi,becausewhateverdeficiency there might, , 
be in my gains, I expected the next lottery to supply. 

Miscarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I began ,. 
now to seek assistance against ill luck, by an alliance ,,, 
with those that had been more successful. I inquired , 
diligently at what office any prize had been sold, 
that I might purchase of a propitious vender ; so- 
licited those who had been fortunate in former lot- . 
teries, to partake with me in my new tickets j and .. 
whenever I met with one that had in any event of hi^ 
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lire'b'^en efrihiently prosperous, I invited liim to tiike . 
a Itii^y siiare. I Tiad, by this rule of conduct, sodif* 
fusfed 'My interest, that I had a fourth part of fifteep 
ticfcetsj' an eighth of forty, and a sixteenth of ninety. 

'I'Waited for the decision of my- fate with my formpr 
pal^^itations, and looked upon the business of my 
trade with the usual neglect. The wheel at last w^ 
turned, and its revolutions brought me a long suc- 
cession of sorrows and disappointments. I indeed 
often partook of a smajl prize, and the loss of one day 
was generally balanced by the gain of the next ; but 
my desires yet remained unsatisfied, and when one erf" 
my'(5hances had failed, all my expeetatitm was sus- 
pended on those which remained yet undetermined. 
At last a prize of five thousand pounds was proclaimed; 
I caught fire at the cry, and inquiring the number, 
found it to be one of my own tickets, which I had 
divided among those on whose luck 1 depended, and 
of which I had retained only a sixteenth part. 

You will easily judge with what detestation of him- 
self, a man thus intent upon gain reflected that he had 
sold a prize which was once in his possession. It was 
to no purpose that I represented to my mind the im- 
possibility of recalling the past, or the folly of con- 
demning an act, which only its event, an event which 
no hnman intelligence could foresee, proved to be 
wrong. The prize which, though put in my hands, 
had been 8u£Pered to slip from me, filled me with 
anguish ; and knowing that complaint would only ex- 
pose me to ridicule, I gave myself up silently to grief, 
and lost by degrees my appetite and my rest. 

My indisposition soon became visible ; I was visited 
by my friends, and among them by Eumathes, a 
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clei^ymah, whose piety and learning gave him such 
an ascendant over me, that I could not refuse to open 
my heart. There are, said he, few minds sufficiently 
firm to be trusted in the hands of chance. Whoever 
linds himself inclined to anticipate futurity, and exalt 
possibility to certainty, should avoid every kind of 
casual adventure, since his grief must be always pro- 
portionate to his hope. You have long wasted that 
time, which, by a proper application, would have 
certainly, though moderately, increased your fortune, 
in a laborious and anxious pursuit of a species of gain 
whidi no labour or anxiety, no art or expedient, ean 
secure or promote. You are now fretting away yoOT 
life in repentance of an act, against which repentance 
can give no caution, but to avdid the occasion of com- 
mitting it. House from this lazy dream of fortuitous 
riches, which, if obtahied, you could scarcely have 
enjoyed, becatise they could confer no consciouimess 
of desert ; return to rational and manly industry, and 
consider the mere gift of luck as below the care of a 
wise man. 
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- Divet qviJUri milt, 
. Et cito vuU fieri. Jutbkal. 

The hisl; of wealth gbii neVer bear dday. 

It has been observed in a late piq>er, that we are 
unreasonably desirous to separate the goods of life 
from those evils which Providence has connected with 
them, and to catch advantages vrithout paying the 
price at which they are offered us. Every man wishes 
to be rich, but very few have the powers necessary to 
raise a sudden fortune, either by pew discoveries, or 
by superiority of skill, in any necessary employment; 
and, among lower understandings, many want the 
firmne^ and industry requisite to regular gain, and 
gradual acquisitions. 

Prom the hope of enjoying affluence by methods 
more compendious than those oi labour, and more 
generally practicable than those oi genius, proceeds 
the .common inclination to experim^it and hazard, 
and that willingness to snatch all opportunities of 
growing rich by chance, which, when it has once 
taken possession of the mind, is seldom driven out 
either by time or argument, but continues to waffle 
life in perpetual delusion, and generally ends in 
wretchedness and want. 

ThefoUyofuntimely exultation and visionary pros- 
perity, is by no metms peculiar to the purchasers of 
tickets ; there are multitudes whose life is nothing 
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but a continual lottery ; who are always witlvin 9, ^^-yf^ 
months of plenty and happiness, and how ,ofteai]89- 
ever they are mocked with- blanks, expect a,.prize_ 
f|-om the next adventure. . ,, 

Among the most resolute and ardent of the votaries 
. Otf chance, may be numbered the mortals whose hope 
is to raise themselves by a wealthy match j who lay 
out all their industry on the assiduities of courtship, 
and sleep and wake with no other ideas than of treats, 
compliments, guardians, and rivals. 

Chie of the most indefatigable of this class, is my 
old friend Xfivicnlus, whom I have never known for 
thirty years without some matrimonial project of ad-, 
vantage. Leviculus was bred under a merchant, 
and by th^ graces of his person, the sprightliness of 
his prattle, and the neatness of his dress, so much 
enamoured his master's second daughter, a girl' of 
sixteen, that she declared beV resolution to have no 
other husband. Her father, after having' chiddea 
her for undutifulness, consented to the match, not 
ti)Uch to the satisfaction of Leviculus, who was suf- 
ficiently elated with his conquest to think himself en- 
titled t-o a larger fortune. He was, however, soon 
rid of his perplexity, for his mistress died before their 
marriage. 

. He was now so well satisfied with his own ac- 
complishments, that he determined to commence 
fortune-hunter ; and when his apprenticeship ex- 
pired, instead of beginning, as was expected, to 
walk the Exchange with a face of importance, or 
associating himself with those who were most emi- 
nent for their knowledge of die stocks, he at once 
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threw off the solemnity of the counting-house, equip- 
ped hiiteelf with a modish wig, listened to wits in 
coffiife-houses, paased his evenings behind the scenes 
in, the .theatres, learned the names ' of beauties of 
quality, hummed the last stanzas of fashionable 
-songs, talked with familiarity of high play, boasted 
of, his achievements upon drawers and coachmen, 
was often brought to his lodgings at midnight in a 
chair, told with negligence and jocularity of bilking a 
tailor, and now and then let fly a shrewd jest at a 
sober citizen. ' ■ ' 

Thus furnished with irresistible artillery, he turned 
his batteries upon the female world, and, in the first 
warmth of self-approbation, proposed no. less than 
the possession of riches and beauty .united. He 
therefore paid his . civilities to Flavilla, the only 
daughter. of a wealthy shopkeeper, who not being 
accustomed to amorous blandishments, or respectful 
addresses, was delighted with the novelty of love, 
and easily suffered him to conduct her to the play^ 
and to meet her where she visited. Leviculus did 
not doubt but her father, however offended by a> 
clandestine marriage, would soon be reconciled by 
the tears of his daughter and the merit of his son-in- 
law, and was in haste to conclude the afiair. But 
the lady liked better to be courted than married, 
and kept him three years in uncertainty and attend- 
ance. At last she fell in .love with a young ensign at' 
a ball i and having danced with him all night, married 
him in the morning. 

Lieviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 
took a journey to a small estate in the country, 
where, after his usual inquiries concerning, the 
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nymplis in the neighbourhood, he found it proper 'to 
fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty y^rs 
older than himself, for whose favour fifteen lieph^s 
and nieces were in perpetual contention. They 
liovered round her with such jealous ofhciousness, 
as scarcely left a moment vacant for a lover. Le- 
, viculus, nevertheless, discovered hi& passion in a 
letter, and Altilia could not withstand the pleasure of 
hearing vows and sighs, and flatteries and ptotesta- 
tions. She admitted his Visits, enjoyed, for five years, 
the happiness of keeping all her expectants in per- 
petual alarms, and amused herself with the various 
stratagems which were practised to disengage her 
affections. Sometimes she was advised with great 
earnestness to travel for her health, and sometimes 
entreated to keep her. brother's house. Many stories 
were spread to the disadvantage of Leviculns, by 
which she commonly seemed affected for a time, but 
took care soon afterwards to express her conviction 
of their falsehood. But being at last satiated with 
this ludicrous tyranny, she told her lover, when he 
pressed for the reward of his services, that she was 
very sensible of his merit, but was resolved not to 
impoverish an ancient family. 

He then returned to the town, and soon after Ids 
arrival became acquainted with LatrOnia, a lady di- 
stinguished by the elegance of her equipaige, and the 
regularity of her conduct. Her wealth was evident in 
her magnificence, and her prudence in her economy ; 
and therefore Leviculus, who had scarcely confidence 
to solicit her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her 
former deTrts, when he found himself distinguished by 
her with' sncH maxks of preference as a woman of 
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, W4£?|^ V trowed to give. He now grew bolder, 

^ wd ventured to breathe out his impatience before her. 
Sl^e l^eard him without resentment, in time permitted , 
I^m to hope for happiness, and at last fixed the ni^ 
ti^ day, without any distrustful reserve of pin-money, 
or sordid stipulations for jointure and settlements. 

Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the stairs the voice of Latronia's 
maid, whom frequent bribes had secured in his service. ' 
She soon burst into his room, and told him that she 
could not suffer him to be longer deceived ; that her 
mistress was now spending the last payment qf. her 
fortune, and was only supported in her expense by 
the credit of his estate. Leviculus shuddered to see 
himself so near a precipice, and found that he was 
indebted for his escf^je to the resentment of the maid, 
who, having assisted Latrpma to gain the conquest, 
quarrelled with her at last about the plunder. 

Leviculus was now hopeless and disconsolate, till 
one Sunday he saw .a lady in the MaU, whom her 
dress declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad resplendence <^ her 

. countfenance, he guessed to have lately buried some 
prosperous citizen. He followed her home, and found 
her to be no less than the relict of Prune the grocer, 
who, having no children, had bequeathed to her all 
his debts and dues, and his estates real and personal. 
No. formality was necessary in addressing Madam 
Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next morning 
without an introductor. His declaration was received 

. with a loud laugh ; she thep collected her countenance, 
' wondered at his impudence, asked if he Iwew to whom 
he vfls talking, then showed him the door, a|^d again 
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laughed to find him confused. Leviculus discovered 
that this coarsenesswas nothing more than the cocfuetiy 
of Cornhill, and next day returned to the attack. He 
60on ^"ew familiar to her dialect, and in a few weeks 
heard, without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with 
empty pockets ; concurred in many sage remarks on 
the regard due to people of property ; and ^reed 
with her in detestation of the ladies at the other end 
of the town, who pinched their bellies to buy fine 
laces, and then pretended to laugh at the city. 

He sometimes presumed to mention marriage ; but 
was always answered ^yith a slap, a hoot, and a 
fiounce. At last he began to press her closer, atid 
thought himself more favourably received ; but going 
one morning, with a resolution to trifle no longer, he 
found her gone to church with a young journeyman 
from the neighbouring shop, of whom she had become 
enamoured at her window. 

In these, and a thousand intermediate adventures, 
has Leviculus spent his time, till he is now grown gray 
with age, fatigue, and disappointment. He begins at 
last to find that success is not to be expected, and 
being unfit for anyemployment that might improve his 
fortune, and unfurnished with any arts that might 
mnuse his leisure, is condemned to wear out a taste- 
less life in narratives which few will hear, and com- 
plaints which none will pity. 
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Nnila^es regtd sociU, omnit^ue potesttu 

Impatkns consortis erat. Ldcam. 

No faith of partnership dominioD owns ; 
Still discord hovers o'er divided thrones. 

The hostility perpetually exercised between one 
man and another, is caused by the desire of m^ny 
for that which only few can possess. Eyery mttn 
would be.rich, powerful, and famous ; yet fame, power, 
and riches are only the names of relative ci^iditions, 
which imply the obscurity, dependence, and povefly -of 
greater numbers. ■ , . . 

. This universal and incessant .competition produces 
injury and malice by two motives, interest and envy ; 
the prospect of adding to -our possessions what we can 
take from others, and the hope of alleviating the sense 
of our disparity by lessening others, though we gain 
nothing to ourselves, 

, Of these two malignant and destructive powers, it 
seems probable, at the first view» that interest has the 
strongest and most extensive influence. It is easy to 
conceive that opportunities to seize what has been long 
wanted, may excite desires almost irresistible,; but 
surely the same eagerness cannot be kindled by an ac- 
cidental power of destroying that which gives happiness 
to. another. It must be more natural to rob for gain, 
than to ravage only for mischief. 
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Yet I am inclined to believe, that the fiteak-Hv/^f 
mutual benevolence is oflener violated by envy tlui^ by 
interest, and that most of the misery which the dtfk- 
mation of blameless actions, or the obstruction of 
honest endeavours, brings upon the world, is inflicted 
by men that propose no advantage to themselves but 
the satisfaction of poisoning the banquet which they 
cannot taste, and blasting the harvest which they have 
no right to reap. 

Interest can diflftise itself but to a narrow compass. 
The number, is never lai^e of those who cwi hope to 
fill the posts of degraded power, catch the fragments' 
of shattered fortune, or succeed to the hmiours of 
depreciated beauty. But the empire of envy has no 
limits, as it requires to it« influence very little help 

. from external circumstances. Envy may always be 
produced by idleness and pride, and in what place 
will they not be found. ? 

Interest requires some qualities not universally be- 
stowed. The ruin of another will produce no profit 
to him who has hot discemmeiri; to mark his advant^e> < 
eeurage to eeiae, and activity to pursue it ; ^ut the 

! cold malignity of envy may be exerted in a torpid and 
quiescent state, amidst the gloom of stupidity, in the 

: coverts of cowardice. He that falls by the' attaclu of 
interest, is torn by hungry tigers j he may discover and 

< t^sist his enemies. He that perishes in the ambushes 
of 'envy, is destroyed by Bnlmown and invisible assa^* 

'. ants, and dies like a man suffocated by a pois<»ious 
vapour, without knowledge of his duigei*, or possibility 

I (^contest. 

. Interest is. seldom pursued: but- at' some haeiard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly something 
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'to"his*$'Had 'Trbeii he ventures to attack 3up»i<ffity, 
if licr'feflB to conquer, is irrecorerably crushed. Bit ' 
enry ntaj^aot without expense or danger. To spread 
flui^icion, to invent calumnies, to propagate scancUl, 
requires neither labour nor course. It is easy £or 

'the author of a lie, however malignant, to escape de- 
tection, and iniamy needs very little industry to as»8t 
its circulation. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable 
at all tunes, and in every place j the only passion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation ; its 
e£Eects therefore' are every where discoverable, and its 
attempts always to be dreaded. 

' It is impossible to mention a name which any ad- 
vantageous di^inction has made eminent, but some 
latent animc^ity will burst out. The wealthy trader, 
however he may abstract himself from publick afibirs, 
will never want those who hint, with Shylock, that 
ships are but boards. The beauty, adorned only with 
the unambitious graces of innocence and modesty, 
provokes, whenever she appears, a thousand murmurs ■ 
of detraction. The genhis, even when he endeavours 
only to entertain or instruct, yet Suffers persecution 
from innumerable criticks, whose acrimony is excited 

* merely by the pain of se&ing others pleased, and of 
hearing applauses which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, that it 
escapes our notice ; nor do we often reflect upon its 
tnrpitude or malignity, till we happen to feet its in- 
fluence. When he that has ^ven no provocation to 
maKce, but by attempting to excel, finds himself 
pursued by multitudes whom he never saw, wi^' all 
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th^ iiuplvcaliiUty of personal reseutmebti^.^rliiQi^ ^i 
perceives clamour and malice let looee upon tiinif aai 
a.publick enemy, and incited by every strattigem'tif- 
defamation j when he hears the misfortunes t^bisi 
family, or the follies of his youth, exposed to thti • 
world ; and every failure of conduct, or defect of 
nature, ag^avated and ridiculed ; he then learns to ■ 
abhor those artifices at which he only laughed before, 
and discovers how much the happiness of life would 
be advanced by the eradication of envy from the 
human heart. 

~ Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, and . 
seldom yields to the culture of philosophy. There are, 
however, considerations, which if cwefuUy implanted 
and diligently propagated, might in time overpower 
and repress it, since no one can nurse it for the sake 
of pleasure, as its effects are only shame, anguish* . 
and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with. the 
character of a social being, because it sacrifices truUi 
and kindness to very weak temptations. He that 
plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much as he 
takes away, and may improve his own condition in 
the same proportion as he impairs another's ; but he 
that blasts a flourishing reputation, must be content 
with a small divide'nd of additional fame, so small as 
can afford very little consolation to balance the guilt 
by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and em- 
pirical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
another. But envy is so base and detestable, so vile 
in its original, and so pernicious in its effects, that 
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tiii pt^^ominance of almost any other quality is to 
be pi?e/epred. It is one of those lawless enemies of 
society, gainst which poisoned arrows may honestly 
be Qsed. Let it therefore be constantly remembered, 
that wlioever envies another confesses his superiority, 
and let those be reformed by their pride who hav6 
lost their virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are committed against those 
who have given no intentional provocation ; and that 
the sufferer is often marked out for ruin, not because] 
he has failed in any duty, but because he has dared 
to do more than was required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the help 
of some quality which might have produced esteem, 
or- love, if it had been well employed ;. but envy is 
m^e unmixed and genuine evil ; it pursues a hateful 
end by despicable means, and desires not so, much. 
its own happiness as another's misery. To, avoid 
depravity like this, it is not necessary that any one. 
should aspire to heroism or sanctity, but only, that 
he should resolve not to quit the rank which nature, 
assigns him, and wish to. maintain the dignity of a 
human being. 
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No. 184.— SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1751. 

Permittet ipiU expatdere numinibut, gukt 

Conveaiat nobis, rebuaquefit utile nostrii. Jcv. 

Intrnst tb^ fortune to the powers above ; 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their nnerring wisdom geea thee want. Drtdin. 

, As every scheme of life, so every form of writing, 
has it advant^es and inconveniencies, though not 
mingled in the- same proportions. The writer of 
essays escapes many embarrassments to which a large 
woit would have exposed him ; he seldom harasses 
his reason with long trains of consequences, dims his 
eyes with the perusal of antiquated volumes, or bur- 
dens his memory with great accumulations of prepa- 
ratory knowledge. A careless glance upon a favourite 
author, or transient survey of thcTarieties of life, is 
sufficient to supply the first hint or seminal idea, 
which, enlai^ed by the gradual accretion of matter 
stored in the mind, iff, by the warmth of fancy, easily 
expanded into flowers, and sometimes ripened into 
fruit. 

The most frequent difficulty by which the authors 
of these petty compositions are distressed, arises from 
the perpetual demand of novelty and change. The. 
compiler of a system of science lays his invention at 
rest, and employs only his judgment, the faculty ex- 
erted with less fatigue. Even the relator of feigned 
adventures, when once the principal characters are 
established, and the great events regularly connected. 
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finds incidents and episodes crowding upon his nind ; 
every change opens new views, and the latter part of 
the story grows without labour out of the fonner. 
But he that attempts to entertsun his reader with 
unconnected pieces, finds the irksomeness of his task 
rather increased than lessened by every production. 
The day calls ^resh upon him for a new topiek,- and 
he is agdn obliged to choose, without any principle 
to regulate his choice. 

It is, indeed, true, that there is seldom any necessity 
of looking far, or inquiring long, for a proper subject. 
Every diversity of art or .nature, every publick bless- 
ing or calamity, every domestick pain or gratification, 
. ^yery sally of caprice, blunder of absurdity, or ttrft* 
tagem of afiectation, may supply matter to him whose 
only rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often happens, 
that the judgment is distracted with boundless mul- 
t^icity, the imaginatioii ranges from one design to 
another, and the hours pass imperceptiblyaway, till the 
composition can be no longer delayed, and necesnty 
eoforces the use of those thoughts which then happen 
to be at huid. The mind, Tojoioing at deliverance 
on any terms from perplexity ai^d suspense, applies 
herself vigorously to the work before her, eollecte 
^jpbellishments and illustrations, and -senwttmes 
finish^) with great «legance and bt^iness, what ui 
aistate of ease tuid leisure she never'.had begun!- - - 
. It is not commonly observed, how mudi, wen^ 
actions considered as particul^ly subject to choice, is 
to be attributed to accident, or some cause out of our 
own power, - by whatever name it be distinguished. 
To .close tedious deliberations witii h^ty resolves. 
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and afl:er long coitsultatdons with reason to rder ihe 
question to caprice, is by no means peculiar to the 
essayist. Let him that peruses this paper review the 
■ series of his life, and inquire how he was placed in ■ 
his present condition. He will' find that, of the good 
or ill which he has experienced, a great part came un- 
expected, without any visible gradations of approach ; 
that every event has been influenced by causes acting 
without his intervention ; and that whenever he pre- 
tended to the prerogative of foresight, he was morti- 
fied with new conviction of the shortness of his views. 

The busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, and the 
adventurous, may be said to throw themselves by de- 
sign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to quit 
the power of governing themselves ; they engage in 
a course of life in which little can be ascertained by 
- previous measures ; nor is it any wonder that their 
tiine is past between elation and despondency, hope 
and disappointment. 

Some there are who appear to walk the road of life 
with more circumspection, and make no step till they 
think themselves secure from the hazard of a preci- 
pice J when neither pleasure nor profit can tempt them 
from the beaten path j who refuse to climb' lest they 
should fall, or to run lest they should stumble, and 
move, slowly forward, without any compliance with 
those passions by which the heady and vehement are - 
seduced and betrayed. 

: Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicious 
class is far from exempting them from the dominion 
of chance, a subtle uid insidious power, who will 
intrude upon privacy and embarrass caution. No 
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cotthte-of lift/ is'SO'prAseribfed aiitt' lliiiited, but that 
matfy actions must rdsult from arfilttary election. 
Every end rilUst form the general plan of his conduct 
by his own'reflecftiotisji he must resolvd whether he 
will endeavour' at'riches or at content ; whether he will 
. exferciseifrivate or pUblick' virtues; whether he wiUIa- 
boUr fbr the general benefit of mankind, or contiwct 
his'beneficbnce to his family and dependents. 

This question has' long exercised the schools of phi- 
ioBOphy, but remains yet undecided ; and what" hope is' 
tljere that a young man, unacquainted with the afgu- 
meots oh either side, should' determine his own ^s^ 
tiny" otherwise than by chance ? 

WVen diancer has given him a'partne'r of his bed, 
wh'6t# he prefers to all other women, without any 
pi'oof oPsnperior desert, chance must again dire^^liim 
in'ther education of his children; for, who was ever' 
able to convince himself by argiiUients, that he had 
cheseh for his' son 'that mode of insttliction to which 
hi^'nndbr^taniifing was best adapted, tit by Which he' 
wouldmost easilybe made wise' or' virtuous ? 

"Whoever sh^ inquire by what motives he was de- 
tetmitefl'^on these important otfcasic^; will find thein 
sueh^Qus pride wiH scarcely suffer him to confess ; 
sokWe^iid^n afdourof desire, some uneertam glimpse 
ofaftvantegei- some 'petty coitipetitioU, some inaccurate 
cottflRisiohv (* someetamplfe implicitly reverenced. 
Sublr'are'oftehthe'first causes of ourresblves ; for it 
is neees^fb'y to ^ct,' biit'impo'ssible'to1uibwthecanse-| 
(pieaiea of W^on, or to discuss all the reasons wliich 
offer themselves on every part to ihquisitiTeuess and' 
solicitude. 

VOL. III. • s 
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Since life itsejf isuncertaiD, nothing which has life . 
for its basis can boast much stability. Yet this is but _- 
a small part of our perplexity. We set out on a tem- 
pestuous sea in quest of some port, where we expect 
to find rest, but where we are not sure of admission ; 
we are not only in danger of sinking in the way, but ^ 
of being misled by meteors mistaken for stars, of being 
driven from our course by the changes of the wind, 
and of losing it by unskilful steerage ; yet it sometimes 
happens, that cross winds blow us to a safer coast, - 
that meteors draw us aside from whirlpools, and that ; 
negligence or errour contributes to our escape from - 
mischiefs to which a direct course would have exposed' 
us. Of those that, by precipitate conclusions, involve 
themselves in calamities without guilt, very few, how- - 
ever they may reproach themselves, can be certain 
that other measures would have been more successful. 

In this state of universal uncertainty, where a thou- .. 
sand dangers hover about us, and none can tell whe- . 
- ther the good that he pursues is not evil in di^uise, 
or whether the next step will lead him to safety or de- - 
struction, nothing can afford any rational tranquillity, 
but the conviction that, however we amuse ourselves 
with unideal sounds, nothing in reality is governed by i- 
• chance, but that the universe is under the perpetual 
superintendence ofhim who created it ; that our being s 
is in the hands of omnipotent goodness, by whom- 
what appears casual to us, is dir&^ted for ends ulti- 
mately kind and merciful; and that nothing can finely 
hurt him who debars not himself. from the. divine 
favour. ... 
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No. 185,— TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1751, 

At v'mdicla bonum vita jueundiut ^»a, 

Nempe hoc indocti.~ — 

Chrifiippus Hon dkit idem, nee mite Thaletit 
Ingenium, dulcique leneje vicinui H^metlo, 
Qui partem accepla tava inter vincla cicuta 
Aecnsalori noltet dnre.—'^Q.uippe m'muti 
Semper, el injtrmi ett animi, exiguique, voluplat 
Uttio. . Jcv. 

Bui O .' revenge is tweet. 

TimM tbiok the crowd J who, eager to engage. 

Take quickly fire, uid kindle into rage. 

Not to mild Thales nor Chryaippni thongbt) 

Nor tbat f(ood man, who drauk the pois'noDs dnaj^it 

With miod serene i and could not wish to see 

His TMe accdser drink as deep as he : 

Exalted Socratee ! divinely brave ! 

Injvf'd he fell, and dying h« fo^ve ; 

Too noble for revenge ; which still we find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble uiind. Ditdbk- 

No Tuious dispoBitions of the mind more obsti- 
nately resist both the counsels of philosophy and 
the ic^unetions of religion, than those which are com- 
plicated with an opinion of dignity ^ uid whidi we 
cannot dismiss without leaving in the hands <^ offo- 
sition some advantage iniquitonsly obtained, or sufier- 
, ing from our own prejudices some imputation of pu- 
sillanimity. 

For this reason scarcely any law of our Redeemer 
u more <^Dly transgressed^ or more indusbiously 

8 2 
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evaded, than that by which he commands his ijollpwr, 
ers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under the «aao-, 
tion of eternal misery, the gratification of the de^itie 
which every man feels to return pain upon him that 
inflicts it. Many who could have conquered their 
anger, are unable to combat pride; and pursue, offences 
to extremity of vengeance, lestthey.should.b^ insulted 
by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become him, 
at whose birth peace W^ proclaime4 to the earth. 
For, whatwtiuld sp.sopp destroy ..all the- ord^ of 
society,. and deform life with violence and ravage, 
as a permission to every one to judge his owjp,c{iuse, 
and to apportipn his own recompense f^r imagined 
injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest justice not 
to favour himself too much, i^ the calmest mou^ents 
of solitary meditation. Every oue wi^es,f(n-,tht* di- 
stinctions for which thous^d^ are^wishiogfit'the^same 
time, in their own t^injon, wth better claims. He 
that, when^his reason operates in its full force,, can 
thus, by the mere prevalence of self-love, prefer 
hitos^iiU'taheb fellow-beiQgs, is. very unlikely ta judge 
equitaVly'i'^^CA^^^^P^^^''''^'^'''*^^*^^ bi^iafen^of: 
wroagi and' Jvs attetxtionv^hoUy^ engrossed :byipanv 
iuAere^l^ or. danger.. Whoever, ar^gatei- -te. lumselfi 
tht£, right ofivengeaace^ 8lni«i8<;how.'little.im^isi qua* 
lified. to..4*cida-liis'-ona.claiia6,'.8iaee' be-certaifily 
deBjfands.'Vdiat'lie^woulditbink^u^^t to be- graoted-' 
to another. 

Nodiing is mone ^pfffSi^' thaa-thot^ ho«i«v» in- 
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'ioiiHeMM tb Totgbre. For it can tiever he "hoped. 
■tlittf'hfi Who ftm tfltemitB aft Injury, MH contentfedly 
-)(Cqu9esce in thcjwnalty reqirii^: the same liaughtr- 
fiess of contempt, orvehemence of desire, tlisrt prompts 
tie tUA, tff injustice, will mUtte strongly incite its jiisti- 
ifioiftfon ? Mid resentment caii niever so exactly balance 
tke punisfenent with the fault, but there will i^inain 
*li overpjus '6f vehgeance, wfech even he who coh- 
icIetnnB his 'first tetion will think himself entitled to re- 
•tj^ate. What theh Ktia eftsue but a continual exacer- 
bation df hatred, an Hihextinguisfaable fend, an inces- 
sant reciprocation of mischief, a 'mutu^ vigittoce to 
imtt^, and e^mess to de^roy ? 

iSince then the imaginary right of vengeance must 
*)6 at last rtanitted, because it is impossible to live ih 
|ierpetual bostility, and equally impossible that of two 
enefiiies, either should first think himself obliged by 
justice to sabmiBsion, it is surely eligible to forgive 
iaiif: Ev6ry passion is more easily subdued before 
ft has been long accustomed to possession of the heart ; 
€Very idea is obliterated with less difficulty, as it has 
bfe^n more slightly impressed, and less frequently re- 
newed. He who has often brooded over his wton^ 
{■leased himself with schemes of malignity, and glutted 
ta6 prid6 with the fancied supplications of humbled 
enmity, will iiot easily open his bosoin to amity and 
reconciliation, or indulge the geiitle sedtimeiit^ of 
benevolence and peace. 

It is easiest to forgive, while there is yet little to be 
forgiven. A sitlgle iiijury maybe soon dismissed Irom 
the Bieifidry j Imt a long succession of ill offices by 
&gr«s ijubm,tk9 itself Wfh eveity idea ■ a Brig con^ 
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test involves so many circumstances, that 'every, plat^ 
and action will recallit to the mind ; and fresh remem- 
brance of vexation -must still enkindle rage, and irri- 
tate revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to foigive, because he 
knows the true value of time, and will not suffer it to 
pass away. in unnecessary pain. He that willingly 
suffers the corrosions of inveterate hatred, and gives 
np.his days and nights to the gloom of malice, and 
perturbations of stratagem, cannot surely be saiA to 
consult his ease.' Resentment is an union of sorrow 
with malignity, a combination of a passion which all 
endeavour to avoid, with a passion which all concur 
to detest. The man who retires to meditate mischief, 
and to exasperate his own n^^e -, whose thoughts are 
employed only on means of distress and contrivmces 
of ruin ; whose mind never pauses from the remem-' 
hrance of his own sufferings, but to indulge some 
hope of enjoying the calamities of another, may justly 
be numbered among the most miserable of human 
' beings, among those who are guilty without' reward, 
who have neither the gladness of prosperity, nor the 
calm of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of himself 
and others, will not long want persuasives to forgive- 
ness. We know not to what degree of malignity any 
" injury is to be imputed : or how much its guilt, if -we 
were to inspect the mind of him that committed it, 
would be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, or negli- 
gence ; we cannot be certain how much more we feel 
than was intended to be inflicted, or how much we 
increase the mischief to ourselves by voluntary aggra- 
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'Vatiorb. We may charge to design the efifecta of 
ttctAAeni ; we may think the blow violent btUybieCause 
We have made ourselves delicate and tender ; we are 
on every aide in danger of errour and of guilt ; which 
we are certain to avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacifick and harmless temper, thus pro- 
"pitious to others and ourselves, to domestick tranquil- 
lity and to social happiness, no man is withheld but 
by pride, by the fear of being insulted by "his 
adversary, or despised by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and univel^al 
axiom, that " dl pride is abject and mean." It is 
always an ipiorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescenee in 
a false appearance of excellence, and proceeds hot 
from consciousness of our attiunments, but insensibi- 
lity of our wants. 

■ Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing 
which reason condemns can be suitable to the dignity 
of the human mind. To be driven by external mo- 
tires from the path which our own heart approves, to ' 
give way to any thing but conviction, to sufler the 
opinion of others" to rule oar choice, or overpoWer 
our resolves, is to submit tamely to the lowest and 
most ignominious slavery, and to resign the right of 
directing our own: lives. 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a constant and determinate pursuit of virtue, 
without regard to present dangers or advantage i a 
continual reference of every action to the divine will ; 
an habitual appeal to everlasting justice ; and an un- 
varied elevation of the intellectual- eye to the reward 
which perseverance only can obtain. But that pride 
which many, who presume to boast of generous senti- 
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jnents, allow to regi^ate their ;ine9su;(e^ ^as nQthing 
nobler m Tie.w than t^e ^wj^^bati^^ .of men, ,t^ 
beings whc^ ^periority we are va.^e?' m? obligatiimi 
to acknpw!l.e^e, ai\cl wbo, T'^hejo we have cQurt^4 
them with the .upmost a^idiuty, ,cafl cofifeifxa yEiti,iable 
or peTToanent reward ^ gf beings .wh9ignorantlyj.Ujdge 
of what they do not ut^derstt^t^U ox partially determine 
yrhat they n^er have e^amii],ed ; .an,d .whoae ^epi^epce 
}8 jtherefpre ,of .iy> ye'eight t^ it has receivjed the ^ti;^,- 
cation of our own conscience. 

I^e ttia^ c^ ,d€^C|^nd to bribe mi^bages like these, 
at the price of his ii^noc^nce ; he that can su£^r thj^ 
Relight of such a^clamatiop^ to withhold his atte^i/i^a 
from ^^ ^commajids of |:he universal aovef%i^, baf 
little rea^n p) congratulate hiipaelf upon th^ l^e^t- 
ness of his mind ; whenever he awakes to sieppxfsaess 
^d reflection, he must became despical^Ie in )}is pwn 
^y^s, and shrink with shan^e fi-pm tbp repiembi^^ce qf 
Tiis cowar^icp pd fo^y. 

Of bjm that hopes to bp fqfgiy^, it is in4^peiisably 
}:^uired th^ h^ &igiv^. ^ is {:herefoxf jgfiperfluqm 
it) IJrge py other piptjve. Qj} t]^^ gxeat ^ufy efieniity 
|s sfi^ended f and tq iiina f^hat f^f^ses to pi^t;^ it, 
i^e throi^ of mercy is inaccessible, ^4 ^^ <^4?^y^ 
of the world has been bom in va^ 
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No. 186.— SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, J75I. 



Pgne we, pigm win nuUv .san^it 
jirhor asgtnA refirtgtur amrd- - w 
Duke ndentem LiAigen amabo, 

Diilce loqnettem. Hob. 

Place me wliera n^vxr ^uaimer broese 

Un^odj) tfae glebe, pi wums ^h« trees ; 

Where ever toweripg clpu!i» appear. 

And angry Jove deforqis th' inclement year : 

Love and tbe oymph shall charm my toils. 

The nymfA, wlio mvoetlf speidcs and sweetly smiles. 

Fbanck. 

Qf t;be l^^^io^i Mid ufaa&pj of our present state, 
jMtrt ivises from mx sem^iam, tmd part ixom our 
{E^inioiis } pturt i$ distributed by nature, and part is 
JH a great mfi^ur-e ^portjpoed by oureelves. Posir 
tive pleasur-e we qanijqt always obtain, and positive 
pain we often cannot remove. No man can pve to 
bis own plantatiopsth^ fragr^ce of the Indian groves ; 
flor will wiy precepts of philosophy enable him to 
withdrftw hi^ attentifm ^m wounds or diseases. But 
the negative infelicity wltich j^roeeeds, not ftovx the 
prepsure of sufferings, but the absence of enjoymenta, 
flfill ^wsys yi^ld te the remedies of reason. 

One of the gre^t arts pf we^^iag superfluous un- 
en^inewi, is to free our qtiade fpora the habit of com- 
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pwkig our c(»tdition with that of others on whom tlte 
blessings of life are more bountifully bestowed, or with 
imaginary states of delight and security, perhaps 
unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in a situa- 
tion so- gloomy and distressful, as not to see every 
day beings yet more forlorn and miserable, from 
whom they may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 

No incouTenience is less superahle by art or dili- 
gence than the inclemency of climates, and there- 
fore none affords ipore proper exercise for this philo- 
sophical abstraction. A native of England, pinched 
with the frosts of December, may lessen his af- 
fection for his own country by suffering his imagi- 
nation to wander in the vales of Asia, and sport 
among the woods that are always green, and streams 
that always murmur ; but if be turns his thoughts 
.towards the polar regions, and considers the nations 
to whom a great portion of the year is darkness, 
«nd who are condemned to pass weeks and months 
amidst mountains of snow, h&will soon recover his 
tranquillity, uid while he stirs his fire, or throws 
bis cloak about him, reflect how much he owes to 
'Rrovidenee.that he is not placed in Greenland- m* 
Liberia. 

,;.;The. barrenness of the earth and the severity rf 
tlie skies, in these dreary countries, are such as might 
be expected to confine the mind wholly to* the con- 
templation of necessity and distress, so that the 
care of escaping death from cold and hunger should 
leave no room for those passions which, in lands 
of plenty, influence conduct, or diversify characters j 
th^ .summer should be spent only in providing for 
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the winter, and the winter in lon^ng for the sam- 
mer. 

Yet learned curiosity is known to have found its 
way into these abodes of poverty and gloom : Lapland 
. and Iceland have their historiims, their criticks, and 
their poets; and love, that extends his dominion 
wherever humanity can be found, perhaps exerts ^the 
same power in the Grreenlander's hut as in the pa- 
laces of eastern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together, to pass the cold mohths, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
youth and maid, who came irom different parts of the 
country, were so much distinguished for their beauty, 
that they were called by the rest of the inhabitants 
Anningait and Ajut, irom a supposed resemblance 
. to their ancestors of the same names, who had been 
transformed of old into the sun and moon. 

Anningait for some time heard the praises of 
. Ajut with little emotion, but at last, by frequent ia> 
tMTiews, became sensible of her charms, and first 
made a discovery of his affection, by inviting her 
with her parents to a feast, where he placed befoite 
Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut seemed not mudi 
delighted by this gallantry ; yet, however, from that 
time, was observed rarely to appear, hot in a vest 
made of the skin of a white deer; she used fre- 
quently to renew the black dye upon her hands and 
forehead, to adorn her sleeves vrith coral and shells, 
and to braid her hair with great exactness. 

Tlie elegance of her dress, and the judicious dis- 
position of her ornaments, had such an e%ct upon 
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Aflnhigait, that heeaiildno^onger be Teskpsined from 
a declaration of his love. He therefore composed a 
■poem in her praise> in which, among other heroict 
•xoA tendOT -gentiments, he protested, that, " She .wtts 
^eautiiUI as l^e vernal willow, and fragrtnit as thyme 
'Upon tf»e mouHtains ; thst her fingers were w§iite ^ 
the tee^ of the morse, and her 3m3e gnrtrful as 
■itte dissolution of the ice ; that he would pursoe 
her, though she should pass the snows of the mid- 
land cliJfe, -or seek shelter in the caves of the eastern 
cannflmls ; that he wcrald tear her from the em- 
braces of the genius of the rodcs, snatch her from 
^tfce ^aws of Amarock, and resaie her from the 
iiamne of Hafgufa." He concluded with a wish, 
■t^M* "whoever shall aittempt to hindet his miion 
with Ajat, migld; be, fcuried without his bow, and 
that, in the land of souls, his skull might serve for 
no other use than to catch the droppings of the stMTjr 
lamps." 

TTiis ode being universally applauded, it Was ex- 
pected that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour 
and accomplishments; but Ajut, with the natural 
haughtiness of beauty, expected all the forms of 
courtship ; and, before she would confess herself con- 
quered, the sun returned, the ice broke, and the 
• season of labour called all to their employments. 
' Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in 
the same boat, and divided whatever was caught. 
Anningait, in the sight of his mistress, lost no oppor- 
tunity of signalising his courage : he attacked the 
sea-horses on the ice ; pursued the seals into the 
water, «id leaped upon the back of the whale, while 
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he i^:j«t sbti^ingiwithitliejreinainsof life.. Nor- 
Tvas his diligence lese to accumulate tdlthat-CDuldbe' 
i^essary tp msiks winttir comfontable:: he dried-the- 
roeof fi^hfis aadtbefl^h.of auds-; Im entrapped deer 
and foxe^.aud dressed thoir diiiu.tDiadonihis^def 
he. feaated hei; witheggs iToiir.tiieixKi)Bv and: strewed^ 
heti tenti with, flowers.. 

Xt'JiappenedLthat.artempeBt drove the^fish'. to a. di-- 
stont-p^ of;the ciQWt;be&reLAnmngmt;had conqileted' 
his store ; he therefcxei entreated) Ajutj. that~ dw. 
\vould at-la^.graat'.hiiD:her:faand) audi soeompany 
hint.tO;that.part. ofthe country, whitbenhejwM.no*' 
sumiQonetd' by. necessity.. Ajiit thsoight-hini'iiot'yet. 
entitled to such condescension, but proposed, as 
a trial of his constancy, that he should return at the 
end of summer to the cavern where their acquaintance 
commenced, and there' expect the reward of his assi- 
duities. " O vir^'n, beautiful as the sun shining on 
the water, consider," said Anningait, " what thou 
hast required. How easUy niay my return be jHreelu- 
ded by a sudden frost or unexpected fogs I then must 
the night be passed without my Ajut. We live not, 
my fair, in those fabled countries, which lying, stran-^ 
gers so wantonly describe j where the whole, year is 
divided into short days and nights ; where the same, 
habitation serves for summer and winter ; where they 
raise houses in rows above the ground, dwell -to- 
gether from year to year, with flocks of tame 
animals grazing in the fields about them ; can travd 
at any time from one place to another, through ways 
inclosed with trees, or over walls raised upon the 
inland waters ; and direct their course through wjde 
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countries by the sight ot green hills of scattered 
buildings. Even in summer, we have no means of 
pressing the mountains, whose snows are never 
dissolved ; nor can remove to any distant residence, 
but in our boats coasting the bays. Consider, Ajut ; 
a iew summer-days, and a few winter-nights, and 
the life of man is at an end. Night is the time 
of ease and festivity, of revels and gaiety ; but what 
will be the flaming lamp, the delicious seal, or the 
soft oil, without the smile of Ajut ?" 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain ; the maid 
continued inexorable, and they parted with ardent 
promises to meet again before the night of winter. 
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No. 167— TUESDAY. DECEMB&R 31, 1751. 

Non ilium nottrl pottunt mutate laboret, 
Non sifrigoribui mfdiis Hebrunigue b'tbamas, 

SUhoniasque nmes hiemis subeamiu aquoste .- 

Omnia mncit amor. Viboil. 

Love alters not for ns his hard decreea. 

Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze. 

Or the mild bliss of temperate skies forego. 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian snow : 

liove conquers all. Drtden. 

Anningait, however discomposed by the dilatory 
coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no tokens 
of amorous respect ; and therefore presented her at 
his departure with the skins of seven white fawns, 
of five swans and eleven seals, with three marble 
lamps, ten vessels of seal oil, and a large kettle of 
brass, which he had purchased from a ship, at the 
price of half a whale, and two horns of sea-unicorns. 

Ajut was so much a^cted by the fondness of her 
lover, or so much overpowered by his magnificence, 
that she followed him to the sea-side ; and when she 
saw him enter the boat, wished aloud, that he might 
return with plenty of skins and oil ; that neither the 
merm^ds might snatch him into the deeps, nor the 
spirits of the rocks confine him in their caverns. 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing 
vessel, and then returning to her hut, silent and de- 
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jected, laid aside, irom that hour, her white deer- 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraided on her 
shoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances - of the 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thou^ts, 
by continual application, to feitiinine employments, 
gathered moss for the winter lamps, and dried grass 
to line the boots of^Anningait. Of the skins which 
be had bestowed ilpoD her, she made a fishing- 
coat,~a'«nall boat, and tent, all of exqui^te manu- 
facture ; and while she was thus busied, solaced 
her labours widi a song, in which' she prayed, 
" that her lover might have hands stronger than the 
paws of the bear, and feet swiiler than the feet of 
the rein-deer ; that his dart might never err^ and 
that his boat might never leak ; that he might never 
stmuble-OD the ice, nor faint in the water ^that-the 
seal might rush on his- harpoon, and the wouodad 
whale might dash the waves in vain." 

Thelarge boats iniwhichthe Greenlimders trans^ 
port- their families, are always rowed by. women ; ■ 
for a 'man will' not debase 'lumself-by work-whieh- 
reqnirea neither sluU- nor- courage. Amung^ wa»' 
thereibre exposed' by idleaess-to the ravages. 'c^-.p^A' 
sionj He-went'thriee'toithe-stera-of'the boat/'With 
an- intent -^ to -let^ iatft- the-' water, afid-swim^ba^ 
tahis-mistnesfr} -but; recoll«etuig,the misery t^^' 
they.raustr endure 4b' the- winter^ ^without oil'fm>'the> 
lan^-rOf-'SkiBS-'forUfafe-bedi-.hi^ reacted-' to em^-- 
pljoy,-th&<we^-of-abseiute"iti' {^vinon^'for a n%ht 
of plenty.aad feUoky; Heth^^eomp^sed' Ills' em»- - 
tious^as-he coul^-aad .^|M*es8ed:iii'-wild'^numb&rs 
andriiBCouth'imageB*-hfe'hop!?fli"hw 8on«*sy wjd-his- 
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-fears'. *' O life !" says he, " frail and uncertMn ! 
where shall wretched man find thy resemblance but 
in ice floating on the ocean ? It towers on high, it 
sparkles from afar, while the storms drive and the 
waters beat it, the sun melts it above, and the rocks 
shatter it below. What art thou, deceitful pleasure! 
but a sudden blaze streaming from the north, which 
plays a moment on the eye, mocks the traveller with 
the hopes of light, and then vanishes for ever ? What, 
love, art thou but a whirlpool, which we approach 
without' knowledge of our danger, drawn on by im- 
perceptible degrees, till we have lost all power of re- 
sistance and escape ? Till I fixed my eyes on the 
graces of Ajut, while I had not yet called her to the 
banquet, I was careless as the sleeping morse, I was 
merry as the singers in the stars. Why, Ajut, did I 
gaze upon thy graces ? why, my fair, did I call thee 
to the banquet ? Yet, be faithful, my love, remember 
Anningait, and meet my return with the smile of 
virginity. I will chase the deer, I will subdue the 
whale, resistless as the frost of darkness, and un- 
wearied as the summer sun. In a few weeks I shall 
retmn prosperous and wealthy ; then shall the roefish 
and the potpoise feast thy kindred ; the fbx and hare 
shall cover thy couch ; the tough hide of the leah 
shall shelter thee from coid ; and the fat of the whale 
illuminate thy dwelling.'* 

Anning^t having with these sentiments consoled 
his grief, and animated his industry, found that they 
" had now coasted the headland, and saw the whales 
spouting at a distance. He therefore placed himself 
in his fishing-boat, called his associates to their several 
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employments, plied bis oar and harpoon with incre- 
dible courage and dexterity ; and, by dividing his 
time between the chase and fishery, suspended the 
miseries of absence and suspicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her neg- 
lected dress, happened, »s she was drying some skins 
in the sun, to catch'the eye of Nomgsuk, on his re- 
turn from hunting. Nomgsuk was of birth truly il- 
lustrious. His mother had died in child-birth, uid 
his father, the most expert fisher of Greenland, had 
perished by too close pursuit of the whale. His dig- 
nity was equalled by his riches ; h^ was niaster of four 
men's and two women's boMs, had ninety tubs of oil 
in his winter habitation, and five-and-twenty seals 
buried in the snow* against the season of darkness, ' 
When he saw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately 
threw over her the skin of a deer that he had taken, 
and soon after presented her with a branch of coral, 

Ajut refused his gifts, and determined to admit no 
lover in the place of Anningait. 

Noragsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to stratagem. 
He knew that Ajut would consult an Angekkok, oi; 
diviner, concerning the fate of her lover, and the 
felicity of her future life. He therefore applied him- 
self to the most celebrated Angekkok of that part of 
. the country, and, by a present of two seals and a 
marble kettle, obtained a promise that when Ajut 
should consult him, he would declare that her lover 
was in the land of souls. Ajut, in a short time, 
brought him a coat made by herself, and inquired 
what events were to befall her, with assurances of a 
much lai^r reward at the return of Anningait, if the 
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prediction should flatter her desires. Jhe Angekkok 
knew the way to riches, and foretold that Anningait, 
having already caught two whales, would soon return 
home with a latge boat laden with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep secret ; 
and Nomgsuk, depending upon his artifice, renewed 
his addresses with greater confidence ; but finding his ■ 
suit still unsuccessful, applied himself to her parents 
with gifts and promises. The wealth of Greenland is 
too powerful for the virtue of a Greenlander ; they 
forgot the merit and the presents of Anningtut, and 
decreed Ajut to the embraces of Nomgsuk. She 
entreated ; she remonstrated ; she wept, and raved ; 
but finding riches irresistible*, fled away into the up- 
lands, and lived in a cave upon such berries as she 
could gather, and the birds or hares which she had 
the fortune to ensnare, taking care; at an hour when 
she was not likely to be found, to view the sen every 
day, that her lover might not mi^ her at his return. 

At last she saw the great boat in wtiich Anningait 
had d(!parted, stealing slow and heavy Uden along the 
coast. She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
catch her lover in het; arms, and relate her constancy 
and sufferings. When the company reached the land, 
they informed her, that Anningait, after the fishery 
was ended, being unable to support the slow pass^e 
of the vessel of carriage, had set out before them in 
his fishing-boat, and they expected at their arrival to 
have found him on shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about to 
fly into the hills, without knowing why, though she 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced her 
t9 
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back to their own, but, and endeavoured to comfort 
her J but when, at last they retired to rest, Ajut went' 
down to the beach ; where finding a fishing-boat, she 
entered it without hesitation, and telling those who 
wondered at her rashness, that she was going in search 
of Anningait, rowed away with great swiftness, and 
was seen no more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into stars ; others imagine, that 
Anningait was seized in his passage by the genius of 
the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into a mer- 
maid, and still continues to seek her lover in the 
deserts of the sea. But the general persuasion is, that 
they, are both in that part of the land of souls where 
the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, and pro- 
visions always warm. The virgins sometimes throw 
a thimble and a needle into the bay, from which- the 
hapless maid departed ^ and when a Grreenlraider 
would praise any couple for virtuous affection, he de- 
clares that they love like Anningait and Ajut. 
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No. 188^-SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1762. 

Si te calo, Sexte, non amabo. Mart. 

The more I hononr thee, the lesa I love. 

None of the desires dictated by vanity is more 
general, or less blamable, than that of being di-. 
stinguished for the arts of conversation. Other ac- 
complishments may be possessed without opportunity, 
of exerting them, or wanted without danger that the 
defect can often be remarked ; but as no man can 
live, otherwise than in an hermitage, without hourly 
pleasure or vexation, from .the fondness or neglect of 
those about him, the faculty of giving pleasure is of 
continual use. Few are more frequently envied than 
those who have the power of forcing attention wherever' 
they come, whose entrance is considered as a promise 
of felicity, and whose departure is lamented, like the 
recess of the sun from northern climates, as a privation 
of all that enlivens fancy, or inspirits gaiety. 

It is appu^nt, that to excellence in this valuable 
art, some peculiar, qualifications are necessary; for 
every one's experience will inform him, that the 
pleasure which men are able to give in conversation, 
holds no stated proportion to their knowledge or . 
their virtue. Many find their way to the tables and 
the parties of those who never consider them as of 
the least importance in any other place ; we have all, 
at one time or other, been content to love those' 
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whom we could not esteem, and been persuaded to 
try the dangerous experiment of admitting him for a 
companion, whom we knew to be too ignorant for a 
counsellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 

I question whether some abatement of character is 
not necessary to general acceptance. Few spend their 
time with much satisfaction under the eye of uncon- 
testable superiority ; and therefore, among thosewhose 
presence is courted at assemblies of jollity, there are 
seldom fotind men eminently distinguished for powers 
or acquisitions. The wit whose vivacity condemns 
• slower tongues to silence, thescholar whose knowledge 
allows no man to fancy that he instructs him, the 
critick who suffers no fallacy to pass undetected, and ' 
the reasoner who condemns the idle to thought, and 
the negligent to attention, are generally praised and 
feared, reverenced and avoided. 

He that would please must rarely aim st such ex> 
cellence as depresses his hearers in their own opinion, 
or debars them from the hope of contributing recipro- 
cJly to the entertainment of the company. Merri- 
ment, extorted by sallies of imagination, sprightliness 
of remark, or quickness of reply, is too often what 
the Latins call the Sardinian Laughter, a distortion 
of the face without gladness of he^t. 

For this reason, no style of conversation a more 
extensively acceptable than the narrative. He who 
has stored his memory with slight anecdotes, private 
incidents, and personal peculiarities, seldom fails to 
find his audience favourable. Almost every man 
listens with eagerness to contemporary history ; for 
almost every man has some real or imaginary con- 
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nexion with a celebrated character, some desire to 
adraoce or oppose a rising name. Vanity often co- 
operates with curiosity. He that is a hearer in one 
place, quahfies himself to become a speaker in an- 
other ; for though he cannot comprehend a series of 
argument, or transport the volatile spirit of wit, 
without evaporation, he yet thinks himself able to 
treasure up the various incidents of a story, and 
pleases -his hopes with the information which he shall 
give to some inferior society. 

Narratives are for the most part heiu^ without 
envy, because they are not supposed to imply any 
intellectual qualities above the common rate. To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well as to an- 
other ; and to relate them when they are known, has 
in appearance so little difficulty, that every one con- 
cludes himself equal to the task. 

But it is not easy, and in some situations of life 
not possible, to accumulate such a stock of materials 
. as may sapport the expense of continual narration ;' 
and it frequently happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating themselves, please only 
at the first interview ; and, for want of new supplies 
of intelligence, wear out their stories by continual 
repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtaining 
the praise of a good companion, were it not to be 
gained by more compendious methods ; but such is 
the kindness of mankind to all, except those who 
aspire to real merit and rational dignity, that every 
understanding may find some way to excite benevo- 
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lence j and whoever is not envied may learn the art of 
procuring love. We are wilhhg to be pleased, but are 
not willing to admire ; we favour the mirth or ofB- 
ciousriess that solicits our regard, but oppose the worth 
or spirit that enforces it. 

The first place among those that please, because 
they desire only to please, is due to the merryfellow, 
whose laugh is loud, ^id whose voice is strong; 
who is ready to echo every jest with obstreperous 
approbation, and countenance every frolick with vo- 
ciferations of applause. It is not necessary to a merry 
fellow to have in himself any fund of jocularity, or 
force of conception ; it is sufficient that he always' 
appears in the highest exaltation of gladness, for the 
greater part of mankind are gay or serious by infec- 
tion, and follow without resistance the attraction of 
example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured man, 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
virtue, than such as indolence and insensibility con- 
fer. The characteristick of a good-natured man is 
to bear a joke ; to sit unmoved and unaffected 
amidst Aoise and turbulence, profaneness and obsce- 
nity ; to hear every tale without contradiction ; to 
endure insult without reply j and to follow the stream 
of folly, whatever course it shall happen to take. 
The good-natured man is commonly the darling of 
the petty wits, with whom they exercise themselves 
in the rudiments' of raillery; for he never takes 
advant^e of failings, nor disconcerts a puny satirist 
with unexpected sarcasms^ but while the glass con- 
tinues to circulate, contientedly bears the expense of 
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uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at his 
own importance. 

The modest man is a companiou of a yet lower 
rank, whose only power of giving pleasure is not to 
interrupt it. The modest man satisfies himself with 
peaceful silence, which all his companions are candid 
enough to consider as proceeding not from inability to 
speak, but willingness to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any general cha- 
racter of excellence, have some single art of entertain- 
ment which serves them as a passport through the 
world. One I have known for fifteen years the dar.- 
ling of a weekly club, because every night, precisely at 
eleven, he begins bis favourite song, and during the 
vocal performances, by corresponding motions of his 
hand, chalks out a giant upon the wall. Another has 
endeared himself to a long succession of acquaintances 
by sitting among them with his wig reversed ; another 
by contriving to smut the nose of any stranger who 
was to be initiated in the club ; another by purring like 
a cat, and then pretending to be frighted j and another 
by yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulness is pro- 
moted, and sometimes friendship established; arts, 
which those who despise them should not rigorously 
blame, except when they are practised at the expense 
of innocence i for it is dways necessary to be loved, 
but not always necessary to be reverenced. 
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Quod tarn grande lopkos ciamat tibi turba togata, 
NtM tu, Pompom, cana diterta tua est. Mart. 

Resunnding plaudits tttro' the crowd have rnog ; 

Thy treat !■ eloqaent, and not thy toDgne. F. Lewis. 

Th& world scarcely affords opportunities of ma- 
king any observation more frequently, than on false 
claims to commendation. Almost every man wastes 
part of his life in attempts to display qualities which 
he does not possess, imd to gain applause which he 
cannot keep ; so that scarcely can two persons casually 
meet, but one is offended or diverted by the osten- 
tation of the other. - 

Of these pretenders it is fit to distinguish those who 
endeavour to deceive from them who &ce deceived j 
those who by designed impostures promote their in- 
terest or gratiiy their pride, from them who mean 
only to force into regard their latent excellencies and 
neglected virtues ; who believe themselves qualified to 
instruct or please, and therefore invite the notice of 
mankind. 

The utful and fraudulent usurp«% <j£ distinction 
deserve greater seventies than ridicule and contempt, 
since they are seldom content with empty praise, but 
are instigated by passions more pernicious than vanity. 
They consider the reputation which they endeavour 
to establish as necessary to the accomplishment of 
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some subsequent design, and value praise on]y as it 
may conduce to the success of avarice or ambition. 

The commercial world is very frequently put into 
Ccmiusion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that as- 
sumed the splendour of wealth only to obtain the 
privilege of trading with the stock of other men, and 
of contracting debtswhich nothing but lucky casualties 
eould enable 4hem to pay ; till after having supported 
their appearance awhile by tumultuous magnificence 
of boundless traffick, they sink at once, and drag down 
into poverty those whom their equipages had induced 
to trust them. 

Among wretches that place their happiness in the ~ 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large estates set above themselves, nothing is more 
common than to boast of confidence which they do 
not enjoy ; to sell promises which they know their 
interest unable to perform ; and to reimburse the tri- 
bute which they pay to an imperious master, from 
the contributions of meaner dependents, whom they 
can amuse with tdes of their influence, and hopes of 
their solicitation. 

Even -among some, too thoughtless and volatile for 
avarice or ambition, may be found a species of false- 
hood more detestable than the levee or exchange can 
show. Thereare men that boast of debaucheries, of 
which they never had address to be guilty ; ruin, by 
Jewd tales, the characters of women to whom they are 
scarcely known, or by whom they have been rejected j 
destroy, in a drunken frolick, the happiness of femi- 
lies ; blast the bloom of beauty, and intercept there- 
ward of virtue. 
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Other artifices of falsehood, though utterly un- 
worthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
ranked with flagitious enormities, nor is it necessary 
to incite sanguinary justice against them, since they 
may be adequately punished by detection and 
laughter. The traveller who describes cities which 
he has never seen ; the squire who, at his return from 
Loudon, tells of his iiitimacy with nobles to whom 
he has only bowed in the park or coffee-house ; the 
author who entertains his admirers with stories of 
the assistance which he gives to wits of a higher 
rank ; the city dame who talks of her visits at great 
houses, where she happens to know the cook-maid, 
are surely such harmless animals as truth herself may 
be content to despise without desiring to hurt them. 
But of the multitudes who struggle in vain for di-. 
stinction, and display their own merits only to feel 
more acutely the sting of neglect, a great part are 
wholly innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by in- 
fatuation and credulity, to that scorn with which the 
universal love of pruse incites us all to drive feeble 
competitors out of our way. 

Few men survey themselves with so much severity, 
as not to admit prejudices in their own favour, which 
an artful flatterer may gradually strengthen, till wishes 
for. a particular qualification are improved to hopes 
of attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of 
possession. Such flatterers every one will find, who 
has power to reward their assiduities. Wherever 
there is wealth there will be dependence and ex- 
pectation, and wherever there is dependence, there 
will be an emulation of servility. 
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Many of the follies which provoke general censure, 
are the effects of such vanity as, however it might 
have wantoned in the imagination, would scarcely 
have dared the publick eye, had it not been animated 
and emboldened by flattery. Whatever difficulty 
there may be ih the knowledge of ourselves, scarcely 
any one fails to suspect his own imperfections, till he 
is elevated by others to confidence. We are almost 
all naturally modest and timorous; but fear and 
shame are uneasy sensations, and whosoever helps to 
remove them is received with kindness. 

Turpicula was the heiress of a large estate, and 
having lost her mother in her infancy, was committed 
to a governess, whom misfortunes had reduced to 
suppleness and humility. The fondness of Turpicula's 
father would not suffer him to trust her at a publick 
school, but he hired domestick teachers, and bestowed 
on her all the accomplishments that wealth could 
purchase. But how many things are necessary to 
happiness which money cannot obtain ! Thus se- 
cluded from all with whom she might converse on 
terms of equality, she heard none of those intima- 
tions of her defects, which envy, petulance, or anger, 
produce among children, where they are not afraid 
of telling what they think. 

Turpicula saw nothing but obsequiousness, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None are so 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know that 
woman's first wish is to be handsome, and that con- 
sequently the readiest method of obtaining her kind- 
ness is to praise her beauty. Turpicula had a dis- 
torted shape and a dark complexion ; yet, when the 
impudence of adulation had ventured to tell her of the 
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commanding dignity of her motion, and the soft en- 
chantment of her smile, she was easily convinced, that 
she was the delight or torment of every eye, and that 
all who gazed upon her felt the fire of envy or love. 
She therefore neglected the culture of an under- 
standing which might have supplied the defects of her 
form, and applied all her care to the decoration of 
her person ; for she considered that more could judge 
of beauty than of wit, and was, like the rest of human 
beings, in haste to be admired. The desire of con- 
quest naturally led her to the lists in which beauty 
signalizes her power. She glittered at court, fluttered 
in the park, and talked aloud in the front-boK ; hut, 
after a thousand experiments of her charms, was at 
last convinced that she had been flattered, and that 
her glass was honester than her maid. 
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Ploravere iuii, non reipondere favorem 
QwAMlim meritU. 

Henry and Alfred 

Cloa'd their long {^ories with a sigh, to And 
Th' anwllling gratitude of base mankind. 



Among the emirs and visiers, tlie sons of valour 
and of wisdom, that stand at the comers of the 
Indian throne, to assist the counsels or conduct the 
wars of the posterity of Timur, the first place was 
long held by Morad the son of Hanuth. Horad, 
having signalized himself in many battles and sieges, 
was rewwrded with the government of a province, 
from which- the fame of his wisdom and moderation 
was wafled to the pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers 
of those whom his administration made -happy. The 
emperor called him into his presence, and gave into 
his hand the keys of riches, and the sabre of com- 
mand. The voice of Morad was heard from the 
cliffii of Taurus to the Indian ocean, every tongue 
faltered in his^ presence, and every eye was cast 
down before him. 

Morad lived many years in prosperity ; every day 
increased his wealth, and extended his influence. 
The sages repeated his maxims, the captains <^ thou- 
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sands waited his commands. Competition w^^l^dre^^ 
into the cavern of envy, and discontent tren)ble^^,4t„ 
her own murmurs. But human greatness is s|i(jrt^ 
arid transitory, as the odour of incense in the .fire. ^ 
The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Mopd^^ 
the clouds of sorrow gathered round his head, an4,t|>e 
tempest of hatred roared about his dwelling. ■ . 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The first , 
that forsook him were his poets j their example was 
followed by all those whom he had rewarded for con- 
tributing to his pleasures, and only a few, whose virtue 
had entitled them to favour, were now to be seen in 
, his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and pro- 
strated himself at the foot of the throne. His accusers . 
were confident and loud, his friends stood contented . 
with frigid neutrality, and the voice of truth was over- . 
borne by clamour. He was divested of his power, 
deprived of his acquisitions, and condemned to pass 
the rest of his life on his hereditary estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds , 
and business, supplicants and (lattery, that he kn^w 
not how to fill up his hours in solitude j he saw witl^ 
regret the sun rise to force on his eye a, new day.fof, 
which he had no use ^ and envied the savage thaf: w^- ^ 
ders in the desert, because he has no time vacant fjrom ^ 
the calls of nature, but is always chasing his prey, or , 
sleeping in his den. . 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitutionj, ^, 
and a slow disease seized upon him. He refused . 
physick, neglected exercise, and lay down on his^ 
couch peevish and restless, rather afraid to die than, 
desirous to live. His domesticks, for a time, . re.^" , . 
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doubled their assiduities ; but finding that no oSicious- 
ness could soothe, nor exactness satisfy, they soon garft 
Way to negligence and sloth ; and he that once com- 
manded nations, often languished in his chamber with- 
out an attendant. 

In this melancholy state; he commanded messengers 
to recall his eldest son Abouzaid from the army. 
Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of his father's 
sickness, and hasted by long journeys to his place of 
residence. Morad was yet living, and felt his strength 
return at the embraces of his son ; then commanding 
him to sit down at his bed'Side, " Abouzaid," says he, 
" thy father has no more to hope or fear from the in- 
habitants of the earth ; the cold hand of the angel o£ 
death is now upon him, and the voracious grave is 
howling for his prey. Hear, therefore, the precepts 
of ancient experience, let not my last instructions 
issue forth in vain. Thou hast seen me happy and 
calamitous, thou hast beheld my exaltation and my 
fall. My power is in the hands of my enemies, 
my treasures have rewarded my accusers ; but my 
inheritance the clemency of the emperor has spared, 
and my wisdom his anger could not take. away. 
Cast thine eyes round thee i whatever thou beholdest 
will, in a few hours, be thine : apply thine ear to my 
dictates, and these possessions will promote thy 
happiness. Aspire not to publick honours, enter 
not the peaces of kings ; thy wealth will set thee 
above insult, let thy moderation keep thee below 
envy. Content thyself with private dignity, diffuse 
thy riches among thy friends, let every day extend 
thy beneficaice> and suflfer not thy heart to be at 
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lett till thou tat loved by all to whom tbou/iaiit 
Icnown. In the height of my power, I said- to 
defamation. Who will hear thee? and to artifica, 
What canst thou perfonn? But, niy son, despise 
not thou the malice of the we^est; remember that 
venom supplies the want of strength, and that t^e 
lion may periah by the puncture of an asp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid,- after the 
months of mourning, determined to regulate his con- 
duct by his father's precepts, and cultivate the love of 
mankind by every art of kindness and endearment. 
He wisely considered, that domestick happiness was 
first to be secured, and-that none have so much power 
of doing good or hurt, as those who are present in 
the hour of negligence, hear the bursts of thoughtless 
merrimeat, and observe the starts of unguarded pas- 
sion. He therefore augmented the pay of all his at- 
tendants, and requited every exertion of uncommon 
diligence by supernumerary gratuities. While he con- 
gratulated himself upon the fidelity and afifecticu of 
his family, he was in the night alanned with robbers, 
who, being pursued and taken, declared that they had 
■been admitted by one of his servants ; the servant 
immediately confessed, that he unbarred the door, 
because another not more worthy of confidence was 
entrusted with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced ithat a dependent 
could not easily be made a friend ; and that while 
many were soliciting for the first rank of favour, all 
those would be alienated whom hedisappmnted. He 
therefore resolved to associate with a few equfd com- 
panions, selected from among the chief men of the 
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province. With thiese he lived haj^pily for a time, 
tiirfwailiarity set them free fiiom re!d;raint, and every 
mAD thought himself at liberty to indulge his own 
caj^ice, and advance his own opinions. They th^. 
diBturlwd each other with contrariety of inclinatioiui} 
and difference of sentiments, and Abouzaid was ne-. 
cessitated to ofifend one party by concurrence, or both 
by indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a close unioa 
with beings so discordant in their nature, and to dif- 
Aise himself in a larger circle. He practised the smile 
of universal courtesy, and invited ^1 to his table, 
but admitted none to his r^rements. Many who 
had been rejected in his choice of friendship, now . 
refused to accept his acquuntance ; and of ijiose whom 
plenty and magnificence drew to his table, eveiy one 
pressed forward toward intimacy, thought himself 
overlooked in the crowd, and murmured because he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By degrees all 
made advances, and all resented repulse. Hie table 
was then covered with delicacies in vain ; the musick 
sounded in empty rooms ; and Abouzaid was left to 
form in solitude some new scheme of pleasure or 
security. 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he in- 
quired for men of science, whose merit was obscured 
by poverty. His house was soon crowded with poets, 
sculptors, painters, and designers, who wantoned in 
unexperienced plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a short time they 
forgot the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and b^n to consider their deliverer as a wretch of 
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narrow capacity, who was growing great by works 
which he could not perform, and whom they over- 
paid by condescending to acc^ his bounties. Abou- 
zaid heard their murmurs and disn&issed them, and 
from that hour continued blind to colours, and deaf 
to panegyrick. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who stood at the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. " Hamet," 8tud he, 
*' thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and ex- 
periments ; I have now learned the vanity of those 
labours that wish to be rewarded by human benevo- 
lence J I shall henceforth do good, and avoid evil, 
without respect to the opinion of men ; and resolve 
to solicit only the approbation of that Being whom 
alone we are sure to please by endeavouring to 
please him." 
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Cereia in vUiumJiecli, monitoribui asper. Hon. ■ 

The yonth 

Vielding like wax, th' impressive folly beiu^ ; 

Rough to reproof, and slow to fotnre cares. Francis. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
DEAR MR. RAMBLER, 

I HAVE been four days confiaed to my chamber by 
a cold, which has already kept me from three plays, 
nine sales, five shows, and six card-tables ; and put me 
seventeen visits behind-hand: uid the doctor tells my 
mamma, that if I fret and cry, it will settle in my 
head, and I shall not be fit to be seen these six weeks; 
But, dear Mr. Rambler, how can I help it ? At this 
very time Melissa is dancing with the prettiest gentle- 
man ; — she will breakfast with him to-morrow, and 
then run to two auctions, and hear compliments, and 
have presents ; then she will be dressed and visit, and 
get a ticket to the play ; then go to cards and win, 
and come home with two flambeaux before her chair. 
Dear Mr. Rambler, who can bear it ? 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of your 
papers for my amusement. She says, you are a philo^ 
8opher,-and will teach me to moderate my desires, and 
look upon the world with indifference. But^ dear Sir, 
I do not wish or intend to moderate my desires, nor 
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can I think it proper to look upon the world with irt- 
difference, till the world looks with indifference on 
me. I have been forced, however, to sit this morning 
a whole quarter of an hour with your paper before 
my face; hut just as my aunt came in, Phyllida had 
brought me a letter from Mr. Trip, which I put within 
the leaves; and read about absence and inconsolable- 
ness, and ardour, and irresistible passion, and eternal 
constwicy, while my aunt im^ined, that I was puz- 
zling myself with yourphilosophy, and often cried out, 
when she saw me look confused, " If there is any 
word that you do not understand, child, I vnll ex- 
plain it." 

Dear soul ! how old people that think tbemseives 
wise may be imposed upon 1 but it is fit that they 
should take their turn, for I am sure, while they con 
keep poor girls close in the nursery, they tyrannize 
'orcr us in a very ^ameful manner, and fill our im^- 
nstions with tales of terrour, only to make us live 
in quiet subjection, and fancy that we can nevel* he 
safe but by their protection. 

I have a mamma and twb aunts, who have all been 
fiumetly celebrated for wit and beauty, and are still 
generally admired by those thdt value themselTies upon 
theirunderstandiijg, and loveto t«dk of vice and virtue, 
nature and simplicity, and beauty and [mipriety ; but 
if there was not some hope of meeting me, -scarcely a 
creature would come near them that weal^ a faehion- 
able coat. These ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had me 
mder their government fifteen years and a half, and 
have all that time been endeavouring to deceive »e 
by such representations of life as I now find not to be 
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toue } but I know not whether I ought to impute them 
. to ignorance or malice, as it is possible the world may 
be much changed since they mingled in general con- 
versation. 

Being desirous that I should lore books, they told 
me, that nothing but knowledge could make me an 
i^;reeable .companion to men of sense, or qualify me 
to distinguish the superficial glitter of vanity from the 
solid merit of understanding ; and that a habit of 
reading would enable me to fill up the vacuities of 
life without the help of silly or dangerous amuse- 
ments, and preserve me from the snares of idleness 
and the inroads of temptation. 

But their principal intention was to. make me afraid 
of men ; in which they succeeded so well for a time, 
that I durst not look in their £aces, or be lefi alone 
with them in a parlour ; for they made me fancy, that 
no man ever epoke but to deceive, or looked but to 
allure ; that the girl who suiFered him that had once 
squeezed her hand, to approach her a second time, 
was on the brink of ruin ; and that she who aosw«red 
a billet, without consulting her relations, gave love 
auoh power over her, that she would certainly become 
either poor or infamous. 

From the time that my leading-strings were taken 
off, I scarce heard any mention of my beauty but 
from the milliner, the mantua-maker, and my own 
maid ; for my mamma never s^ more, when ^e 
heard me commended, but ** the girl is very well," 
and then endeavoured to divert my attention by some 
inquiry after my needle or my book. 

It is now three moidihs since I ha^ been sufiered 
to pay and receive visits, to dance at publick assemr 
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blies, to have a place kept for me inthe ibQxJB^, wnll 
to play at lady Racket's rout; and you may ^a^yi 
imagine what I think of those who have fioloo^, 
cheated me with false expectations, disturbed me with i 
fictitious terrours, and concealed from me all that I - 
have found to make the happiness of woman. . . . 

I am so far from perceiving the usefulness or de-^ ■ 
cessity of books, that if I had not dropped all prer • 
tensions to learning, I should have lost Mr. Trip, 
whom I once frighted into another box, by ret^ling 
6ome of Dryden's remarks upon a tn^edy *, for Mr. 
Trip declares, that he hates nothing like hard worda, 
and I am sure, there is not a better partner to be , 
fbuiid ; his very walk is a dance. I have talked once 
or twice among ladies about principles and ideas, but , 
they put their fans before their faces, and told me X 
was too wisefor them, who for their part never pre- 
tended to read any thing but the play-bill, and then 
asked me the price of my best head. 

Tliose vacancies of time which are to be filled iiif> 
with books, I have never yet obtained ; for, consider, 
Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late* and therefore canaot' 
rise early; as soon as I am up, I dress for the gardens) il 
then walk in the Park; then always go to some saW'' . 
or'^ow, or entertainment at the Little Th,eatxe'y'- 
then must be dressed for dinner; thea. must: payt ' 
my visits ; then walk in the Park ; then hurry to 
the play ; and from thence to the card-table. 
This is the general course of the day, when there 
happens nothing extraordinary; but sometimes I 
ramble into the country, and come b«ck again to a 
ball } sometimes I am engaged for a whole day and 
part of the night. If, at any time^il.CTB g^ «»- 
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titmr by nit being at home, I have so many things 
tts'difli, so many orders to give to the millmer, so many 
aJiwrations to make in my clothes, so many visitants' 
names to read over, so many invitations to accept or 
r^fitBe, so many cards to write, and so many fashions 
to consider, that I am lost in confusion, forced at last 
to let in company or step into my chair, and leave 
half my afimrs to the direction of my maid. 

Tliis is the round of my day ; and when shall I 
either stop my course, or so change it as to want a 
book ? I suppose it cannot be imagined, that any of 
these diversions will soon be at an end. There will 
always be gardens, and a park, and auctions, and 
shows, and playhouses, and cards ; visits will always 
be paid, and clothes always be worn ; and how can 
I have time unemployed upon my hands ? 

But I am most at a loss to guess for what purpose 
theywiated such tragick stories of the cruelty, perfidy, 
and artifices of men, who, if they ever were so 
mijicioaa and destructive, have certainly now reformed 
their Tnanners. ■ I have not, since my entrance into 
the world, found one who does not profess himself 
devoted to my service, and ready to live or die as I 
shaJl-cofflmandhim. Theyare so far from intending to 
hurt'ittie, that' their only contention is who shall iBe . ' 
allowed most closely to attend, and most frequently to' 
treat me; when dififerent places of entertainment or 
schcfioes of pleasure are mentioned, I can see the eye , 
sparkle and the cheeks glow of him whose proposals 
obtain my approbation;, he then leads me off in 
triumph, adores my condescension, and congratulates 
himself that he has lived to tlie hour of felicity. Are 
these^ Mr. Hamftley;' clotures to be feared? Is it '' 
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likely tbat an injury will be done me by those who can 
enjoy life only while I favour them with my presence ? 

As little reason can I yet find to suspect them of 
stratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they 
never take advantage of my mistakes, nor exact from 
me ajigorous observation of the game. Even Mr. 
Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
than myself, plays vrith me so negligently, that I am 
sometimes inclined to believe he loses his money by 
design, and yet he is so fond of play, that he says, he 
will one day take me to his house in the country, that 
we may try by ourselves who can conquer. I have 
not yet promised him ; but when the town grows a 
little empty, I shall think upon it, for I want some 
trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. I do n6t doubt 
my luck, but must study some means of amusing my 
relations. 

For all these distinctions I find myself indebted to 
that beauty which I was never suffered to hear praised, 
and of which, therefore, I did not before know the 
ftill value. The concealment was certainly an in- 
taitional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other 
people, and I am every day told, that nothing but 
blindness can escape the influence of my charms. 
Their whole account of that world which they pretend 
to know so well, has been onlyone fiction entangled 
with anotJier ; and though the modes of life oblige me 
to continue some appearances of respect, I cannot 
think that they, who have been bo clearly detected in 
ignorance or imposture, have any right to the esteem, 
veneration, or i^Kdience of* 

Sir, yours, 

Bellaaia. 
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No. 192.— SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1752. 

' MoVov ifyvfnv ^Keirooirtv. 

'O ■ray ipyu^v ^lAij^aj, 

AjcJ Touroc 01) rax^ei 

To It XbJjw, oA\i;fiefffi« 

Ala fvUTdv ol piXoSfrts. Anm 

Vun the aoblest birth would prove. 

Nor worth nor wit avail in love ; 

"lis gold alone succeeda— by gold 

The renal sex is bonght and sold. 

Accurs'd be he who first of yore 

Discover'd the pernidous ore ! 

This sets a brother's heart on fire. 

And arms the son against the sire ; 

And what. Bias ! ia worse than all. 

To this the lover owes his fell. F. L 



TO THB RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AM the son of a gentleman, whose ancestors, for 
many ages, held the first rank in the country { till at 
last one of them, too desirous of popularity, set his 
house open, kept a table covered vrith continual pro- 
fusion, and distributed his beef and ale to such as 
chose rather to live upon the folly of others^ than 
their own labour, with such thoughtless libendity, 
that he left a third part of his estate mortgaged. 
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His successor, a man of spirit, scorned 'IW'iitljjair 
his dignity by parsimonious retrenchments, ortO'gfli 
mit by a sale of his lands, any participation ' (iff thi 
rights of his manor ; he therefore made another 'i4o*tL 
gage to pay the interest of the former, and'pieasiSfl 
himself with the reflection, that his son would haVe'tfte 
hereditary estate without the diminution of an acre.' 
Nearly resembling this was the practice of my wist 
progenitors for many i^es. Every man boasted the 
antiquity of his family, resolved to support the dignity 
of his birth, and lived in splendour and plenty at 
the expense of his heir, who sometimes by a wealthy 
.marriage, and sometimes by lucky legacies, discharged 
part of the incumbrances, and thought himself en- 
titled to contract new debts, and to leave to his 
children the same inheritance of embarrassment and 



Thus the estate perpetually decayed j the woods 
were felled by one, the park ploughed by another ; 
the fishery let to farmers by a third ; at last thd old 
hall was pulled down to spare the cost of r^arstJon, 
and part of the materials sold to build a small hOnEfe 
with the rest. We were now openly degraded from 
our original rant, and my fether's brother was allowed 
with less reluctance to serve an apprenticeship, though 
we never reconciled ourselves heartily to the sound of 
haberdasher, but always talked of warehouses and a 
merchant, and when the wind happened to blow lottd, 
affected to pity the hazards of commerce, and to 
sympathise with the solicitude of my poor uncle, who 
had the true retailer's terrour of adventure, and never 
exposed himself or his property toany wider wtMr 
than the Thames. 
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u.'in-, tinle, however, by continual profit and'sniaJil 
q^pe^ses, he gcew rich, and began to tiim his thoughts 
towards rank. He hung the aims of the family over 
hi^.^rhwr chimney ; pointed at a chariot decorated ' 
DttlyrWitha cypher ; became of opinion that money 
CAuLd not make a gentleman ; resented the petulance 
of iqistarts ; told stories of Alderman Puff's grands 
iid;her the porter ; wondered that there was ho better 
method for regulating precedents j wished for some 
dress peculiar to men of fashion ; and when his servant 
presented a letter, always inquired whether it caine 
from his brother the esquire. 

My father was careful to send him game by every 
carrier, which, though the conveyance often cost more 
than the value, was well received, because it gave him 
an opportunity of calling his fiiends together, descri- 
bing the beauty of his hrother^s seat, and lamenting 
his own folly, whom no remonstraoces could withhold 
from polluting his fingers with a shop-book. 

The little presents which we sent were always re- 
turned with great munificence. He was desirous of 
being the second founder of his family, and could not 
.bear that we should be uiy longer outshone by those' 
iwhotn we considered as climhers upon our ruins, and 
usurpers of our fortune. He furnished our house:With 
all ,t^e elegance of fashionable expense, and was, c^e- 
,fuL to conceal his bounties, lest the poverty of 'his 
family should be suspected. 

At length it happened that, by misconduct like our 
own, 3 large estate which had been purchased from 
us, was agun exposed to the best bidder. My unde, 
dfflighted with, an .opportunity of reinstating the family 
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in their possessions, came down with treasures scarcely 
to be im^ned in a place where commerce has not 
made Urge sums fmniliar, snd at once drove all the 
competitors atroy, expedited the writings, and tool 
possession. He now considered himself as superiour 
to trade, disposed of his stock, and as soon as he had 
aett)edhi3economy,began to show his rural sovereignty, 
by breaking the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and 
seizing the guns or nets of thos^ whose fortunes did 
not qualify them for sportsmen." He soon afterwards 
solicited the office of sheriff, irora which all his n»gh- 
bours were glad to be reprieved, but which he re- 
garded, as a resumption of ancestral claims, and a kind 
of restoration to blood after the attunder of a trade. 

My uncle, whose mind was so iUled with this change 
of his condition, that he found no want of domestic 
entertainment, declared himself too old to marry, and 
resolved to let the newly-purchased estate fall into the 
regular channel of inheritance. I was therefore con- 
sidered aa heir apparent, and courted with officious- 
ness and caresses by the gentlemai who had hitherto 
coldly allowed me that rank fvfaich they could not 
reftise, depressed me with studied n^lect, end irri- 
tated me with ambiguous insults. 

I felt not much pleaspre from the civilities fwr whidi 
I knew mysdf indeld«d to my uncle's industry, till, by 
one of the invitations which every day now brougiit 
me, I was induced to spend a week with Lucius, 
whose daughter Flavilla I had often seen and admired 
like others, without any thought of netu'er approaches. 
Theinequality which had hitherto kept me atadistance 
being now levelled, I was received with every evidence 
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of reject : Lucius told me the fortune which he in- 
^puded for his favourite daughter, many odd accidents 
pbUged uB to be often together without company, and 
J soon began to find that they were spreading for me 
the nets of matrimony. 

Flavilla was all softness and complaisance. I, who 
bad been excluded by a narrow fortune from much 
acquaintance with the world, and never been honoured 
before with the notice of so fine a lady, was easily en- 
amoured. Lucius either perceived my passion, or 
Flavilla betrayed it ; care was taken, that our private 
meetings should be !ess frequent, andmy charmer am- 
fessed by her eyes how much pain she sufiFere'd from 
our restraint. I renewed my visit upon every pretence, 
but was not allowed one interview without witness; 
at last I declared mypassign to Lucius, who received 
me as a lover worthy of his daughter, and told me 
that nothing was wanting to his consent, but that my 
uncle should settle his estate upon me. I objected the 
indecency of encroaching on his life, and the duiger 
of provoking him by such an unseasonable demand- 
Lucius seemed not to think decency of much import- 
ance, but admitted the danger of displeasing, and con- 
cluded that as he was now old and sickly, we might, 
without any inconvenience, wait for his death. 

With this resolution I was better contented, as it 
procured me the co^lpany of Flavilla, in which the 
days passed away amidst continual rapture ; but in 
time I began to be ashamed of sitting idle, in expec- 
tation of growing rich by the death of my benefactor, 
and proposed to Lucius many schemes of raising my 
own fortune by such assistance as I knew my uncle 
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willing to give me. Lucius, afraid lest I should 
change my affection in absence, diverted me from my 
design by dissuasives to which my passion easily 
listened. At last my uncle died, and considering 
himself as neglected by me, from the time that iFla- 
villa took possession of my heart, left hia estote to 
my younger brother, who was always hovering about 
his bed, and relating stories of my pranks and ex- 
travagance, my contempt of the commercial (kalect, 
and my impatience to be selling stock. 

My condition was soon known, and I was no longer 
admitted by the father of KaviUa. I repeated the 
protestations of regard, which had been formerly re- 
turned with so much ardour, in a letter which she rcr 
ceived privately, but returned by her father's footman. ^ 
Contempt has driven out my love, and I am content . 
to have purchased, by the loss of fortune, an escape 
from a- harpy, who has joined the artifices of age t^ . 
the allurements of youth. I am now going to pursue 
ray former projects with a legacy which my uncle be- 
queathed me, and if I succeed, shall expect to hew 
of the repentance of Flavilla. , , 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

CoHSTA^TCiye, , _ 
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No. 193.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, I^S!?. 

I 'Ijotidis amore tumes ? tiint ceria piacula qua te 
. . . Ttr pure kcto poterunt recreure HbeUo. Hon. 

Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain spell 
To stop thy toTDOur ; yon shall cease to swell 
When yoa have read them thrice, and stadisd well- 

Ckeecb. 

Whatever is universally desired, will be sought 
by industry and artifice, by merit and crimes, by 
means good and bad, rational and absurd, according' 
to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of wisdom or folly. 
Some will always mistake the degree of their own 
desert, and some will desire that others may mistake 
it. The cunning will have recourse to stratagem, 
and the powerful to violence, for the attainment of 
their wi^es-, some will stoop to thefl, and others 
"venture upon plunder. 

Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man, that it is 
the original motive of almost all our actions. The 
desire of commendation, as of every thing else, iii 
varied indeed by innumerable differences of temper, 
capacity, and knowledge : some have no higher wish 
than for the applause of a club j some expect the 
acclamations of a connty ; and some have hoped to 
fill the mouths of all ages and nations with their names. 
Every man pants for the highest eminence within his 
■view J none, however mean, ever sinks below the 
hope of being distinguished by his fellow-beings ; and . 
very few have, by magnanimity or piety, been so 
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tiu^ above it, as to act wholly withom #^iu^'t« 
censure or opinion. ■. -'. -■ ■■f 

To b^ praised^ therefore, erefy man Kmltet) ; 'but 
resolutions will not execute themselves. ■ That whicH 
all' think too parsimoniously distributed to their owtt 
daims, they will not gratuitously squander upoi} ' 
others, and Some expedient must be tried, by which 
pnuse may'be gained before it can be enjoyed. 

Amctng the innumerable bidders for praise, some 
are willing to purchase at the highest rate, and offer 
ease and health, fortune and liie. Yet even of these 
enly a smdl part have gained what they so earnestly 
desired : the student wastes away in meditation, utd 
^e ftddier p^ishes on the ramparts ; but unless some 
aeoideatal advantage co-operates with merit, neitJier 
perseverance nor adventure attracts attention, and 
learning and bravery sink into the grave, without 
honour or remembrance. 

' But ambition said vanity genendly expect to he gra- 
tified on easier terms. It has been. long obsMved* 
(hat what is procured by skill or labour to Dhe firit 
possessor, may be afterwM<ds transfemd fopooa^; 
and that- the- man of wealth may partake aU'thi ac- 
qui^ions of courage without -hazard^ and a]! tht^iiH^ch. 
'duots-of'industry without fatigue. It was^easityidis' 

-cWeied, that riches would obttun ptaise-amotBgiottttr 
oonvenieneies, and that he whose pride wss imluskily 

-Maodated with laziiiess, ignorance, or cowardice, 
needed only to pay ^e hire of a panegyrist, and he 

^ Alight be regaled with periodical enl(^es; might de- 
termiue^'at lei^nev what virtue or science hcDreuld 
be pleased' to appn)[via(e^' and l»e lulled in the'CTttiiflg 
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witfei soothing serenades, or yraked in the morning by 
eprightly gratulations. 

II. itOK.haf^inesB which mortals receive from the oele- 
bsalion of beneficence which never relieved, eloquence 
ttfaich never persuaded, or el^aoce which never 
pleased, ought not to be envied or disturbed, when 
Aey are known honestly to pay for their entertwn- 
ment. But there are unmerciful exactors of adula- 
tion, who withhold the wages of venality ; retiuu their 
encomiast from year to year by general promises and 
»nbiguons blandishments ; and when he has run 
through the whole compass of flattery, dismiss him 
with contempt, because his vein of fiction is exhausted. 

A continual feast of commendation is only to be 
obtained by merit or by wealth : many u-e therefore 
obliged to content themselves with single morsels, and 
recompense the infrequency of their enjoyment by 
excess and riot, whenever fortune sets the banquet 
before them. Hunger is never delicate ; they who are 
seldom golfed to the full with praise, may be safely 
jed with gross compliments *, for the appetite must be 
sotisBed before it is disgusted. 

It is easy to find the moment at tfhich vanity is 
c^er for sustenance, and all that impudence or ser- 
vflity can ofer will be well received. When any one 
complains of the want of what he is known tb possess 
in «a uncommon degree, he certainly waits with im- 
patience to be contradicted. Whoa the trader pre- 
tends anxiety about the payment of his bills^ or the 
beauty remarks how frightfully she looks, then is the 
lucky moment to talk of riches 6r of charms, of the 
death of lovers, or the honour of a merchant. 
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f(Otixert. there are yet more open mi, .arjle*?, wjfpl 
instead of suborning a flatterer, are content to,.su;pp|y 
htf place, and, as some animals impregnate th^ms^lyes^ 
sijifBU with the praises which they hear from their otypt" 
tongues. - Recte is dicilur laudare sese, cut Tl^^,^, 
aSus cantigit laudator. ■ " It is right," says ErasnjviSf, 
■' diat he, whom no one else will commend, should; 
bestow commendations on himself." Of all the son&- 
of vanity, these are surely the happiest and greatest ; 
for what is greatness or happiness but independence on 
txtemal influences, exemption from hope or fear, and 
die power of supplying every want from the common 
stores of n^ure, which can neither be exhausted nor 
prohibited? SuchisthewisemanoftheStoicks} such 
is the divinity of the Epicureans ; and such is the 
batterer of himself.. Every other enjoyment malice 
BBfly -destroy j every other panegyrick envy may with- 
hold } but no human power can deprive the boaster 
of.hifi -ovm encQmiums. Infamy may hiss, or con- 
Xem^ may grawU the hirelings of the great may follow 
fintnnA, and thevotaries of truth may attend on vii-t,uq|. 
but h)B Measures still remain the same ^ he can always 
U9t«Q vritb capture to himself, and leave those who 
dar« not repose upon their own attestation, to he elated 
oj*. d^reised by~ chance, and toil on in the hopeless 
tank of fixing caprice, and propitiating malice. 
., This art 0^ happiness has been long practised by 
periodical writers, with little apparent violation of 
decency. "When we think our excellencies overlooked 
by the world, or desire to recall the attention of the 
pobbck to some particular performance, we sit down 
with great composure, and write fetter to ourselves. 
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TTiycoltespOndent, whose characterwe assume, tdrtiys 
a^dli^sses us with the deference due to a superior fan-' 
telligenc'e ; proposes his doubts with a proper sense <ofi 
fits own inability; offers an objection -with trembling 
diffidence ;and at last has no other pretensions to oui" 
notice than his proftindity of respect, and sincerity of 
admiration, his submission to our dictates, and seat 
for our success. To such a reader, it is impossible to> 
refuse regard, nor can it easily be imagined with how 
much alacrity we snatch up the pen which indignation 
or despair had condemned to inactivity, when we find 
such candour and judgment yet remaining in the 
world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of per- 
iising, in which, though some of the perioiis'were 
iaegligently closed, and some expressions of familiarity 
were used, which I thought might teach others to 
address me with too little reverence, I was so mucb 
delighted with the passages in which' meiitioft wai 
tnade of universal learning — unbounded genius — ■'aO^ 
of Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato — solidity of thought 
■ — ;accuracy of distinction — elegance ofcombinatiorl— 
vigour of fancy — strength of reason — and regularity 
of composition, — that I had once determined to' Isylfe 
before the publick. Tlu^e times I seht'it tffhhe 
printer, and three times I fetched it back. My WtfJ 
desty was on the point of yielding, when refleti'ting fhat 
I was about to waste panegyricks on myself, Whii^ 
might be more profitably reserved for my patraMiF 
locked it up for a better hour, in compliance with t W 
farmer's principle, who never eatis at hotn^ wl!aft''lio_ 
fcan carry to the market. -'■":: i^'-'" 
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No. 194^SATURpAY, JANUARY 25, 1752. 

Si damnoaa tenemjm^ aha, ludit et haret 

BuUaba, parvo^ eodftu guatU aTaafritUlo, Jut* 

If gaining does an aged sire entice. 

Then my young master swiftly learaa the vice. 

And BkakoB ip hiuigiug sl^vee tbe little box and dice. 

J. DitTDEiifjau. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

That vanity which keeps every mm important in 
his Qwn eyes, inclines me to believe that neither you 
nor your readers have yet forgotten the name of 
Eumathes, who sent you a few months ago an a&. 
count of his arrival at London, with a young noble- 
man his pupil. , i shall therefore continue my narra- 
tive ■frithout preface or recapitulation. 

My pupil, in a very short time, by his mother's 
countenMice and direction, accomplished himself with 
1^ those qualifications which constitute puerile polite- 
ness. He became in a' few days a perfect master of 
14s Itat, which with a careless nic^ he could put off 
or on, without wy need to adjust it by a second 
motion. This w^s not attained but by frequent con- 
sultations ^th bis dancing-master^ and constant prac- 
tice before the ghiss. for he had some msticlt habits to 
overcome : but what will not time and industry per- 
form? A fortnight more furnished him with ^1 the 
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^rs an^ forms of lamiliar and respectful salutation, 
from the clap on the shoulder to the humble bew ; he 
practises the stare of strangeness, and the smile of 
condescension, the solemnity of promise, and the 
graciousness of encouragement, as if be had been 
pursed at a levee ; and pronounces, with no leas pro- 
priety than his father, the monosyllables of coldness, 
and sonorous periods of respectful profession. 

He immediately lost the reserve and timidity which 
solitude and study are apt to impress upon the most 
courtly genius ; was able to enter a crowded room 
with airy civility j to meet the glances of a hundred 
eyes without perturbation ; and address those whom 
he never saw before with ease and coniidence. In less 
thui a month his mother declared her satisfaction at 
his proficiency^by a triumphant observation, that, she 
believed nothing would make him blush. 

The silence with which I was contented to hear 
my pupil's pnuses, gave the lady reason to suspect 
me not much delighted with his acquisitions.; but 
she attributed my disconteid; to. the diminution of 
. my influence, and my fears of Ipsing the; patronage 
. oi the family ; and though she thinks favourably of 
. i|iy learning and morals, she considers me a^ wholly 
' uiiac^uuuted with the customs of the polite part of 
- ' mankind ; and therefore not qualified to form the 
manners of a young nobleman, (m* communicate .the 
Jcnowledge of the world. This knowledge she com- 
prises in the rules of visiting, the history of the pre- 
sent hfflir, an eai\y intelligence of the change of 
fiishions, an extensive acquaintanee with the names 
and faces of persons of tasii, and -a frequent ^pear- 
ance in places ef resort. 
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, All this my pupil pursues with great Hj^liciitioti. 
He is twice & day in the Mall, where he studies 'OHe 
dress of every man splendid enough to attract his 
notice, and never comes home without some diser" 
ration upon sleeves, button-holes, and embroidfny. 
At his return from the theatre, he can give an account 
of the gallantries, glances, whispers, smiles, si^w, 
flirts, and blushes of every box, somuchtohismother's 
satisfation, that when I attempted to resume my cha- ' 
xacter, by inquiring his opinion of the sentiments and 
diction of the tragedy, she at once repressed my criti- 
cism, by telling me, " that she hoped he did not go to 
lose his time in attending to the creatures on the stage." 
, Biit his acuteness was most eminently signalized at 
the masquerade, where he discovered his acquaint- 
ance through their disguises, with such wonderful 
&cUity, as has afforded the family an inexhaustible 
topick of conversation. Every new visitor is inJbrmed 
how one was detected by his gait, and another by the 
swing of his anns,,a third by the toss of his head, and 
another by his favourite phrase ; nor can you dotibt 
but these performances receive their just applause^ 
apd a genius thus hastening to maturity is promoted 
by every art of cultivation. i 

Such have been his endeavours, and such his »A^ 
sistances, that every trace of literature was soon ol>^ 
literated. He has changed his language with hisidiessy 
^nd, instead of endeavouring at purity or propriety, 
has no other care than to catch the reigning phrase 
'Mid current exclamation, till, by copying whatever is 
peculiar in the talk of all those whose birth or for- 
Jiune entitle them to imitation* he has collected everf. 
fashionable barbarism of the present winter, and 
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^ftaks.a dialect not to be understood among l^ose 
^o.&rm their style by poring upon authors. 
'hiXo-.tfais copiousness of ideas, and felicity of lan- 
gfiu^, be has joined such eagerness to lead the con- 
vsraatioD^ that he is celebrated among the ladies as 
tJw^prettiest gentleman that the age can boast of, ex- 
cepftthat some who love to talk themselves think him 
too forward, and others lament that, with so much 
wit and knowledge, he is not taller. 

His mother listens to his observations with her ejes 
sparkling and her heart heating, and can scarcely con- 
tain, in the most numerous assemblies, the expecta- 
tions which she has formed for his future eminence. 
Wfflnen, by whatever fate, always judge absurdly of 
the intellects of boys. The vivacity and confidence 
which attract female admiration, are seldom produced 
in the early part of life, but by ignorance at least, if 
not 1^ stupidity ; fbr they proceed not from confi- 
dence of right, but fearlessness of wrong. Whoever 
bffi;aldearapprehen£non, tnust have quick sbusibitity, 
t&A Where he has no sufficient reasoii to trust his 
flwn^ judgment, will proceed with doubt and caution, 
beoarose he perpetttally dreads the disgrace of errour. 
The pain of miscarriage is naturally proportionate io ■ 
the ^sire of excellence ; and', therefore, till' men are 
hafdened by long familiarity with' reproach, or have 
attaibed, by frequent stmg^es, the art of suppr'essing 
their emdtJons, diffidence is found the insepar^e 
associate of understanding. 

But so little distrust has my pupil of his own abili- 
ties, tiiat he has foT some titne professed himself a wit, 
and twtures' his inii^nation on idl occasions'jbrbur- 
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fesque and jocularity. How he supports a gbttf^er 
which, perhaps, no man ever assumed without repeab- 
anee, may be easily conjectured. Wit, you knan,^ 
the unexpected copulation of ideas, the discovery, ef 
some occult relation between images in appearance 
rfonote from each other : an effiision of wit, therefore, 
presupposes an accumulation of knowledge ; amenuHy 
atftred with notions, which the im^inatioQ may cull 
out to compose new assemblages. Whatever may be 
th« native vigour of the mind, she can never form 
many combinations from few ideas, as many changes 
can never be rung upon a few bells. Accident may 
indeed sometimes produce a lucky parallel or a strikug 
contrast * but these gifts of chance are not frequent> 
and be that has nothing of his own, and yet condemns 
ItimaelJfto needless eiipense^ must live upon loans or 
theft. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto ob- 
tained) and the respect which his rank secures, have 
hitherto supplied the want of intellectual qualifica- 
tions i and he imbues that all admire who applaud, 
^d that all who laugh are pleased. He therefore re.* 
turns every day to the ehai^ with increase of courage, 
though not of strength, and practises all the tricks by 
whieh wit is counterfeited. He lays trwns for a quibs 
ble; h@ contrives blunders for his footman; he adapts 
old stories to present characters ; he mistakes the 
question, that he may return a smart answer ; he an- 
ticipates the argument, that he may plausibly ot^ect ; 
when he has iiothing to reply, he repeats the last 
words of his antagonist, then says, " your humble 
servant," and concludes with a laugh of triumph. 
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Hiese mistakes I have honestly attempted to cor- 
rect J but what can be expected from reason unsup- 
ported by fashion, splendour, or authority ? He hears 
me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but is soon rescued 
from the lecture by more pleasing avocations ; and 
shows, diversions, and caresses, drive my precepts 
irom his remembrance. 

He at last imagines himself qualified to enter the 
world, and has met with adventures in his first sally, 
which I shall, by your paper, communicate to the 
publick. 

I am, &c. 

£lUMATHES. 
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No. 195.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1752. 



Nescil equo ritdU 

Harere ingenuus puer, 

Venarique timet ; ludere dodior 
Seu GriBcojubtat trocho, 

Seu malu 'oefitd legibus aJed- Hor. 

Nor knows our yootb, of noblest race. 
To mount tbe manag'd steed, or urge the chace ; 
More skilVd in the mean arts of vice, 
' Hie whirlmg troqne, or tsff>forbidden dice. Fbanoib. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIB, 

Favours of every kind are doubled when they 
are speedily corifMred. This is particularly true 
of the gratification of curiosity : he that long delays a 
story, and suffers his auditor to torment himself WitTi'' 
expectation, will seldom be able to recompense' thi^; ' 
uneasiness, or equal the hope which he suffers to b^ ' 
raised. .■ .n-i 

For this reason, I have already sent you the'c6riti-' ' 
niiation of my pupil's history, which though it contains' . 
no events very uncommon, may be of use to young ' 
men who are in too much haste to trust their owi " 
prudence, and quit the wing of protection before tK^ ' 
are able to shift for themselves. ' "' 

When he first settled in London, he Was so mffcli' 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, so 
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confounded by incessant noise, and crowds; and huny, 
and so terrified by. rural narratives of the arts of' 
sharpers, the rudeness of the populace, malignity of 
porters, and treachery of coachmen, that he was afraid 
to go beyond the door without an attendant, and ima- 
gined his life in danger if he was obliged to pass the 
streets at night in any vehicle but his mother's chair. 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I 
should accompany him in all his excursions. But his 
fear abated as he grew more familiar with its objects ; 
and the contempt to which his rusticity exposed him 
from such of his companions as had Micidentally 
known the town longer, obliged him to dissemble his 
remaining terrours. 

His desire of liberty made him now willing to spare 
methe trouble of observing his motions^; but knowing 
how much his ignorance exposed him to mischief, I 
thought it cruel to abandon him to the fortune of the 
town. We went together every day to a coffee-house, 
where he met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ignorant, and. 
thoi^htless as himself, with whom he had become.a&- 
qvfainted at card-tables, and whom he considered as 
the only beings to be envied or admired. What were 
th^ir topicks of conversation, I could never discovei: ;. 
for, so much was their vivacity depressed by my jnr 
trusive seriousness that they seldom proceeded beyond 
the exchange of nods and shrugs, an arch grin, pr a 
broken hint, except when they could retire, while X 
'was looking on the papers, to a comer of the room., 
where they seemed to disburden their imaginati«i3, ; 
snd commonly vented the superfluity of their.spri^t- 
liness in a peaj of laughter. When they had tittsrod 
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tbemselTes into ne^tgence, I could sometimes o<rer^ 
hear a few syDables, such as — solema tascal i^sfim-' 
demical airs ;-^-smoke the tutor ;— company ibrM^B>J 
tlemen !< — and other broken phrases, by which 1 -did 
not sufier my quiet to be disturbed, for they never 
proceeded to arowed indignities, but contented tfaent- 
selres to murmur in secret, and whenever I turned 
my eye upon them, shrunk into stillness. 

He was, however, desirous of withdrawing from the 
subjection which he could not venture to break, and 
made a secret appointment to assist his companions in 
the persecution of a play. His footman privately pro- 
cured him a catcall, on which he practised, in a back- 
garret, for two hours in the afternoon. At the proper 
time a chair was c^led } he pretended an eng^ement 
at lady Flutter's, and hastened to the place where his 
ra-itical associates had assembled-. They hurried away 
to the theatre, full of malignity and denunciations 
^unst a man whose name they had never beard, and 
a perfonnuice which they could not underst^id ; for 
they were resolved to judge for themselves, and would 
not suffer the town to be imposed upon by scribblers. 
In the pit, they exerted themselves with great ^irit 
and vivacity j called out for the tunes trf obscene 
son^, talked loudly at intervals of Shakespeare aaii 
Jonson, played on their catc^ls a short |Hrelude of 
terrour, clamoured vehemently for the jn^logue, toid 
eloped with great dexterity at the first entrance of 
the players. 

Two scenes they heard without attempting intw- 
fuption ; but, being no longer able to restrain their 
hnpatience, they then began to exert themselves in 
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pmos and hisses, and plied their catcalls with ia.-' 
cesaant diligence ; . so that they were soon considered' 
by the audience as disturbers of the house-, and some 
who sat near them, either provoked at the obstruct 
tion. of their entertainment, or desirous to preserve 
tbe author from the mortification of seeing his hopes 
destroyed by children, snatched away their instru- 
ments of criticism, and, by the seasonable vibration 
(^ a stick, subdued them instantaneously to deceficy 
and silence. 

To exhilarate themselves after this vexatious de- 
feat, they posted to a tavern, where they recovered 
their alacrity, and, after two hours of i^streperous 
jollity, burst out big with enterprise, and panting 
for some occasion to signdize their prowess. They 
proceeded vigorously tihrough two streets, and with 
very little opposition dispersed a rabble of drunkards 
less daring than themselves, tlion roUed.two watdimen 
in' the kennel, and broke the windows of a tavern 
in which the fugitives took shelter. At last it was 
determined to march up to a row of chairs, ^d demo- 
liih them ftfr standing on the pavement ; the chaiT>- 
meu &nned a Ime of battle, and blows were ex- 
diflfiged for a time with equal oourage on both sides. 
lAt last the assailants were overpowered, tkndthe eh^r^ 
men, when they knew their captives, brought than 
home by force. 

' The young gentleman, next morning, hung his 
head, and was so much ashamed of his outrages and 
defeat, that perhaps he might have been chedced in 
his first fcdlies, had not his mother, partly in pity of 
his d^eetion, and partly in a^robation of his spirit, 
relieved him from his perplexity by paying the da- 
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mages privately, and discouraging all animadversion, 
and reproof. 

This indulgence could not wholly preserve him 
from the remembrance of his di^race, nor at once 
restore his confidence and elation. He was for three 
- days silent, modest, and compliant, and thought him-, 
self neither too wise for instruction, nor too manly for 
restraint. But- his levity overcame this salutary sor- 
row ; he began to talk with his former raptures of 
masquerades, taverns, and frolioks ; blustered when 
his wig was not combed with exactness ; and threat- 
ened destruction to a tailor who had mistaken his 
directions about the pocket. 

I knew that he was now rising again above com- 
trol, and that his inSation of spirits would burst out 
into some mischievous absurdity. I therefore watched 
him with great attention ; but one evening,' having 
attended his mother at a visit, he withdrew himself, 
unsuspected, while the company was engaged at cards. 
His vivacity and officiousness were soon missed, and 
his return impatiently expected ; supper was delayed 
and conversation suspended ; every coach that rattled 
through the street was expected to bring him, and 
every servant that entered the room was examined 
concerning his departure. At last the lady returned 
home, said was with great difficulty preserved from 
fits by spirits and cordials. The family was dis- 
patched a thousand ways without success, and the 
house was filled with distraction, till, as we were de- 
liberating what further measures to take, he returned 
from a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn and his 
head broken ; without his sword, snuff-box, steeve- 
buttons, and watch. 
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,.Qf this.ioaa or robbery, he gave tittle accpuiit^i' 
but, instead of sinking into his former shame, en- 
devoured to eupport himself by surliness and aspe- 
rity. " He was not the first that had played away 
a f«w trifles i and of what use were birth and fortune 
if they would not admit some sallies and expenses ?" 
His mamma was so much provoked by the cost of 
this prank, that she would neither palliate nor con- 
ceal it ; and his father, ader some threats of rustica> 
tiou which his fondness would not suffer him to exe- 
cute, reduced the allowance of. his pocket, that he 
might not be tempted by plenty to profusion. This 
method would have succeeded in a place where thei;e 
are no panders to folly and extravagance, but was 
now likely to have produced pernicious consequences j 
fw we have discovered a treaty with a broker, whose 
.' daughter he seems disposed to many, on conditioa 
, that he shall be supplied with present money, for 
which he is to repay thrice the value at the death of 
his father. "' 

There was now no time to be lost. A domestiok 
consultation was immediately held, and he was 
doomed to pass two yeaxi in the country : but his 
mother, touched with his tears, declared that she 
thought him too much of a man to be any longar. 
confined to his book, and he therefore begins his 
travels to-morrow under a French govemour. ^ 

I am, &c. 

■ EuMATHS& 
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MuUaftTunf anni venittUti commoda tecum t 

M*lta recedenlei adimumt, Hon. 

Tbe bleBSTDga flowing in with lire's full tide, 

Down with our ebb of life decreasing gUde. Francis. 

Baxter, in the narrative of his own life, has enu- 
merated several opinions, which, though he thought 
them evident and incontestable at his first entrance 
into the world, time and experience disposed him to 
change. 

Whoever reviews the state of his own mind frtwn 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and considers 
what be pursued or dreaded, slighted or esteemed, at 
dififerent periods of his age, will have no reason to 
imagine such changes of sentiment peculiar to any 
station or character. Every man, however careless 
and inattentive, has conviction forced upon him ; the 
lectures of time obtrude themselves upon the most 
unwilling'Or dissipated auditor; and, by comparing 
our past with our present thoughts, we perceive that 
we have changed our minds, though perhaps we can- 
not discover when the alteration happened, or by 
what causes it was produced. 

This revolution of sentiments occasions a perpe- 
tual contest between the old and young. They who 
imagine themselves entitled to veneration by the pre- 
rogative of longer life, are inclined to treat the no- 
tions of those whose conduct they superintend with 
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superciliousness and contempt, for waiit of consider- 
ing that the future and the past have different ap- 
pearances; that the disproportion will always be great 
between expectation and enjoyment, between new 
possession and satiety; that the truth of many 
maxims of ^e gives too little pleasure to be allowed 
till it is felt ; and that the miseries of life would be 
increased beyond all human power of endurance, if 
we were to enter the world with the same opinions 
as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please us. 
Hope will predominate in every mind, till it has lieen 
suppressed by frequent disappointments. The youth 
has not yet discovered how many evils are continu- 
ally hovering about us; and, when he is set free from 
the shackles of discipline, looks abroad into the world 
with rapture ; he sees an elysian region open before 
him, so variegated with beauty, and so stored with 
pleasure, that his care is rather to accumulate good, 
than to shun evil ; he stands distracted by different 
forms of delight, and has no other doubt, than which 
path to follow of those which all l«id equally to the 
bowers of happiness. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life believes 
.every thing to be what it appears, and rarely suspects 
that external splendour conceals any latent sorrow or 
vexation. He never imagines that there may be 
greatness without safety, affluence without content, 
jollity without friendship, and solitude without peace. 
He fancies himself permitted to cull the blessing* of 
every condition,' and to leave its inconveniencies to 
the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to believe 
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DO man miserable bu( by his owa fault, and aeldom 
looks with much pity upon failings or nuscarriages, 
because fae thinks them willingly admitted, or negli- 
gently incurred. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt, to hear 
a youth of generous sentiments and warm imagi- 
nation, declaring, in the moment of openness and 
confidence, his designs and expectations; because 
long life is possible, he considers it as certain, and 
therefore promises himself all the changes of hap- 
piness, and provides gratifications for every desire. 
He is, for a time, to give himself wholly to frolick 
and diversion, to range the world in search of plea- 
sure, to delight every eye, to gain every heart, and 
to be celebrated equally for his pleasing levities and 
tolid attainments, his deep reflections and his spark- 
ling repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler 
enjoyments, and finds all tAe scattered excellencies 
of the female world united in a woman, who prefers 
his addresses to wealth and titles ; he is afterwards 
to eng^e in business, to dissipate difficulty^ and 
ovei^ower (^position ; to climb by the mere force of 
merit to fame and greatness ; and reward, all those 
' who countenanced his rise, or paid due regard to his 
early excelleoce. At last he will retire in-peaceand 
honour i contract his views to domestiek pleasure^-; 
form the manners of children like himself; observe 
how every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 
and how his sons catch ardour from their father's 
history ; he will give kws to the neighbourhood ; 
. dictate axioms to posterity ;. imd leave the world an 
example of wiadom and of happiness. 
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Vfith hopes like these, he sallies jocund into life ; 
to little purpose is he told, that the condition of 
humanity admits no pure and unmingled happiness ; 
that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in poverty 
or disease } that ' uncommon qualifications and con- 
trarieties of excellence produce envy equally with 
applause ; that, whatever admiration and fondness 
may promise him, he must marry a wife lite the 
wives of others, with some virtues, and soitie faults, 
and be as often disgusted by her vices, as delighted 
. by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the circle 
of action, he must expect to ewvunter men as artful, 
as daring, as resolute as himself ^ that of his children, 
some may be deformed, and others vicious; some 
may disgrace him by their follies, some oflfend him 
by their insolence, and some exhaust him by their 
profusion. He hears all this with obstinate incre- 
dulity, and wonders by what malignity old age is 
influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill hia ears with 
predictions of misery. 

Among other pleasing errours of young minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has 
not yet remarked, how little attention his contem- 
poraries can Spare from their own a£^rs, conceives 
all eyes turned upon himself, and imagines every 
one that approaches him to be an enemy or a fol- 
lower, an admirer or a spy. He therefore considers 
his fame as involved in the event of every action. 
Many of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from 
this quick sense of reputation. This it is that gives 
firmness and constancy, fidelity and disinterestedness, 
and it is this that kindles resentment for slight in- 
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jaries, and dictates all the principles of sanguinary 
honour. 

But as time brings him forward into the world, 
he soon discovers that he only shares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners j that he is left 
unmarked in the ohBCurity of the crowd ; and that 
what he does» wliether good or bad, soon gives way 
to new objects <pf r^ud. He then easily sets him- 
self free from the anxieties of reputation, and con- 
siders praise or censure as a transient breath, vdiich, 
while he hears it, ia passing away, withont any lasting 
mischief or advant^e. 

In youth, it is common to measure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and, in age, to 
act without any meaaire hut interest, and to lose 
shame without substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that something is 
idwfiys Wfloiti^ to hap^uuess. In yoath, we have 
warm h<qies, which are soon blasted by rashness and 
negligence, and ^at designs, which are defeated by 
inexper^nce. In age, ve have knowledge and pru- 
dence, without ^urit to esert, or motives to prompt 
them ; we ar^ able to plan scheme^ and regulate 
measures;^ but have not time remuning to bring 
tb«m to cwapletion. 
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No. 197.— TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1752. 

Cujus vulluris hoc erit cadaver ? Mart. ■ 

Say, to what vulture's share this carcass falls } F. Lewis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I BELONG to an order of mankind, considerable 
at least for their number, to which your notice has 
never been formally extended, though equally en- 
titled to r^ard with those triflers, who have hitherto 
supplied you with topicks of amusement or instruc- 
tion. I am, Mr. Rambler, a l^acy-hunter j and, 
as every man is willing to think well of the tribe 
in which his name is registered, you will forgive my 
vanity, if I remind you that the legacy-hunter, how- 
ever degraded by an ill-compounded appellation in 
our barbarous langu^e, was known, as I am told, 
in uicient Rome, by the sonorous titles of Captator 
and Hceredipeta. 

My father was exx attorney in the country, who 
. married his master's daughter in hopes of a for- 
tune which he did not obtain, having been, as he 
afterwards discovered, chosen by. her only because 
she had no better offer, and was afraid of service. 
I was the first ofl&pring of a marriage, thus reci- 
procally fraudulent, and therefore could not be 
expected to inherit much dignity or generosity, and 
if I had them not from nature, was not likely 
ever to att^n them ; for, in the years which I spent 
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at home, I never heard any reason for action or 
forbearance, but that we should gain money or 
lose it; nor was taught any other style of com- 
mendation, than that Mr. Snetdter is a wann man, 
Mr. Gripe has done his business, and needs care for 
nobody. 

My parents, though otherwise npt great philoso- 
phers, knew the force of early education, and took 
care that the blank of my understanding should be 
filled with impressions of the value of money. My 
mother used, upon all occasions, to inculcate some 
salutary axioms, such as might incite me " to keep 
what I hadi and get what I could ;" she informed 
me that we wefe in a world, where " all must catch 
jthat catcb can ;" and as I grew up, stored my. me- 
mory with, de^er observations ^ restrained me from 
the usual puerile expenses, by remarking that " many 
a .little made a mic^e;" and, -when I envied the 
finery of any of my neighbours, told me that " brag 
was, a good dog, but holdfast was a better." 
. I was soon sagacious enough to discover that I 
was not bom to great wealth ; and having heard no . 
other name for happiness, was sometimes indined to 
repine at ,my condition. But my mother always re- 
lieved me, by saying, that there was money enough 
in t;he family, that " it was good to be of kin to 
means," that I had nothing to do but to please my 
friends, and I might come to hold up my head -wit^ 
^hfi best squire in the country. 

These splendid, expectations arose from our alli- 
ance to .three . persons of considerable fortune. .My 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady, who,; when 
^he .^ied, rewarded her officiousness and fidelity 
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with a large l^acy. My father had tno relations, of 
whom one had broken his indentures and run to sea, 
from whence, afiter an absence of thirty years, he re- 
turned with ten thousand pounds ; and the other had 
lured an heiress out of a window, who, dying of her 
first child, had left him her estate, on which he lired, 
without any other care than to collect his rents, and 
preserve from poachers that game which he could 
not bill himself. 

These hoarders of money were visited and courted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received presents and compliments from cousins who 
could scarcely tell the degree of their relation. But 
we had peculiar advantf^es, which encoun^ed us to 
hope, that we should by degrees supplant our com- 
petitors. My father, by his profession, made him- 
self necessary in their affairs ; for the sailor and the 
chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and secu- 
rities^ and wrote bonds and contracts ; and had en- 
deared himself to the old woman, who once rashly 
lent an hundred pounds without consulting him, by 
informing her, that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy, and posting so expeditiously with an ex- 
ecution, that all the other creditors were defrauded. 

To the squire he was a kind of steward, and had 
distinguished himself iu his office by his address in 
raising the rents, his inflexibility in distressing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteness in setting the parish 
free from burdensome inhabit^its,- by shifting them 
off to some other settlement. 

Business madefrequentattendance necessary J trust 
soon produced intimacy ; and success gave a claim to 
kindness ; so that we had opportunity to practise all 
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the arts of flattery and endeannent. My mother, 
who could not support the thoughts of losing any 
thing, detenmned, that all their fortunes should 
centre in me ; and, in the prosecution of her schemes, 
took care to inform me that " nothing cost less than 
good words," and that it is comfortable to le^ into 
an estate which another has got. 

She trained me by these precepts to the iitmost 
ductility of obedience, and the closest attention to 
profit. At an j^e when other boys are sporting in 
the fields or murmuring in the school, I was con- 
triving some new method of paying my court ; in- 
quiring the age of my future benefactors ; or cond- 
dering how I should employ their legacies. 

If our eagerness of money could have been satisfied 
with the possessions of any one of my relations, they 
might perhaps have been obtained j but as it was 
impossible to be always present with all three, our 
competitors were busyto e£^e any trace of affection 
which we might have lefl behind i and since there 
was not, on any part, such superiority of merit as 
could enforce a constant and unshaken preferrace, 
whoever was the last that flattered or obliged had, 
for a time, the ascendant. 

.My relations maintained a regular exchange of 
courte^, took care to miss no occasion of condo- 
lence or congratulation, and sent presents at stated 
times, but had in their hearts not much esteem for 
one another. The seaman looked with contempt 
upon the squire as a milksop and a landmui, who 
had lived without knowing the points of the com- 
pass, or seeing any part of the world beyond the 
county-town; and whenever they met, would talk 
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of longitude and latitude, and circles and tropicbs, 
would scarcely tell him the hour without some men- 
tion of the horizon and meridian, nor show him the 
news without detecting his ignorance of the situation 
of other countries. 

The squire considered the sailor as a rude uncul- 
tivated savage, with little more of humtm than his 
form, and diverted himself with his ignorance of all 
common objects and af&irs ; when he could persuade 
him to go into the field, he always exposed him to 
the sportsmen, by sending, him to look for game in 
improper places ; and once prevailed upon hitn to 
be present at the races, only that he might show the 
gentlemen how a sailor sat upon a horse. 

The old gentlewoman thought herself wiser than 
both, for she lived with no servant but a maid, and 
saved her money. The others were indeed suffi- 
ciently frugal } but the squire could not live with- 
out dogs and 'horses, and the sailor never suffered the 
day- to pass but over a bowl of punch, to which, as 
he was not critical in the choice of his company, 
every man was welcome that could roar out a catch, 
or tell a story. 

All theee^ however, I was to please ; an arduous 
task ; but what will not youth and avarice undertake ? 
I had an unresisting suppleness of temper, and an 
unsatiaUe wish for riches ; I was perpetually instiga- 
ted by the ambition of my parents, and assisted oc- 
casionally by their instructions. What these advan- 
tages enabled me to perform, shall be told in the 
next letter of 

Yours, &c. 

Captatob. 
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No. 198.— SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1752. 

NU ffltAi dai vivos, tScis post Jata dalurum ; 

Si NMi inianu, icu, Man, gwt cupiam. Mart. ' 

Yoa've told me, Maro, whilst yon live, 

YoD^d not a single penny give. 

But that whene'er yon chance to die, 

Yon'd leave a handsome legacy : 

You must be mad beyond redress. 

If my next wish yon cannot gnesB. F. Lewis- 

UR. RAMBLER^ 
SIB, 

You, who must have observed the inclination 
which ahnost eyeiry himi, however unactive or in- 
significant, discovers of representing his life as di- 
stinguished by extniordinary eveiits, wilt not wonder 
that Captator thinks his narrative Jmportwit enough 
to be continued. Nothing is more common th^i for 
those to teaze their companions with their history, 
who have neither done .nor suffered any thing that 
can excite curiosity, or afford instruction. 

As I was taught to flatter with the first essays .of 
speech, and had very early lost every other passion in 
the dtesire of money, I began my pursuit with omens 
of success ; for I divided my officiousness so judi- 
ciously among my relations, that I was . equally the 
favourite of all. When any of them entered the 
door, I went to welcome him with raptures ; when 
he went away, I hung down my head, and sometimes 
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entreated to go with him with so much importunity, 
that I very narrowly escaped a consent which I 
dreaded in my heart. When at an annual entertain- 
ment they were all together, I had a harder task ; but 
plied them so impartially with caresses, that none 
could charge me with neglect j and when they were 
wearied with iny fondness and civilities, I was always 
dismissed with money to buy playthings. 

Life cannot be kept at a stand : the years of in- 
nocence and prattle were, soon at an end, and other 
qualifications were necessary to recommend me to 
continuance of kindness. - It ludtily happened that 
none of my friends had high notions of book-learn- 
ing. TTie sailor hated to see tall boys shut up in a 
school, when they might more properly be seeing 
the world, and making their fortunes ; and was of . 
opinion, that when the first rules of arithmettck were 
_ known, all that was necessary to make a man com- 
plete might be learned on ship-board. The squire 
only insisted, that so much scholarship was indi^n- 
sably necessary, as might confer ability to draw a 
lease and read the court hands ;' and the old cham- 
bermaid declared loudly her contempt of books, and 
her opinion that they only took the head off the main' 
chance. . ... ■ 

To unite, as well as we could, all their systems, 
I was bred at home. Each- was taught to believe,' 
that I followed his directions ; and I guned like- 
wise, as my mother observed, this advantage, that I 
was always in the way ; for she had known many 
favourite children sent to schools or academies, and 
forgotten. ' 
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As I grew fitter to be trusted to my own dis- 
cretion, I was often dispatched upon various pre- 
tences to visit my relations, with directions from 
my parents how to ingratiate myself, and drive away 
con^titors. 

I was, from my infancy, considered by the sailor 
as a promising genius, because I liked punch better 
than wine ; and I took care to improve this prepos- 
session by continual inquiries about the art of navi- 
gation, the degree of heat and cold in different 
climates, the profits of trade, and the dangers of 
shipwreck. I admired the courage of the seamen, 
and gained his heart by importuning him for a re- 
cital of his adventures, and a sight of his foreign 
curiosities. I listened with an appearance of close 
attention to stories which I could already repeat, and 
at the close never failed to express my resolution to. 
visit distant countries, and my contempt of the 
cowards and drones that (irpend all their lives in their 
native parish ; though J had in reality no desire of 
any thing but money, nor ever felt the stimulations 
of curiosity or ardour of adventure, but would con- 
tentedly have passed theryears of Nestor in receiving 
rents, and lending upor t mortgages. 

The squire I was aJsle to please with less hypo- 
crisy, for I really thouj jht it pleasant enough to kill 
the game and eat it. Some arts of falsehood, how- 
ever, the hunger ofgol 'd persuaded me to practise, by 
which, though no othi er mischief was produced, -the 
purity of my thought ;s was vitiated, and the reve* 
rence for truth gradi ially destroyed. I sometaffles 
purchased fish, and pr Intended to have caught them ; 
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I hired the countrymen to show me partridges, and 
then gave my uncle intelligence of their haunt j I 
learned the seats of hares at night, and discovered 
them in the morning with a sagacity that raised the 
wonder and envy of old sportsmen. One only ob- 
struction to the advancement of my reputation I 
could never fuUy surmount ; I was naturally a coward, 
and was therefore always left shamefully behind, 
when there was a necessity to leap a hedge, to swim 
a river, or force the horses to their utmost speed ; but 
as these exigencies did not frequently happen, I 
maintuned my honour with sufficient success, and 
was never left out of a hunting party. 

The old chamberm^d was not so certainly nor so 
easily pleased, for she had no predominant passion but 
^rarice, and was therefore cold and inaccessible. She 
had no conception of any virtue in a young man but 
that of saving his money. When she heard of my 
exploits in the 0eld, she would shake her head, in- 
quire how much I should be the richer for all ray 
performances, and lament that such sums should be 
spent upon dogs and horses. If the sailor told her 
of my inclination- to travel, she was sure there was no 
place like England, and could not imagine why any 
man that can live in his own country should leave it. 
This sullen and frigid being I found means, however, 
to propitiate by frequent commendations of frugality, 
and perpetual care to avoid expense. 

From the sailor was our first and most considerable 
expectation ; for he was richer than the chamber- 
mud, and older than the squire. He was so awk- 
ward and l^ashful among women, that we concluded 
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trifli secure from matrimony ; anfl the iio'isy1?*iidftftfe 
with Which he used to welcome me to h\a house; WiiAKe 
BS imagine that he would look out for no' otiief toIP, 
arid that we had nothing to do bnt wait patiferiiiyfiii- 
hid'death. But in the midst of our triunipIiV'ni;^- 
uncle' saluted us one morning with a cry of trttiispdit^ 
and, clapping his hand hard on my shoulder, told liie, 
I was a happy fellow to have a friend lite' him in 'the 
world, for he came to fit me out for a voyage with 
oiie of his old acquaintances. I turned pale, and 
trembled ; my father told him, that he believed my 
constitution not fitted to the sea ; and my motha*,- 
bursting iato tears, cried out, that her heart would 
break if she lost me. All this had no effect ; the 
sailor was wholly insusceptive of the softer passions, 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, persisted 
in his resolution to make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in' appearance, and 
preparations were accordingly made. ■ I took leave 
of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the be- 
neficence of my uncle with the highest strains -of gra- 
titude, and rejoiced at the opportitaity ncfw pot'into 
my hands of gratifying my thirst of knowledge. ' But 
a week before the day appointed for my depattdre 
I'fell sick by my mother's direction, and refused' &ft 
food but what she privately brought me ; whenev^ 
my uncle visited me I was lethai^ick or delirious, 
but took care in my raving fits to talk incessantly 'of 
travel and merchandize. The room was kept' dark ; 
the table was filled with vials and gallipots ; my* 
mother was with difficulty persuaded not to endanger 
her life with nocturnal attendance; myfittherlamehted 
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the loss of the profits of the voyage ; sad such 
superfluity of artifices was employed, as perhaps 
might have discovered the cheat to a man of pe- 
netration. But tlw sailor, unacquwnted with sub- 
tilties aad strat^ems, was easily deluded; and as 
the .ship could not stay for my recovery, sold the 
cai^o, and left me to re-establish my health at leisure. 

I was sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, lest it 
should appear never to have been wasted, and in two 
months returned to deplore my disappointment. My 
uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare myself 
against next year, for no land-lubber should touch 
his money. 

A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps 
some new stratagem might have succeeded another 
spring ; but my uncle unhappily made amorous ad^ 
vances to my mother's mud, who, to promote so 
advantageous a match, discovered the secret with 
which only she had been entrusted. He stormed 
and raved, and declaring that he would have heirs of 
his own, and not give his substance to cheats and 
cowards, married the girl in two days, and has now 
four children. 

Cowardice is always scorned, and deceit universally 
detested. I found my friends, if not wholly alien- 
ated, at least cooled in titeir affection ; the squire, 
though he did not wholly discard me, was less fond, 
and often inquired when I would go to sea. I was 
obliged to bear his insults, and endeavoured to re- 
kintUe his kindness by assiduity and respect } but all 
my care was vain ; he died without a will, and the 
estate devolved to the legal heir. 

VOL. III. z 
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Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to spend in flatteiy and attendance those years iu 
which I might have been qualified to place myself 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood with- 
out any useful art or generous sentiment ; and, if the 
old woman should likewise at last deceive me, am in 
danger at once of beggary and ignorance. 
I am, &c. 

Captator. 
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Decolor, obscuna, vilit, %ou ille repejram 

Catariem regum, nee Candida virginis ornat 

Colla, nee insigni splendet per cingula mortu ; 

Sed nova si nigri videat vtiracula iaxi, 

Tunc tuperat pulckros culltu, et quicqutd Eoit 

Induf littoribut rubra »crutatur in alga. Claudian. 

Obscure, oopm'dj and dark, the magnet lies. 
Nor lures the search of Bvaricioas eyes. 
Nor binds the neck, nor sparkles in the luur, 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
Btit search the wonders of the dusky stone. 
And own all glories of the mine outdone. 
Each grace of form, each ornament of state, 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
51R, 

Though you have seldom digressed from moral 
subjects, I suppose you are not so rigorous or cynical 
as to deny the value or usefulness of natural philo- 
sophy ; or to have lived in this j^e of inquiry and 
Experiment, without any attention to the wonders 
every day produced by the pokers of magnetism and 
the wheels of electricity. At least, I may be allowed 
to hope that, since nothing is more contrary to moral 
excellence than envy, you will not refuse to promote 
the happiness of others, merely because you cannot 
partake of their enjoyments. 

In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has 
not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you 
z2 
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the honour of introducing to the notice of the publick, 
an adept, who, having long laboured for the benefit 
of mankind, is not willing, like too many of his prie- 
decessors, to conceal his secrets in the grave. 

Many have signalized themselves by melting their 
estates in crucibles. I was bom to no fortune, and 
therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 
knowledge, and the gratitude of posterity will attest, 
that neither mind nor body has been spared. I have - 
sat whole weeks without sleep by the side of an atha- . 
nor, to watch the moment of prelection ; I have made 
the first experiment in nineteen diving engines of new 
construction ; I have fallen eleven times speechless 
under the shock of electricity ; I have twice dislo- 
cated my limbs, and once fractured my skull, in 
essaying to fly*, and four times endangered my life 
by submitting to the transfusion of blood. 

■ In the first period of my studies, I exerted the 
powers of my body more than those of my mind, 
and was not without hopes that fame might be pur- 
chased by a few broken bones without the toU of 
thinking; but having been shattered by some violent 
experiments, and constrained to confine myself to my 
books, I passed six-and-thirty years in searching the 
treasures of ancient wisdom, but am at last amply 
recompensed for all my perseverance. 

The curiosity of the present race of philosophers, 
having been long exercised upon electricity, has been 
lately transformed to magnetism : the qualities of the 



* It is said, that Dr. Johnaoa once lodged in the same honw 
vitb a man who broke his )eg;s in attempting to fly. C. 
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loadstone have been investigated, if not with much 
advantage, yet with great applause ; and as the highest 
praise of art is to imitate nature, X hope no man will 
' think the makers of artificial m^nets celebrated or 
reyerenced above their deserts. 

I have for some time employed myself in the 
same practice, but with deeper knowledge and more 
extensive views. While my contemporaries were 
touching needles and raising weights, or busying 
themselves with inclination and variation, I have 
been examining those qualities of magnetism which 
may be applied to the accommodation and happiness 
ofcommonlife. I have left to inferiour understandings 
the care of ' conducting the sailor through the hazards 
of the ocean, and reserved to myself the more difficult 
and illustrious province of preserving the connubial, 
compact from violation, and setting mankind free for 
ever from the danger of supposititious children, and 
the torments of fruitless vigilance and anxious sus- 
picion. 

To defraud any man of Iris due prswise is unworthy 
of a philosopher ; I shall therefore openly confess,, 
that I owe the first hint of this inestimable secret to 
tt^e Habbi Abraham Ben Hanuase, who, in his treatise 
of precious stones, has left this account of the magnet j 
Kians«i«pn &c. " The calamita, or loadstone that 
attracts iron, produces many bad fantasies in man. 
Women fly from this stone. If therefore any husband 
be disturbed with jealousy, and fear lest his wife, 
converses with other men, let him lay this stone upon 
her while she is asleep. If she be pure, she will, 
when she wakes, clasp her husband fondly in her 
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arms ; but if she be guilty, she will fall out of bed 
and run away." 

When I first read this wonderfiJ passage, I could 
not easily conceive why it had remained hitherto un« 
regarded in such a zealous competition for magnetical 
fame. It would surely be unjust to suspect that any 
of the candidates are strangers to the name or works 
of Rabbi Abraham, or to conclude, from a late edict 
of the Royal Society in favour of the English language, 
that philosophy and literature are no longer to act in 
concert. Yet, how should a quality so useful escape 
promulgation, but by the obscurity of the languid 
in which it "was delivered? Why are footmen and 
chambermaids paid on every side for keeping secrets, 
which no caution nor expense could secure from the 
all-penetrating magnet ? Or, why are so many wit- 
nesses summoned, and so many artifices practised,'to 
discover what so easy an experiment would infallibly 
reveal? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abraham 
to a friend, who advised me not to expose my life by 
a mad indulgence of the love of fame ; he Warned 
me by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge or genius 
could give no protection to the in^^er of female 
prerogatives ; assured me that neither the armour of 
Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, would be 
able to preserve me ; and counselled me, if I could 
not live without renown, to attempt the acqmsition of 
uoiversal empire, in which the honour would perhaps 
be equal, and the danger certainly be less. 

I, a solitary student, preteqd not to much know- 
ledge of the world, but am unwilling to think it so 
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geq^rally corrupt, as that a scheme far the detection 
of incontinence should bring any danger upon its in- 
vmtor. My friend has indeed told me that all the 
women .will be my enemies, and that, however I Matter 
myself with hopes of defence from the mei^ I shall 
certainly find myself deserted in the hour qf danger. 
Of the young men, said he, some will be afraid of 
shying the disgrace of their mothers, and some the 
danger oftheir mistresses J of those who are married, 
part are already convinced of the falsehood of their 
wives, and part shut their eyes to avoid conviction ; 
few ever sought for virtue in marri^e, and therefore 
few will try whether they have found it. Alnjost 
every man is careless or timoroys, and to trust is 
easier and safer than to examine. 

These observations discouraged me, till I began to 
consider what reception I was likely to find among 
,the ladies, whom I have reviewed under the three 
classes of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot but 
hope that I ™^y obtain some countenance among 
them. The single ladies I suppose universally ready 
to patronize, my method, by which connubii^ wicked- 
ness may be detected, since no woman marries with 
a previous design to be unfaithful to her husband. 
And, to keep. them steady in my cause, I promise 
never to sell one of my magnets to a man who steals 
^ girl from school; marries a woman forty years 
younger than himself ; or employs the authority ^f 
parents to obtain a wife without her own consent. 
. Among the married ladies, notwithstanding the 
insinuations of slander, I yet resolve to believe, that 
the greater part are my friends, and am at least con7 
vinced, that they who demand the test, and appear on 
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ipy side, will supply, by tlieir spirit, the defitadBc^xif 
t^eir numbers, and that their enemies will flhtink aad* 
quake at the »ght of a magnet, as the slaves of Sq^' 
thia fled irom the scoui^e. ' ' 

The widows will be confederated in my favour by 
Uieir carioHty, if not by their virtue ; for it ibay be 
observed, that women who have outlived their hus- 
bands, always think themselves entitled to superin- 
tend the conduct of young wives j and as they are 
themselves in no danger from this magnetick trial, I 
shall expect them to be eminently and unanimously 
zealous in recommending it. 

With these hopes, I shall^ in a short time, offer to 
sale magnets armed with a particular metallick com- 
position, which concentrates their virtue, and deter- 
mines their agency. It is known that the efficacy 
of the ma^et, in common operations, depends much 
upon its armature, and it cannot be imagined, that 
a stone, naked, or cased only in the common manner, 
will discover the virtues ascribed to it by Rabbi 
Abraham. The secret of this metal I shall carefully 
conceal, and, therefore, am not afraid of imitators, 
nor shdl trouble the offices with solicitations for a 
patent. 

I shall sell them of different sizes, and various de- 
grees of strength. I have some of a bulk proper to 
be hui^ at the bed's head, as scare-crows, and some 
so small that they may be easily concealed. Some I 
have ground into oval forms to be hung at watches ; 
and some, for the curious, I have set in wedding- 
rings, that ladies may never want ui attestation of 
their innocence. Some I can produce so slu^sh and 
inert, that they will not act before the third failure ; 
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dnd'OduM 80 vigorous and animated, that they exdrt' 
diBQ-'tiifluence i^nst unlawful wishes, if they have 
bflCtf wiHiogljr and deliberately indulged. As it is 
my practice honestly to tell my customers the pro- 
pefties -of my magnets, I csa judge, by their choice, 
of the debcacy of their sentiments. Many have been 
content to s^mre cost by purchasing only the lowest 
degree of efficacy, and all have started with terrour 
&om those which operate upon the thoughts. One 
young lady only fitted on a ring of the strongest 
enei^, and declared that she scorned to separate her 
Irishes from her acts, or allow herself to think what 
she was forbidden to practise. 

I am> &c. 

Hekmeticps. 
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Nemo petit modkii qua mtiUbantur amuds 

A Seneca, qnte Piso bonut, guce Cotta sotebat 

Largiri ,- nempe et tittdis el Jascihua olim 

Major kabebatur donandi gloria ; solum 

Poscimus ut canes civiliier ; hoc face, et esto, 

Esto, et none multt, dives tilii, pauper amicis. ' JuT. 

No iDsn expects (for who ho much a sot, 

Who has the times he lives in so forgot?) 

What SeuecBi what Piao ua'd to send. 

To raise or to support a sinking friend. 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, - 

Bounty wellplac'd, preferrd, and well design' d. 

To all their titles, all that height of pow'r. 

Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore. 

When your poor client is coademn'd t' attend, 

("Tis all we ask) receive him as a friend : 

Descend to this, and then we ask no more; 

Rich to yourself, to all beside be poor. Bowles. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR. RAMBLER, 

Such is the tenderness or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any affliction oppresses them, 
they have immediate recourse to lamentation and 
complaint, which, though it can only be allowed 
reasonable when evils admit of remedy, and then only 
when addressed to those from whom the remedy is 
expetted, yet seems even in hopeless and incurable 
distresses to be natural, since those by whMU it is not 
indulged, im^ine that they give a proof of extraor- 
dinary fortitude by suppressing it. 
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I am one of those who, with the Sancho of Cer- 
vantes, leave to higher characters the merit of suffer- 
ing in silence, and give vent without scrpple to any. 
sorrow that swells in my heart. It is therefore to me 
a severe aggravation of a cidamity, when it is such as 
in the common opinion will not justify the acerbity 
of exclamation, or support the solemnity of vocal, 
grief. Yet many pains are incident to a man ,of de- 
licacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be per- 
suaded to pity, and which, when they are separated 
irom their peculiar and person^ circumstances, will 
never be considered as important enough to claim at- 
tention, or deserve redress. 

Of this kind will appear to gross and vulgar ap-. 
prehensions, the miseries which I endured in a morn- 
ing visit to Prospero, a man lately raised to wealth: 
by a lucky project, and too much intoxicated by 
sudden elevation, or too little polished by thought 
and conversation, to enjoy his present fortune with 
elpgance and decency. 

We set out in the world together ; and for a long, 
time mutually assisted each other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have money or influence be- 
yond his immediate necessities. You know that, 
nothing generally endears men so much as participa- 
tion of d^igers and misfortunes ; I therefore always 
considered Prospero as united withme in the strongest 
league of kindness, and imagined that our friendsliip 
was only to be broken by the hand of death. I feh 
at his sudden shoot of success an honest and disin- 
terested joy ; but as I want no part of his superflui- 
ties, am not willing to descend from that equality in 
which we hitherto have lived. 
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Our intimacy was regarded by me as a di^ensa^ 
tion from ceremonial visits ; and it was so long be- 
fore I saw him at his new house, that he gently com-' 
plained of my neglect, and obliged me to come on ^a 
day appointed. I kept my promise, but found tlj!at 
the impatience of my friend arose not from any ^esu^' 
to communicate his happiness, but to enjoy his supe- 
riority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footman ., 
went to see if his master was at home, and, by the 
tardiness of his return, gave me reason to suspect that 
time was taken to delibra'ate. He then informed me, 
that Prospero desired my company, and showed the 
staircase carefully secured by mats from the pollution 
of my feet. The best apartments were ostentatiously 
set open; that I might have a distant view of the mag- 
nificence which I was not permitted to approach ;" 
and my old friend, receiving me with all the insolence' 
of condescension at the top of the stairs, conducted' 
me to a back room, where he told me he alwaya 
breakfasted when he had not great company. ' ', / 

On the floor where we sat, lay a carpet co^red 
with a cloth, of wluch Prospero ordered His servant 
to lift up a comer, that I might contemplate the ' 
brightness of the colours, and the elegance of the ' 
texture, and asked me whether I had ever seen any 
thing so fine before ? I did not gratify his folly with ] 
any outcries of admiration, but coldly bade the foot- 
man let down the cloth. 

We then sat down, and I began to hope that pride 
was glutted with persecution, when Prospero desired 
that I would give the servant leave to adjust the cover 
of my chair, which was slipt a little aside, to show the 
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damask j, he informed me that he had bespoke qr^i- 
nary chairs for common use, but had been disap- 
pomted by his tradesman. I put the chair aside, with 
my foot, and drew another so hastily, that I was 
entreated not to rumple the carpet. 

Breakfast was at last set, and as I was not willing, 
to indulge the peevishness that began to seize me, I 
commended the teaj Prospero then told me, that 
another tinte I should taste his finest sort, but that 
he had only a very small quantity remaining, and 
reserved it for those whom he thought himself obliged 
to treat with particular respect. 

While we were conversing upon such subjects as 
imagination happened to surest, he frequently di- 
gressed into directions to the servant that waited, 
or made a slight inquiry after the jeweller or silver- 
smith } and once, as I was pursuing an argument 
with some degree of earnestness, he started fromhis 
posture of attention, and ordered, that if Lord Lofty 
called on him that morning, he should be shown jnto^ 
the best parlour. 

My patience was not yet wholly subdued. I was 
willing to promote his satisfaction, and therefore ob- 
served that the figures on the china were eminently 
pretty. Prospero had' now an opportunity of calling 
for his Dresden china, which, says he, I always asso- , 
ciate with my chased tea-kettle. The cups weres, 
brought; I once resolved not to have looked upon, 
them, but my curiosity prevdled. When I had ex- 
fflnined them a little, Prospero desired me to set them 
down, for they who were accustomed only to eom- 
moni dishes, seldom handled china with much care. 
Ypu will, I hope, commend* my philosophy» when 
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I tell you that I did not dash his baubles to the 
ground. 

He was now so much elevated with his own great- 
nras, that he thought some humility necessary to avert 
the glance of envy, and therefore told me, with an 
air of soft composure, that I was not to estimate life 
by external appearance, that all these shining acqui- 
sitions had added little to his happiness, that he still 
femerabered with pleasure the days in which he and 
I were upon the level, and had often, in the moment 
of reflection, been doubtful, whether he should lose 
much by changing his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid lest his pride should, by 
silence and submission, be emboldened to insults that 
could not easily be borne, and therefore coolly con- 
sidered how I should repress it without such bitter:- 
ness of reproof as I was yet unwilling to use. But 
he interrupted my meditation, by asking leave to be 
dressed, and told me, that he had promised to attend 
some ladies in the Park, and, if I was going the same 
way, would take me in his chariot. I had no incli- 
nation to any other favours, and therefore left him 
without any intention of seeing him again, unless 
iBome misfortune should restore his understanding. 
I am, &c. 

AsPER. 



Though I am not whplly insensible of the provo- 
cations which my correspondent has received, I can- 
not altogether commend the keenness of his resent- 
ment, nor encourage him to persist in his resolution 
of breaking off ail commerce with his old acquaint- 
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ance. One of the golden precepts of Pyth^oras 
directs, that " a friend should not be hated for little 
faults ;" and surely he upon whom nothing worse can 
be charged, than that he mats his stidrs, and coyers 
his carpet, and sets out his finery to show before 
those whom he does not admit to use it, has yet com- 
mitted nothing that should exclude him from common 
degrees of kindness. Such improprieties often pro- 
ceed rather from stupidity than malice. Those who 
thus shine only to dazzle, are influenced merely by 
custom and example, and neither examine, nor are 
qualified to examine, the motives of their own prac- 
tice, or to state the nice limits between elegance and 
ostentation. They are often innocent of the pain 
which their vanity produces, and insult others wh«i 
they have no worse purpose than to please them- 
selves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always 
endanger his quiet. Of those with whom nature and 
virtue oblige us to converse, some are ignorant of the 
art of pleasing, and oflend when they dengn to ca- 
ress; some are negligent, and gratify themselves 
without r^;ard to the quiet of another ; some, per- 
hspB, are malicious, and feel no greyer satisfaction 
in prosperity, than that of raising envy and trampling 
inferiority. But, whatever be the motive of insult, 
it is always best to overlook it ; for folly scarcely 
can deserve resentment, and malice is punished by 
neglect. * 

" The character of Prospero, it is universally acknotvledgedj 
was intended for Oarrick, who, saya Mr, Boswell, "never en- 
tirely forgave its pointed a&tire." C^ 
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Agnosco proceretn. Jvy, . 

CoDTince the world that yon're devout aid trbfft ■ .•■•ii 

Be jast in all yoB say, and all you do ; 

Whatever ba your birth, you're sare to be , . . ., ,. ,, i 

A peer of the first magnitude to me. STEPNBr. 

BoTLB fans observed, ihat the excellenoyof-ttranii-" 
factures, and' tKefacility of IMwur, would be' nulc^ll 
proHidted, tf the Vailioiis expedients andcontriTCudtirt 
wUch He (ioncealed in private haiid8,"weK by T&ci--'l 
procal oemnmnications made generally knbwayfat-i 
theK ■are few opemtionff that are ^not'-petfortned by"f 
one or other with dome peculiar advantages, whidtii" 
though Mngly oflittle ' importance,^ wfeuld, hy'tioh'-.' 
junction wid concurrence, open new inlets to'knowi-'' 
ledg^'aaidgive-newp6T»erB to dfligenee. ■ ' 

^[%««-n«, i&>llk6'mktifieri sev^nl teoral WerillHl- ^'' 
de8'di8ti:%ut«d>Ai]»)ng-the difittrent ckssea o<^'ctttti- -'- 
mufioity, Jfc Waa-Bftid 'by Gujafiias, tiiat he mverireAd ^' 
mofB thaabhe bookby which:hewas not instniebi&^ f* 
and-iiie that shbJ 1 -inqiiire ^er virtue with {wdour ian*'^ - 
attantienv will seldom find a mtm by whose exam^ '- ' 
or sraitimfflits he may not be improved. - '- ' 

Every profession has some ess^tial and ^pi^opri'''' ' 
ate virtue, without, which there can be no hop& of ' 
honw »e vacMss, tHii i^ach, flfr^it is more op lefts ' 
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cultivated, confers within its sphere of, activity dif- 
ferent degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
astrologers- range the subdivisions of mankind under 
the planets which they suppose to influence their 
lives, the moralist may distribute them according to 
the virtues which they necessarily practise, and con- 
sider them as distingtushed by prudence or fortitude, 
diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence settled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boasting in 
one street of that which they would anxiously con- 
ceal in another. The ^«unds of scorn and eateein, 
the topiclcs of praise and satire, are varied aeccrrding 
to the several virtues or vices which the course of life 
faasdisposed men to admire or abhnr ; but be who is 
soHoitous for his own improvement,' must not be 
limited by local reputation, but select from every 
tribe of nuntals their characterjstical virtues, and 
constelUte in himself the scattered gr^es which diine 
single in other men. ■ , . 

The chief praise to which a trader, a^irea is that 
of pimctudity, or aa. exact t^nd rigorous observuicfe 
of cemmmcial engi^ements ; .nw is , tlftre my vice - 
of which he so much dreads the inaputatiffii, a8> of 
n^igeiKe imd instability. ITiiaia equality wbieh 
the interest of maidund requires to be difibsed 
through all the ranks of life, but which mtttiy seen 
to consider as a vulgw and ignoble virtue, below 
the ambitiea of greatness or attention of wit, scarGely 
requisite auMmg men oS gaiety and spirit, and mAA 
at its highest rate wb«m it is sacnficed to s froltd^ or 
a jest. 

VOL. ni. A A 
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' ' ' Every man has daily occasion to rettai'k 'ttfeatf**^!^ 
tioris' arise from this privilege of dfecer*ji^(^^ 
'bther. TTie active Kid vivacious hWe so 'Ujii^ 3!»r 
dained the restraints of truth, that ' prtttflsi^^^B 
appointments have lost their eogeiicy, -mifl'^fctfth 
parties neglect their stipulations, becatie^ eaehife^- 
cludes that they will be broken by the other.-' ''-'^'^ 
Negligence is first admitted in small ^aii^^ titSU 
strengthened by petty indu^nces. He thai' is 'nOt 
yet hardened by custom, ventures not on the vle^ 
tion of important eogagnnents, but thinks himself 
bound by his word in cases of property or dang^i', 
though he allows himself to forget, at whftC tinie'lte 
is to meet ladies in the Park, or at what taverh His 
friends are expecting him. 

"This laxity of honour wowld be more tolerable 
if it could Tk resfrained to the play-house, the 'hall- 
'w>om, or the catd-tablc ; yet even there it-isiWtf- 
ficiently triiuW^some, Mad darkens those mohtofltts 
with expectation, dispense, and Resentment," Which 
, are.set aside for pleasure, and from wMelr We nStu- , 
' rally hope for Hmnii^led enjoyment, aWd' tdtaSSfe- 
laxatioh. But he that sinffers the slightest' bteaclr^ 
Tiis' morality, can' seldom tell what shall entfer'1f,°()r 
'Sow'wide itshall be made ; wheh a passage is^'apea, 
the influx of corruption is every moment' we^rtiflg 
' down ■ oppoatjbn, and by shjw degrees' deTugra ihe 
heart. '-■■'"■ 

Aliger entered the worid u youth of lively ima- 
gination, extensive views, and untainted prindi^ea. 
£tig curiosity incited him- to rang« from pfac^ to 
jjlace, and try all the varieties of boiivtersationV Jiis 
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j^lfgfi^{^.of-04dre^^.aad fertility of ideas gained Jiiju 
j5fj^d4¥, wherever, he appeared; or at least ^e foB^j^d 
t^ gj^fwr^J. kiiftUess c^ reception ^ways flbown. to a 
yigEtn^Ktanxrhoaebiith and fortune give him aclati^ 
t^noiiee, and who has neither by vice or folly de- 
9tn)y«d,lu6 privileges. Aliger was pleased with tHi^ 
general smiile of mankind, and was industriqits to 
<{me4eiT0 it by .compliance and officiousness, but.' did 
illQt aui&r his desire i^ pleasing to vitiate his inte- 
grity. . It was his established maxim, that a pramise 
■ is neiver to be broken j nor was it without long re- 
luctance that he once suffered himself ^o be drawn 
away from a festal engagement by the importunity <if 
^Oither company. 

He spent the evening, a^ is, usual in the nidi- 
mepts of vice, in perturbatioa and imperfect en- 
joyment* and met his disfippointed friends in the 
Warning with confusion and ■ excuses. His compa- 
fii^nUr not accustomed to such scrupulous aaxiety, 
laughed at his imeasiness, compoujided the offence 
^qr a botde, gave him courage to break his word 
tigfim, and again leried the penalty. He ventured 
,;pii& 99ifi9 experinient upon another . seciety, and 
./ound them .equally ready to consider it as a venial 
^faiilt, always incident to a man of quickness ai^d 
gaiety J lUU by degrees, he began to think himself 
. 9t liberty to follow the last invitation, and was no 
longer shocked at the turpitude of falsehood. He 
^ made no difficulty to promise his presence at di- 
stant places, and if listlessness happened to creep 
, upon him, .would sit at home with great tranquil^ 
iity,,.aB4 ,hM.-<^?,n ^vnjk ^ sleep in a cliair, wjjile 
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Ittnheldiienit^les m'coHtdnasl'fx^Aotdbidfft^tt^ilbfiq 
do^taam. ■ '■ '■ 'I t/i'yf) oi artiiJ 

• ^>Ifc'r«ntp>Bo pleasant to live m'peTp6tuKl^}*l«biiiit|f)r'^ 
t^t he sQon' dismissed his attention <aa andis^li^mDa 
ci^braiice, and resigned himselftO'CsitiessiltssVDitr 
dlKipationt widiout any regard to the iiatuce.ian[ttBi] 
past, or any other motive of action thaa^heilhpiilw 
of. a midden desire, or the attraction of .itknmdi^te 
pleasure. The absent were immediately forgotteh^) 
and the hopes or fears felt by others, had no inftni-) 
ence upon his conduct. H« was in specnlirtion) 
completely just, but never kept his promiseid lii- 
(treditor ; ' he was benevolent, but always deebire^ 
those friend* whom be. undertook to patroniee dr 
aiSDHt;' he'WM.prydftnt,' bnrt sudbred his afiiurs-to bei 
embarrassed for want jiif> ocgxl^ting his acooiAtsiat! 
stated times. He courted a young lady, and when 
the settlements were drawn, took -a ramble into the 
country on the day appointed to sign them. He 
resolved to travel, and sent his chests on ship- 
board, but delayed to follow them till he lost his 
[Hiss^e. He was summoned as an evidence in a 
cause of great importance, and loitered on the way 

ill the trial was past. It is said that when he 
had, with great expense, formed an interest in a 
borough, his (^)ponent contrived, by some agents 
who knew his temper, to lure him away on the day 
of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commission 
of a thousand crimes, which others less kind or 
civil would escape. His courtesy invites applica- 
tion : his promises produce dependents ^ he has his 
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pidketo fiU&iJrtvil^L petitions, which he inteadsisdiiwl 
time to deliver and enforce, and his table a«ffeTtd> 
wifrhnkittets rf'request, with which he purposeslto 
comply!; but time slips imperceptibly away, whilii! 
httit eith^'idle or busy ; his friends lose tbdr'op-;' 
pDiiunities, and charge upon him their miscarria^ 
xad colanuties. i 

I'This chaTBCter, however contemptible, is not'pe- 
outiftp to Aliger. They whose activity of imogina- 
tioli is (^en shifting the scenes of expectation, are 
frequently subject to such sallies of caprice lis make 
all then- actions fortuitous, destroy the v^ue of ^eir 
fbiendshtp, obstruct the efficacy of their virtues, and 
set them below the meimest of those that persist in 
th«ii! resolutions, execute what they deugn, imd per* 
ibrm what they have promised. 
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-■■■■ ■: ■■ !■.... nv.„.,[„ .i,^ 

!;* ■■■■■ ■■ ■ : I- i-.rii lih, 

'"■'; " ; -■ f I.J h-ih ■;«! 

,;■■' '.N<w202^ATURDAY.PEBEUAaY.9%l?^.,- -j.i 

Ilfif S-Kearra SwXof lorJi'^ Winijf rfp*y(ton'«, ' , ,■ r-., .,,.• 

'O JK fuTf lotf rpetrfcof VtfKncJdtfrs^a* 

'AMmrra f' jmapa, tia^^, ^*fii- CALLiMMHvi). 

From no aSKction is tbe poor exempt -, 

He tiiiaks eftchoye snrreyB bim with oontemptj 

UniUnly poveity sabdiles the beart, 

Canko* eacli voandt and sbarpens ev'iy dart. F. Lfewit. 

Among those wbo have endeavoured to proitkote 
leaning, and rectify judgment, it has been Tong cus- 
tomary to complain of the abuse of words, which are 
oiten admitted to signiiy things so difibrent, that, 
instead of assisting the understanding as vehicles of 
, knowledge, they produce errour, dissension^ andper- 
ple;]^ity, because what is affirmed in one sense is it- 
, reived in another. '', ' " 

If ^hi^ ambiguity sometimes embarrasses th^ tbbst 
solemn controversies, and obscures the detddnstra- 
^.tions .of science, it may well be expected to'^Infbst 
, jthe pompous periods of declaimers, whos6 ptn*pose 
, is often only to amuse with fallacies, and change the 
colours of truth and falsehood \ or the musical com- 
: positions of poets, whose style is professedly figura- 
tive, and idiose heart is imagined to consist in dis- 
torting words from their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader bdieves ' 
himself better to know the import than oS'po^ty ; 
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■ yet, whoever studies either the poetB or philosophers, 
will find such an account of the condition expressed 
by that term, as his experience or observation will 
not easily discover to be true. Instead of the mean- . 
ness, :dhitress,'0(Hnplahit, anxiety, and dependence, 
which have hitherto been combined in his ideas of 
poverty, he will read of content, innocence, and cheer, 
fulness, of health and safety, tranquillity sndrfreedom ^ 
of pleasures not known but to men unencumbered 
with possessions ; and of sleep that sheds his balsamick 
anodynes only on the cottage. Such are the blessings 
to be obtamed by the resignation of riches, that kings 
might descend from their thrones, and generals re- 
tire Jrom a triumph, only to slumber undisturbed in 
the elysium of poverty. 

If these authors do not deceive as, nothing can 
be more absurd than that perpetual contest for wealth 
,w{4ch keeps the world in commotion ; nor any com- 
plaints more justly censured, than those which proceed 
fropi ™nt of the gifts of fortune, which we are taught 
b j the great masters of inoi*^' wlfedoto to consider as 
golden shackles, by which 'the wearer is at' once dis- 



;,.,^,.j j^ut it, ;^iU,, be.- found, upon a nearer 'vU^Pthut 
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ideas -of magnificence; and being nBecktstunieftK&i 
«QDtcaDa]^ate the downM of eHafureB^'or'ntoicoifanvp 
Snmiiof lamentations for monaechiitiB HmOcks^ustdk. 
all the classes of mankind in a state of poyajltj^ ^'^ 
nakeno.s^iroa^es to the dignity: DfmnhrnsifrTd 
ib{i']M)or'in the^ick language^ is onfy'iietfiaiicoiB- 
,a^l the wealth of nations, nor to hsre fleats^<abd 
Brmiesin pay. : ; i i. ^, 

Vanity has perhdpe contributed to this .imprii- 
{{Wie^y^ style. .He t^ot niahea to become a {ddlo- 
ac^dber at at^eap rate, easily gratifies hia imhitiiay 
by wbnittii^ to pdrerty vi^en ,he does- not>&eli it, 
futd by boastwg hia cdntemplilof riches, When.he 
jwu' already 'more dan lie eBJoy^- 'He wiho woahi 
ahowthe exteijt of, lfU^^tTS{,,aiid,gnm(Ievnf>jHB 
conceptions, <x diacover his tM^tBtutanM: with ^B|drav 
,dp«r. aQd uifignUkieaiQey ma^ talls,:ilike^Goiib3y,-.«f ah 
tumble . stotict), .and ^quiet^ flbaeurityt 'Op. ^ fPi^c^ 
,of.nator«*swani?8i,«fld(t^ ■ijjieoB.tBmeiiBi^iofftiipen- 
,flujty, j^od at last» &kfl!bwit>lim^ibjfl:d«w^jtoi&i^ 

, ^^f^t^, ffii^ea ,t«e^,e(i>Qp^ ,ii.,^i)ib.tlw '^jEp^MaKof 
f]^ aD4. luKHTy^^ut tp vthich itt:lit«^bacMHs>a 
<^l^}kvipi^: to,«eSx, :th« ttanie;!^ ppTcr^]!, Snltixiina 
man .pais >w^*> «*y projMietyi ; W t^nied; ^oormnU 
.^»,pf)^^eetbe greater.partfjfintaQkmd.riehwrflhan 

■ihWM«lf..: ,.. ' ■.' '^i;!!'-'* 

■_■ j\« UtUeiathe g^ep^i»HidKtionj9f humukili&iuk* 
pljerstood by the panegyriits aild lustvriws, jrfy)«BiuB4 
' m ynf^ Accounts.af .tb0_ ,paY|rt)r i0f beroes landi^ages. 
J3.iches are of no value in tbemseWes, their use is dis- 
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alBVMeA{oblj:iiivtbafeitebi£ii.the^:prooiiiVi ''Qliayiwe 
lUtrdJCTtt&^ditira^liy narrow underetailAingijilduA 
(Cbifieiiiidjdieinifsaiis-with the end, batforttib'ssdEelQif 
^xntfarj'jitifliKnoet and esteem; or, by soniQ<'^^'lefiB 
iiaa^-OBdi n£iied sentunsnts, as Beeetsaryto vni- 

oTTheti^BBUies of Inxury many fawei irittout '»»- 
<omnicn 'Tirtnie, been able to demise, er^B' tfli^ 
&iffiuen£e.and idleness have concurred to tem^ t3ie«f ; 
and therefore he who feels nothing from in4igeH06ifttt 
tiieiraat of gratifications whiqh he jcouid qotin/any 
-eih&f Gondition make coDsilrtttiit nith- it^»c»C«^ h^ 
^vBii:ttO|w«ofof eniineut.pats0Bcet. >£«teela and^ 
.ftibnoeieveryman desix^ Imtithqy -are: equally plci)^ 
'ittg, sad equally vala^ble^'fby wbat;Qwr jn^ai)(j thtif 
Un obtmned^ and;'n4ee»^r<-bil9 found 'tbe'filreiE 
«ckiini]gi.tlieni;ivjihouf the4ielp of> Hufner^ ^bt, "^ 
nalHty^'t^ betooumttped ^IvViaoe' hfe 'bite'^l-iibtt 
mclxs,-fieaxi' pmsdaksa to {£ mi6&-^aki-^ 
ttioug^ lie! live^-iipm^a l^r«ctlMikn^J1«t!ed^tiy'b& 
owpihind; W0!i>^uffi«ie)i«ly)NiMVfed»^ttf all't^ 'evil^ 
^ebedbUji^otaipi^hended'tanderfheiftftnve iffp&lit^y 
-wheiif(las.''rspbMtioa>waS' mehv^^t bbe''i*<iik''^<l^ 

scBMMaidl inM 'hi« hmui; dob '^ad;^I!)i«^eke$ v^Hk 
Moitifltfd rbf hts;Tt»idt(iH}« itt a^l^b, -^btA^ltti^!^ 
Mnoimidj ^ith' thb visit of Alexiaitd^ '^b^'G¥e^."£<" 
;i^(Vbe'«affie fellaoy has conciliated- veiifefatittt'^c^'^ 
religious orders. When we behold a man abdkft^il^ 
tke hope of ten-esirial possessions, and< -^i-^l&6ing 
kimsd^ %-att iiT^vocBble row,:^nii the p^lF^H'^im . 
acqtHBibiiii ^ofiaH '^ih|;}ibfo><(eIid^ibeill^'i!Mi^^ % 
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worthy of wishes and endeavours, we are immediately 
struck with the purity, abstraction, and firmness of 
his mind, and r^ard him as wholly employed in se- 
curing the interests of iuturity, and devoid of any 
olther cane than to gain at whatever price the surest 
passage to eternal rest. ' 

Yet, what can the votary be justly said to have lost 
of his present happiness ? If he resides in a convent, 
he converses only with men whose condition is the 
same with his own ; he has, from the munificence (^ 
the founder, all the necessaries of life, and is safejirom 
that * destitution, which' Hooker declares to be ' such 
an impe^ment to virtae, as, till it be removed, mSet- 
ethnotthemindofmsntoadmit anyothereare.' Ml 
tmnptations to envy and ctnnpetition are shut ont 
from his retreat ; he is not pained with the sight' of 
isnattainable dignity, nor insulted with the bluster of 
insolentie^ or the smile of ibrced familiarity. .'If he 
vtM^ders abroad, the sanctity of his chaideter amply 
compemiates all other di^inctions^ he is seldom'seen 
but with rerepence, nor heard but witli submisnon. 
'■' It has been remained, that deslli, tbon|^ <fft«n 
defied in the field, seldom fa^s to terrify- ^b^. it fap- 
'';|tfOacli«s thebcA afisicknesB initsnatnrt^ hni^ur: 
'ii»:]^v«4y may easily be endured^' while assoeioted 
I'ttlt^'^^ityand repbtation, but -will alwaysibe slttixi- 
'ned' Mid beaded, when it is' acoompanibd'-wtth 
%iloMinyatid contempt. , ' 
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' ' Gmk volei U/a dies, qua nil nisi corporis kujus 

Jus habtl, incerti spatium mihijiniai «trf. Qno.- j 

, Come, soon or latCi death's nndetermiaed day. 

This mortal being only can decay. Welsted. 

' It seems te be the fate of man to seek all liis con- 
«oIfttkni» in futurity. The tiste present is sddou 
aUe to fill desire or im^iuatioil with immediate en- 
joyment, and we are fdroed td supply its deficiencies 
by recollection or anticipation. 
. Every one has sa often detected the fallacious&eis 
of hope, and the incoaTCnience of t^at^ng hims^f to 
expeet wlsat a thousjind accidento may pieclude, that, 
^hen time has abated the confideticoi wibh jWhwh 
/yputhnuheft out to take pwteasion.bf the. woi^ we 
'-eadecrour, or wish, to find enterttdnmrait in tW re- 
<iew of life, and tw repose i^on real' &cte and eeitain 
'cHpeiienoeL This ia perfia^ ooe resaoo, , among 
< imsnyi why a^ delights ia ustTBtiVest 
• ' 'Bat so ikit is the world of . cakBibity^ tb^iievi^i^ 
ii'Simvoe of ^asmre ia pcdluted, sud eyery i»tij!^m#nt 
<«£-4;isnqDil)ity disturbed. Whim time haS'^uprplied 
MVwteh-eTents sufficient to employ our thoi^ltts^iit 
has mingled them with so numy disasters,. itlwb. we 
shrink from their remembrance, dread their intrusion 
upon our minds, and dy from them as from enemies 
that pursue us with torture. 

No man past the middle point of life can sit down 
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tokastvpoa th» pl^aaures of yooth^ivitliddt ^^^M^'- 
thfe b«nquet imbittered by the cup of 'seiffofc^JflKP 
liigy revive lucky accidents, and pteoShigi^Stflmiif: 
gancies ; lamy days of harmless froliek,' of nl^Cs ^ 
honest festivity, will perhaps recur; or, if>ihe*^lul^' 
been -engaged in scenes of action, and acqattiilted^ 
^h affinrs of difficulty and Ticissitudes of fotrtb&et ' 
he may enjoy the nobler pleasure o£ lookHig''baollf' 
upon distress firmly supported, dangers resoltiiely 
encountered, and opposition artfully defeated.' .^aeaA^ 
ptvperly comforts his companions, when, after tb^' 
hoiTours of s stonu^'tliey have landed on an-unlmown' 
and desolate country, wftfatfae hope that their miserkB' 
vtitl be at some distant tim^ recounted with delight;' 
There are few higber gt^ifiohtiom than that of:re-' 
6et;tiofl- on surmountod >enl9, when' they were-iiot in^ 
cittTed^ or pvetncCedibif our ifsolt,' and a«it^er-WJ'' 
jttTWeh us withcowardice noif giiilfe. ■ ■:•-•/ ■'^t 

Buttliis felititf i» alm«rt always absA«d'by'tlie'Ve^' 
flectioA tjibt tfaey witdi whom' w«'8h(Aild'be^4B«!«i 
pleased to ^diftre it are no* in the grin*.* A' ffefl" 
years make such )tbVDtik iu^ human generations^ ''thMfr' 
we soon see ourselves deprived of those wtlAi* ^tbatit'> 
we ■ eAtei*d' thfe #<ttld, aAd irhbm ' the JpaMscipsftWil of 
pleasiira or ft^ues had 'etadettfed to -om 'tmm^^ 
btiiiee. ' The taftta ^' enterprise recoinrt^hi^ ^titftn 
tUMs atid expedieats, but is forced; at theelosebf^tillbl 
riibtibn, td pay a sigh Co the nanes of those thkt-cotu 
tributed to his success ; be that ^tasses his iifc amoo^ 
thb '^yer part of mimkind,' has bk TemembvaDCB 
stored 'with remains and-repatteffl Xtf-'wAs,' wbope 
spi'ightiiness andmerriittetit'artl nowiU)sft%ipc»p(l«qii' 

■■■'■■ ' ■' ■'■ ■■■■!>' ■■ ■-•' .iKi'i :> II (Ihiuii 
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sS^&HiSB'ii thaibrader, whoee induBtry has niip|iili«di-&%) 
i«9^t;Qf(iQ]M)Tilianfe, repines in solitary plent^ii«ti i^ 
ab^fm^eprtwbtpuuons, with whom he bad pl!MiQ«4i 
<t|Ht^ltiii8^i»ei;it8 for his tatter years ; and &£ eeholar*. 
i]!hdse;tn9ritt afWr a long series of efforts, nuees him, 
f^pntft^wunty.. looks round in vain irom his ^^tSi-^ 
tjoniAff.fals old fnendB or enemies, whose ^plai^se; RF/ 
ngortifieidion would heighten his trium[^ . , 

' Among Martial's requisites to happiness is, M^. 
non porta labore, sed reUcta, an estate not gained by 
industry, b.ut left by inheritance. It is necessary to 
the completion of every good, that it be timely, c^ 
tuned; for whatever comas at. the close of life.wiU. 
come too late to give much delight ; yet all hup^m. 
hi^piness has its deifects. Qtvi)^ we, do not gfiin 
for ourselves we hwre only .a bint sod imperfeot fFut> 
tion, beeaiue we cannot oompare the di&p^oe b«r 
tween want and possession,, or lat least, owir derive. 
froBi' it no oonvictiim of ouc (rnn- abilities^ nor. wy 
iiMirease: of! self-esteem. \ Tthat v^: a^utr 8' h^ bj;aTery 
0KS(;i9pce,'by meotal.or ewpord dil^^oiDe, eomesaf;. 
l^:w^fin we .eannot iCamRiWue^te, and^ tiie^ore.. 
ctornM QQioy it. : . , : i ;,, 

:, .Thus every pedod.of.Iiie.id obUgsd tOjbomw-.iW, 
h9j^«»«es £rpm the time to Qqme, .Xoyonth^eTb^iW, 
n«|^^past to .entertain, us. and in. age ive d^mii 
lit^ifrom retro^ctbut hopeless-sorrow. . iV^ Uffl': 
future likewise has its limits, which the im^^A^ipn i 
draads to appdroach, but which we see to he: noti far > 
distaat. The loss of oar friends and companioo^r 
iiQpreiiees houiiy upon ns. the necessity, of our^o.^^. 
cbefAntp^e,; ws IcmDwi th^it tbe. <9^raes, of mftn, ^^i;^. 
quickly at an end, that we must soon lie down in the 
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ghlvft'vritlii.the. iorgotten nmltitudiS'Wfii&nnQDii^lSf 
indyield our place to others, who, likeaOjidi^Flia 
dnvw «> while by hope or fear, about ibtiamrk^iltS 
t^ -earth, aad then like va be lost io the sltadesi mT 
death. ■.'■■' imir 

Beyoad this feermmation of oar matmal existtonrf 
we u>e therefiire obliged to extend oor .hopes ';)i and 
almost every man indulges his imagination j 'fntft 
aome^iing, which is net to happen till hehasehaoged 
his mabner of being : some amuse themselves with 
entails and settlements, provide for the perpetuatioft 
of families and honours, (or contrive to obviate th« 
dissipation of t^ir fortunes, which it has been their 
business to accumulate v othen, nore refined oc «K' 
alted, congratulflte t^ir own hearts upon the future 
eKt^it of their reputation, the reverence of distant 
natiena, and the gratitude of unprejud^ed peat^ftj^ 

Tbey whose souls are so chained idown to co^tte 
and tenements, that tJbey cannot conceive «' state m 
.which they ahnll look upon them with Ie8s.soli(iitwb, 
are seldom attentive or fiexUile to Brgumcntj; ifout 
the votaries of fame are eapaUe- of FeAaetioHi ,a«^ 
therefore may be called to reconsider ihe probability 
of their expectations. . ■ ■ >■ 

: Whether to be remembei<ed in remote Iriiaaft iie 
:m:ortiby of a wise man's wish, hm not yet been ■sa)^- 
&d:oiily decided V end, indeed, to-be long remem- 
bered can happen to so small a number, that the bulk 
of mankind has very little interest in the question. 
There is never room in the world for more than a 
certain quantity or measure of renown. The neces- 
sary business of life, the immediate pleasures or pains ' 
of every condition, leave us not leisure beyond a fixed 
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proportion I for contemplations which do not forcibly 
inHihbnbe.our present welfare. When this vacuity is 
filled, no -characters can be admitted into the ciren'' 
latiori of fame, but by occupying the place of some 
that must be thrust into oblivion. The eye of thie 
mind, likeitlrat of the body, can only extend its view 
Ito new objects, by losing sight of those which are now 
before it. 

' Reputation is therefore a meteor, which blazes a 
while and disappears for ever ; and, if we except a 
£&/!/ transcendent and invincible names, whicAi «9 re^- 
Toludons of opinion or length of tune is abie to sup- 
press; all those that engage our thoughts, or divernfy 
our conversation, are every moment hasting to ob»e«t> 
rity, as new favourites ape adopted by fashion. ' ' " 

It is not therefore from this werid,'that anyT^of 
comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the last 
hour. But futurity has still its '^ospects t there is 
yet happiness in reserve, which, if we transfer oUrafc- 
tention to it, will support us in the pains of disease, 
tmdthe languor of decay. Una happiness we may 
''expect with confidence, becawse it is mt of tbepower 
lof "diance, and may be attained by all t^t>8inoe9ffly 
desire and earnestly pursue it. On '^i« thorefttre 
«very mind ought finally to rest. H<^ is the chief 
blessing of man, and that hope only is rati(i«(^^«f 
which we are certain that Jt cannot deceive fue.' <- ' ■ 
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No. 204— SATURDAY, F£BRirARV 29, 1752. 

Nemo lam dtvot habukjaventet, 

Crastinunt ut pogiil sibi poiUceri. Seneca. 

Of heaven's protection who can be 

So confident to otter this—! 

To-morrow I will epenil in bliss. F. Lewis. 

Seged, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world ': To the sons of presumption, humility and 
fear ; and to the daughters of sorrow, content and 
acquiescence. 

Thus, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
spote Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the dis- 
tributor of the waters of the Nile : " At length, 
Seged, thy toils are at an end ; thou hast reconciled 
disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellion, thou 
hast pacified the jealousies of thy courtiers, thou 
hast chased war from thy confines, and .erected 
fortr^ses in the lands of thy enemies. All who 
have ofiended thee, tremble in thy presence, and 
wherever thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy 
throne is surrounded by armies, numerous as the 
locusts of the summer, and resistless as the blasts 
of pestilence. Thy magazines are stored with am- 
munition, thy treasures overflow with the tribute 
of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 
fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
nod is as the 'tearthquake *that shakes the moun- 
tains, and thy smile as the dawn of the vernal day. 
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In thy band is the strength of thousands, and thy 
health ' is the health of millions. Thy' palace is 
gladdened hy the song of praise, and thy path per- 
iumed'hyt^^ breath of 'benediction. 111;! subjects 
gaze upon thy greatness, and think of danger or 
misery no more. Why, Seged, wiH not thou par- 
take the blessings thou bestowest ? Why shouldst 
thou only forbeJtr to rejoice in this general felicity ? 
Why should thy face be clouded with anxifety, ^ea 
the meanest of those nho call thee sovereign, gives 
the day to iestivity, and the night to peace? At 
length, Seged, reflect and be wise. What is the .gift 
of conquest but aifety ? Why are riches wrflected ■. 
but to purchase happiness ?" 

Seged then ordered the house of pleasntei, built f'n 
an island of the lake of Dambea» to be prepared for 
his rece|rt;ion. " I will reti^j'^says, he, " for ten days ; 
fiym tumult and car;e, from counsels and decnees. ' 
Long quiet is not, the lot of the governors of na- 
tions, but a cessation of ten days caniiot be de^i^ 
me. This, short interval of happiness may aaxely ■ 
be secured from the intpmiption of fear or per- . 
plexity, sorrow or dis^pt^iptm^nt. _X V^^ eviclude ■ 
all trouble from my abode, ^i^d remqve ifrop my. 
thoughts whatever may confus^ the hanqpny of the , 
concert, or abate the sweetness of the btuyquet. . I , 
will fill the whole capacity of my ^ul with eigoy- 
ment, and try what it is to live without a wish 



In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged 
hasted to the palace of Dambea, which stood in.ui - 
island cultivated only for pleasure, planted with every 
flower that spreads its colours to the sun* and every 
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riinib that sheds fr^rmce in the air. . -la one purt of 
this extensiTe garden, were open wdks for. excursions 
in the morning ; in another thick groves, and silent 
acbours, and bubbling fountmns, for repose at noon. 
All' that could solace the sense,' or flatter the fancy, 
all that industry could estort from nature, or wealth 
furnish to art, all that conquest could seise, or beas* 
fierce attract^ was collected t(^;ether, and every per- 
oeptioB of delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged summoned all the 
persma of his couH, who seemed eminently qudified 
to receive or communicate {Measure. His call was 
readily obeyed ; the young, the &ir, the vivacious^ 
and the witty, were all in haste to be sated with &li^ 
I3ty> > llieiy saQed.jocund over tiie lake, which seeoled 
to smooth its sikrface before them : their passage was 
i4i«ei%d with musick, and their hearts dilated with f^- 
pectBtioB. 

- S^gfd, landing here with his band of:plea8ur^ de* 
teiwined frbm that hour to break off all acquaintance 
yyith-diacontent, to give hi& heart for ten days to ease 
and jollity, knd then fall back to the cotnihon state of 
AW^'Wd mfi^ his life to be diversified, as.be^re, 
.flsth jdy and soiTow. „ 

, {'.He immediately entered his chamber, to connder 
ti^h$re he should begin his circle of b^pioeffl. He 
knd ftU the artists of delight before him, but kn^w 
not whom to call, since he could not enjoy one bat 
by delaying the performance of another. He chose 
aMd rioted, he resolved and changed hisTeAHution^ 
lill j^K Jacu'ltieB were haraased, and his thou^^ts con- 
fued;; then returned to the-.apartment wherc^.-luB 
presenccf WW expected, ^th languid «y0i ^dcUwiled 
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countensncff) and spread the infection of uneasiness 
over the whole assembly. He observed their depres- 
sion, and was (^nded, for he found his vexation in' 
creased by those whom he expected to dissipate and 
relieve it. He retired again to his private chamber, 
and Bou^t fi>r consohition in his own mind ; one 
thought flowed in upon another ; a long succession 
of images seised his attention ; the moments crept 
imperceptibly away through the gloom of penaive- 
nesB, till having recovered his tranqnillity, he lifted 
up his head, and saw the lake brightened by the set- 
ting son. " Such," said Seged sighing, '* is the 
longest day of human existence : Before we have 
learned to use it, we find it at an end." 

Hie regret which he felt for the hws of so great a 
part of his first day, took from him aS disposition to 
enjoy the evening ; and after having endeavoured, 
for die sake of his attendants, to fcxve an air of 
gaiety, and excite that mirth which he could not ehture, 
he resolved to defer his hopes to the next morning, 
and lay down to partake with the slaves of laboar 
and poverty the blessing of deep. 

He rose early the second momii^, and resolved 
now to be ht^py. He ther^N« fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edict, importing, that whoever* 
during nine days, should appear in the presence of 
the king with a dttjected countenuice, or utter any 
expression of discontent or soirow, should be driven 
for ever from the p^ace of Dambea. 

Iliie edict was immediately made known in every 

chamber of the court, and bower of the gsrdent. 

"Mirtii was frighted away, and they who wrae before 

-dftMiDg in tike kwAi^ «t anging in the shades, were 

B b2 
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ari;bnee engaged inthe care of regulaling.their'lookrj 
that S^ed might find his will punctnally obeyed, and 
see none among them Ikble.to banishxient. 

Seged now met every &ce settled in a-smile,',bnt 
S' smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and. con- 
straint. He accosted his favourites with &intliarity 
and softness ; but they durst not spe^ without pre- 
meditation, lest they should be convicted of discon- 
tent or s(HTOw. He proposed diversions, to which no 
olijection was ipade, because objection would have 
implied uneasiness ; but they were regarded with in- 
difference by the courtiers, who had no other desire 
than to signalize themselves by clamorous exultation. 
" He offered various topicks of conversatipn, but ob- 
tained' only -forced jests, and laborious laughter ; and, 
after many attempts to animate his train to confi- 
dence and «lacrity,'Was obliged to confess to.himself, 
the impotence of command, and resign another day 
to grief and disappointment. 

He at last relieved his companions from their ter- 
roursr and shut himself up in his chamber to ascertain, 
by different measures, the felicity of the succeeding 
days. At length he threw himself on the bed, and 
closed his eyes, but imagined, in his sleep, .that his 
palaee and gardens were overwhelmed by an inunda- 
tion, and waked with all the terrours of a man strug- 
gling in the water. He composed himself again to 
rest, hut was afirighted by an imi^inary irruption into 
his kingdom ; and striving, as is usual in dreams, without 
ability to move, fancied himself betrayed tohis enemies, 
'«nd again, started up. with horrour and indignation. 

It .was now day, and. f^arwas so strongly im- 
pressed era his mind, that he could sleep no more. 
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H» 'rose, but . his thoughts were filled with the - de^ 
Ibge ind invasion, nor was he able to dtsenga^ :}m 
attention, or mingle with vacuicy and ease in any 
amusement. At length his perturbation gave wajrto 
reason, and he resolved no longer to be harassed by 
visionary miseries : but, before this resolution cottld 
be completed, half the day had elapsed : he felt s 
new conviction of the uncertainty of human sch6m«^ 
and couid not forbe^ to bewail the weakness o( that 
being,- whose quiet was to be interrupted by vapours 
of the fancy. Having been first disturbed by a 
dream, he afterwards grieved that a dream could 
disturb him. He at last discovered that his terrours 
md grief were equally vdii, and that, to lose the 
present in lamenting the past, was nJuDttaily:to pro*' 
. tract a melancholy viracm. . . The third day was nmv 
dedining, and Seged again restdved to be bap^^oh 
the morrow, ■■■.•:('■ 



No. 205.— TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1752. 

^^ Volat ambiguU 
Mobilis alu hora, nee uJU 
Prailat velox Fortuaajidem. Sbnbca. 

On fickle wings the minatea haste. 

And Fortune's favonra never last. F. Lswis. 

On the fourth morning Seged rose early, refre^bed 
with sle^, vig(ux>us with h^lth, uideager.withiex- 
peetatJwi. He entered the gardeuj Mtended by the 
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princes and' ladies of bis court, and seeing nothing 
about him but airy cbeerfulness. b^an to say to hb; 
heart, " This day shall be a day of pleasure." The 
»un played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
gi-oves, and the gsXes quivered among the branches. 
He roved from walk to walk as chance directed him* 
and sometimes listened to the songs, sometimes 
mingled with the dancers, sometimes let hxue his 
imagination in flights of merriment -, and sometimes 
uttered grave reflections, and sententious maxims, 
and feasted on the admiration with which they wen 
received. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexadon, or intrusion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladness from bis looks, and 
the sight of happiness conferred by himself filled his 
heart with satisfaotia. But havmg passed three honrs 
in this harmless luxury, he was alarmed on a sudden 
by an universal scream among the women, and turn- 
ing back, saw the whole assembly flying in confusion. 
A young crocodile had risen out of the lake, and was 
ranging the gi^den in wantonness or hunger. Seged 
beheld him with indignation, as a disturber of his 
felicity, and chased him back into the lake, but could 
not persuade his retinue to stay, or free their hearts 
from the terrour which had seized upOQ them. The 
piincesses inclosed themselves in the p^ac^ and could 
yet scarcely believe themselves in safety. Every at- 
tention was fixed upon the late danger and escape, 
and no mind was any longer at leisure for gay sallies 
or careless prftttle. 

Seged had now no othra- employment thm to taa- 
template the innumerable casndties which lie in am- 
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bush ov. er^ry si4e to iatercept the happinese of man, 
and br9)ik iu upon the hour of de%ht and tranquil^' 
lityt He h^di however, the cousolatioa of thinkings 
t^At be had not been now disappointed by his own 
fault} and that the accident which had Masted the 
hopes. of the day might easily be prevented by futu;^ 
caution. 

Th^ he might provide for the pleasure of the next 
Qioming, he resolved to repeal his penal edict, since 
he had already found that discontent and melancholy 
were not to be frighted away by the threats of autho- 
rity, imd that Pleasure would only reside where she 
waS' exepipted from control. He therefore invited 
1^1 the companions of his retreat to unbounded plefr- 
^try, by proposing prizes for those who should, Ofl 
the following day, distinguish themselves, by any 
festive performances ; the tables of the antechamber 
were covered with gold and pearls, and robes ana 
gwlands decreed the rewards of those who could 
refine ele^nce or heighten pleasure. ' . 

At this disjday of riches ev§ry eye immediately- 
sparkled, and every tongue was busied in celebratti^ 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor,'. jBiit 
jwhen Sj^ed enjtered, in hopes of uncommon eruter- 
tt)iniBe;at irom universal emulation, he found that anv. 
passion too strongly agitated, puts an end to that 
tranquillity which is necessary to mirth, fmd thai .the 
mind that is to be moved by the geptle yeDtilations- 
'of g^ety, must be fir^ smoothed by a tottd calm. 
Whatever we ardently wish to gain, we must, iq the. 
same degree, be afr^d to lose, and fqajf and pleasiire 
cannot .dwell together. . , ^ ' ., 

. .1 ,tl Aj.-: ■• .-j:''., ,: ■■:_ ■!.; .: .■; ■ ■■■■ .(i-l.jii. , 
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All was now care and solicitude. Nothibg was 
done or spoken but with so visible an endeavour at 
perfection, as always Mled. to delight, though it 
sometimes forced admiration : and Seged could not 
hut observe with sorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himself. As the evening approached* 
the contest grew more earnest, and those who were 
forced to allow themselves excelled, began to dis- 
cover the malignity of defeat, first by angry glances, 
and at last by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 
wise shared the anxiety of the day ; for, considering 
himself as obliged to distribute with exact justice the 
prizes which had been so zealously sought, he durst 
never remit his attention, but passed his time upon the 
rack of doubt, in balancing different kinds of mmt. 
And adjusting the chums of all the competitors. 

At last, knowing, that no exactness could satisfy 
thdse whose hopes he should disappoint, and thinking 
^at, on a day set apart for happiness, it would be 
cruel to oppress any heart witb sorrow, he declared 
that all had pleased him alike, and dismissed all with 
presents of equal value. 

- Seged soon saw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believed them- 
s^ves secure of the highest prizes, were not pleased 
to be levelled with the crowd ; and though, by the 
liberality of the king, they received more than his 
promise had entitled them to expect, they departed 
unsatisfied, because they were honoured with no * 
distinction, and wanted an opportunity to triumph 
in the i)iorti%|tion of theil' opponents.- "Bebdld 
^exe," said Seged, " the condition of him who - 
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{dtfcea his k^plness in the hi^pinets of others." He 
then retired to meditate, and, while the - courtiers 
Were repining at his distributions, saw the fifth sun 
go .down in discontent. 

llie next dawn renewed his resolution to be happy. 
Bui having learned how little he could effect hj settled 
schemes or preparatory measures, he thought it best to 
give up one day entirely to chance, and left every one 
to please and be pleased his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffiiaed a general 
complacence through the wHole court, and the 
emperor imagined, that he had at last found the 
secret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this careless assembly with equal 
carelessness, he overheard one of his courtiers in 
a dose arbour murmuring alone : " What merit has 
Seged above us, that we shoul^thus fear and obey 
bim, a man, whom, whatever he may have formerly 
perfonned, his luxury now shows to have the same 
weakness with ourselves ?" This chaise affected him 
the more, as it was uttered by one whom he had 
always observed among the most abject of his flat- 
terers. At first his indignation prompted him to 
severity ; but reflecting, that what was spoken, with* 
out intention to be heard, was to be considered as 
oidy thought, and was, perhaps, but the sudden burst 
of casual and temporary vexation, he invent^ 
some decent pretence to send hiiti away, th^ hit 
retreat might not be tainted with the J)reath of envy^ 
and, after the struggle of deliberation was past, and 
alt desire of revenge utterly suppressed, passed the 
evening not only with tranquillity, but triumphj 
though none but himself was conscious of the victory. 
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The remembraooe of hii clemency cheered the 
beginning of the seventh day, and nothing hf^pened 
to disturb the pleasure of Seged, till, looldng on the 
tree that shaded him, he recollected, that undra- a 
tree of the same kind he had passed the night after 
his defeat in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflection 
on his loss, his dishonour, and the miseries which his 
subjects su&red from the invader^ filled him with 
sadness. At last he shook off the weight of sorrow; 
and began to solace himself with his iisaal pleasures 
when his tranquillity was again disturbed by jealounes 
which the late contest for the prizes had produced, 
and which, having in vain tried to pacify them by 
persuanon, he was forced to nlence by command. 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
by an unusual hurry in the ^lartments, and inqui* 
ring the cause, was told that the princess Balkis was 
seized with sickness. He rose, and calling the pfay^* 
sicians, found that they had little hope of her reco^ 
very. Here was an end of jollity ; ^1 his ikaa^siM 
were now upon his daughter, whose eyes he closed tm 
the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had 
appropriated to a short respiration from the fatigue* 
of Wu- and the cares of gOTeinmeot. This narrative 
He has bequeathed to future generations, that no man 
here^er may presume to say, '* This day shall be a 
day of happiliees." 
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— — Propositi nondum pudet, aiqtu eadem est mens, 
Vt hona tumma jmtet, tUienA mvert ^uadrA. Jw. 

Bat barden'd by affroDte, and stiU the aaiDe, 

Lost to all Bense of honour and of fame, 

Thon yet canGt love to haunt the great man's board. 

And think no supper good bnt with a lord. Bowlbs. 

WuBN Diogenes waa oooe asked, what kind of 
wine h« Jiked best ? he answered, " That whit^ is 
drunk at the co«t of others." 

Though the character of Diogenes has never ex^ 
cited any general zeal of imitation, there are many 
who resemble him in his taste of wine ; many who 
are frugal} though not abstemious ; whose appetites, 
though too powerfiU for reason, are kept under re* 
straint by avarice ; and to whom all delicacies lose 
their Savour, when they cuwot be obtained but at 
their own expense. 

Nothing; produces more singularity of manners 
and incon^awy of life, than the conflict of oppo>- 
site vices ia the same mind. He that uniformly 
pursues aiiy purpose, whether good or bad, hM a 
settled principle of action ; and, as he may always 
6nd asHHiiates who are travelling the same way, is 
countenanced by example, and sheltered in the 
multitude i but a man, actu^ied at onCe by difierent 
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desires, must move in s direction peculiar tO' huns^f,, 
imd suffer that reproach which we are naturally; .in^j 
clined to bestow on those who deviate from the resft, 
of the world, even without inquiring whether they- 
are worse or better. 

Yet this conflict of desires sometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched dishes^, 
or surfeit with unexhausted variety, and yet practise 
the most rigid economy, is surely an art which may 
justly draw the eyes of mankind upon them whose- 
industry or judgment has enabled them to attain it^- 
To I^m, indeed* who is content to break <^n. the 
chests, or mortgage the manors, of his ancestors^, 
that he may hire the ministers of excess at the highest 
price, gluttony is .an easy science; yet we often 
hear the votaries of luxury boasting of the eiegMnee 
which they owe to the taste of others j relatiag with 
rapture the succession of dishes with which then" 
cooks and caterers supply them ; and e:q)eotuig their- 
share of praise with the discoverers of mtS' aiid"the' 
civilizers of nations. But to shorten the way to con- 
vivial happiness, by eating without cost, is a secret/ 
hitherto in few hands, but which certainly deserves 
the curiosity of those whose principd employment i8> 
their dinner, and who see the sun rise with no odiev' 
hope than that they shall fill their bellies before it 
sets. ■•. I 

Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this scheme of h^tiness, the greater .part 
have been immediately obliged to desist i and sooaer 
whom their first attempts, flattered with success, jvere 
reduced by degrees to a few tables, :from whiob tbeyn. 
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were at last chased to make \ray foe others ; and 
having long habituated themselves- to superfluous 
plenty, growled away their latter years in discon- 
tented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher ex- 
pectations than men of wit, who imagine, that, they 
shall never want a welcome to that company whose 
ideas they can enlarge, or whose imaginations they 
can elevate, and believe themselves able to pay 
for their wine with the mirth which it qualifies 
them to produce. Full of this (pinion, they 
crowd with little invitation, wherever the smell 
of a feast allures them, but ttre seldcnn encour^ed 
to repeat their visits, being dreaded by the pert as 
rivals, and hated by the dull as disturbers -of the 
company. 

No man has been so happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houses as Gu- 
losulus, who, after thirty years of: continual revelry, ■ 
has now established, by uncontrpverted prescri{M:ion, 
his claim to partake of- every entertainment, and 
whqse presence they who a^ire to the pr»ise,of a 
sumptuous table are careful to procure- rai a day of 
importuice, by sending, the inflation a fortn^ht 
be£K<e. 

^Gulosidus entered the world without any emineift' 
degree of merit ; but was careful to frequent houMs 
where persons of rank resorted. By being often seen, 
he became in time known ; and, from sitting in the 
siune room, was suffered to mix in idle conversation, 
or assisted ,to fill up a vacant hour, when better 
amusement was not readily to be had. From; the 
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eoS^-houat he was sometimes taken away to dinner } 
and, as no man refuses the acquaintance of hiib 
whom he sees admitted to familiarity by others of 
equal dignity, when he had been met at a few tables, 
he with less difficulty found the way to more, till at 
last he was r^^arly expected to appear wherever 
preparations were made for a feast, within the circuit 
of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by acpident initiated in luxury, 
he felt in himself no incliu^ion to retire from a life 
of so much pleasure, and therefore very seriously 
considered how he might a>ntinue it. Great qualities, 
or uncommon accomplishments, he did not find 
necessary ; for he had already seen that merit rather 
enforces respect than attracts fondness ; and as he 
thought no folly greater than that of losing a dinner 
for any other gratiRcatioii, he often con^tulated 
himself, that he had none of that di^usting excel- 
lence which impresses awe upon greatness, and Con- 
demns its possessors to the society of those who are 
wise or brav^ and indigent as themselves. 

Gulosulus, baring never allotted much of his time 
to beoks or mevlitBtion, had no (pinion in (^losophy 
or ptJitickfi, and was not in danger of injuring hh 
interest by dogmatical positions, or violent contra- 
diotion. If a dispute arose, he took care to listen 
with earned attention ; and, when eitherspeaker grew 
Vehement and loud, turned towards him with eager 
quickness, and uttered a short phrase of admiration, 
as if sHrj^ieed by such cogency of argument as he 
had never known before. By this silent conces- 
sion, he generally preserved in either controverttst 
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sodi a' ooDvietion of his own superiority) as in- 
clined him rather to pity than irritate his odversanr, 
sad prevented those outrages which are sometimes 
produced by the rage of defeat, or petulance of 
triumph. 

Gnlosulus was never embarrassed but when he was 
required to declare his sentimenta befwe he had been 
able to diiscover to which side the master of the house 
inclined^ for it waa his invariable rule to adopt the 
notious of those thit invited hita. 

It will aometasaeB happen that the iilai^ence bf 
wealth breaks into ctmtemptuousness, or the turbu» 
leace of wine requires a vent j and Guloaultu sd.dom 
fails (^ being singled out <»i such emergencies, ai one 
on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be safely 
tried. Sometimes his lonkhip finde himselif inclined 
to exhibit a specimen of raillery for the diversitm of 
bis guests, and Gulosulus always supplies him witiia 
subject of merriment. But he has learned to con«- 
dder rudeness and indignities as familiarities that 
entitle him to greater freedom : he comforts himseU» 
th*t those who treat and insidt him pay fw their 
laughter, and that he keeps his money while titey 
enjoy their jest. 

Sis chief policy consists in selecting some dish> 
from every course, and recommending it to the comr 
pany, with an air so decisive, that no one ventures to 
contradict him. By this practice he acquires, at. a 
feast, a kind of dictatorial authority : his taste be- 
comes the standard of pickles and seasoning, and he 
is venerated by the professors of epicurism, as the 
only man who understands the niceties of cookery. 
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Whenever a new sauce is imported, or any inno- 
vation made in the culinary system, he procures the 
earliest intelligence, and the most authentick receipt ; 
and, byiiommuaicatihg his knowledge, under proper 
injunctions of secrecy, gains a right of tastii^ his 
own dish whenever it is prepared, that hfe may* tell 
whether his directions have been fully understood. 

By this method of life Gulosulus has so impressed 
on Ids ima^^tion the dignity of feasting, that he 
has no other topick of talk, or subject of meditation. 
His calendar is a bill of fare ; he measures the year 
by successive dainties. ^ The only common-places of 
his memory are his meals ; and if you ask him at 
what time an event happened, he considers whether 
he beard it after a dinner of turbot or venison. He 
knows, indeed, that those who value themselves upon 
sense, learning, or piety, speak of him vrith contempt ; 
but he considers them as wretches envious or igno- 
rant, who do not know his happiness, or wish to 
supplant him ; and declares to his friends, that he 
is ftdly' satisfied with his own conduct, since he has^ 
fed every day on twenty dishes, and yet doubled his 
estate. 
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Solve seneicentem mature sanus equum, ne 

Peccet ad ejrtremtan ridendus. Hor. 

The voice of reason ciies with winning force. 

Loose from the rapid car your aged hofse. 

Lest, in the race derided, left behind. 

He drag his jnded limbs and burst bis wind. FsANcrs. 

■ Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, ,that 
we are always impatient of the present. Attainment 
is followed by neglect, and possession by disgust \ 
and the malicious rem^k of the Greek epigrani- 
matist .on marriage may be applied to every other 
course of life, that its two days of happiness are the 
first and the I^t. 

Few moments are more pleasing than those in 
which the mind is concerting measures for a new 
undertaking. From the first hint that wakens the 
^cy till the hour of actual execution, all is improve- ' 
ment and progress, triumph and felicity. Every hour 
brings adtUtions to the original scheme, suggests some 
new expedient to secure success, or discovers conse- 
quential advanti^es not hitherto foreseen. While 
preparations are made, and materials accumulated, 
day glides after day throiigh elysiau prospects, and 
the heart dances to the song of hope. 

. Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many con- 
tent themselves with a succession of visionary schemes, 
and wear out their allotted time in the calm amuse- 
VOL. HI.- c c 
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ment of contriving what they nevex tttaaptiHr, ''\\apft 
to execute. ■ ■ . ,.. hn,i 

Others, not able to feast their im^inataon ,wt^ 
pure ideas, advance somewhat nearer to the gmwr 
ness of action, with- great diligence collect whatever 
is requisite to their design, and, afler a thousand 
researches and consultations, are snatched away b^ 
death, as they stand inprocinctu waiting for a proper 
opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to find 
some adequate solace for every day, I know not 
whether any condition could be preferred to that of 
the man who involves himself in his own thoughts, 
and never suffers experience to show him the vanity 
of speculation ; for no soon^* are notions reduced 
to practice, than tranquillity and confidence forsake 
the breast; every day brings its task, and often vrith- 
out bringing abilities to perform it ; difficulties em- 
barrass, uncertainty perplexes, opposition retards, 
censure exasper^^s, or neglect depresses. We pi^ 
ceed because we have b^un ; we complete our de- 
sign that the labour already spent may not be vaia; 
but, as expectation gradu^y dies away, the gay«mile 
' of slacritj- disappears, we are compelled to implore 
severer powers, and trust the event to patience and 
constancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the com&ut that 
enables us to endure it is the prospect of its end ; for 
though in every long work there are Some joyous 
intervals of self-applause, when the attention is re- 
created by unexpected facility, and the imagination 
soothed by incidental excellendes ; yet the toil with 
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w)fidhipet<f«niUtice struggles after idea, ia^ irks^Q)^ 
iand disgusting, and so frequent is the necessity of 
, ifeifing' beldw that perfection which we imagined 
■vri&Ui 0Dr reach, that seldom any man obtains more 
&6ta'iiB endeavours than a painful conviction of his 
liefectfi, and a continual resuscitation of desires which 
be feels himself unable to gratiiy. 

So- certunly is weariness the concomitant of ova' 
undertakings, that every man, in whatever he is en- - 
gaged, consoles himself with the hope of change ; if 
he has made his way by assiduity to publick employ- 
ment, he talks among his friends of the delight of 
retreat j if, by the necessity of solitary application, he 
is secluded from the world, he listens with a beating 
heart to distant noises, longs to mingle with , living 
beings, and resolves to take hereafter liis fill of diver- 
sions, or display his abilities on the universal theatre, 
and enjoy the pleasure of distinction and applause. 

< Every deare, however innocent, ^ows dangerous, 
as -by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in the 
ihioA. When we have heea much accustomed to 

: consider any thing as capable of giving hi^piness, 
it is not easy to restrain our ardour, or to forbear 
aome precipitation in our advuices, and irregularity 

'in our pursuits. He that has cultiv^ed the tree, 
watched the swelling bud and opening blossom, and 
pleased himself with computing how much every sun 
and shower add to its growth, scarcely stays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own 
cares by eagerness to reward them. When we have 
diligently laboured for any purpose, we are willing 
to believe that we have attuned it, and, because we 
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haye already ^ixe inuob* too. suddenly 'COQCJiildtiAfaat 

, no more is to be dooe. '. i /< .oH 

^ All attraction is increased by tiie Kpprmphiofjiike 
attractii^ body. We never find ouraelyee eoldeswoms 
to finisb, as in tbe latter part of our wock*- o^.to'iim- 
patient of delay, as when we know that delay ^<nab#t 
be long. Thus unseasonable importunityof dlBco«t«f t 
may be pai-tly imputed to languor add wemnese, 
which mustalways oppress those more whose toil has 
been longer continued ; but the greater part usually 
proceeds from frequent contemplation of that ease 
which is now considered as within reach, and wtueb, 
when it has once Mattered our hopes, we cannot mfkr 
to be withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, the «oA- 
, elusion falls below the vigour and spirit of the firtt 
books : and as a genius is not to be degraded .byitfee 
imputation of human failings, tbe cause of this de- 
clension is commonly sought in the structure ' of -tihe 
work, and plausible reasons aaie given whyiii'tlie 
defective pai^: 1^ oniamvnt was n^pes8ary,-«r t«fc 
could be adnutted. - But, perhaps, the authoriv^Auld 
bave confessed, that his fancy was tired, and.hiaijwr- 
,sev«r-anc^ broken ^ that he knew bis design tebQihu- 
Onished, but that, when he saw the end so near* ke 
qould no longer refuse to be at rest. ■> -, ,. 

, Against thf^ instillations of this frigid opiate, .the 
^ heart should be secured by all tbe consideratioDS 
. which once concurred to kindle the ardour of enter- 
prise. Whatever motive first incited action, has still 
greater force to'stimulate perseverance ; since he that 
might have lain still at first in blameless obscurity, 
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iK^Dbt'ii^rwatds desist but with infamy and rept'ddcli. 
He, whom a doubtful promise of distant godd coUIq 
.^licburfage' to aet difficulties at defiance, ought not to 
-lemit- his -rigour, when he has almost obtained his 
locompense. To faint or loiter, when only the last 
dforts are required, is to steer the shipthrough tem- 
pests, and abandon it to the vrinds in sight of land } it 
is to'break the ground and scatter the seed, and at last 
to neglect the harvest. 

The masters of rhetorick direct, that the most for- 
cible arguments be produced in the latter part of an 
oration, lest they should be effaced or perplexed by. 
superrenient images. This precept may be justly ex- 
tended to the series of life : Nothing is ended with 
honour, which does not conclude better than_it began. 
It is not sufficient to maintain the first vigour ; for 
excellence loses its effect upon the mind by custom, 
as light after a time ceases to dazzle. Admiration 
must be continued by that novelty which first produced 
•it, and how much soever is given, there must always 
be reason to imagine that more remains. "■ ' 

We not only are most sensible of the last impres- 
sions, but such is the unwillingness of mankind to 
admit transcendent merit, that, though it be difficult 
to obliterate the reproach of miscarriages by any sub- 
sequent achievement, however illustrious, yet the re-- 
■ putation raised by a long train of success may be 
finally ruined by a single failure ; for weakness or 
errour will be always remembered by that malice and 
envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that disgrace, which lassitude 
and negligence may bring at last upon the greatest 
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performances, it is necessary to proportion carefully 
our labour to our strength. If the design comprises 
many parts, equally essential, and therefore iHit to be 
separated, the only time for caution is before we en- 
gage ; the powera of the mind must be then impar- 
tially estimated, and it must be remembered that, not 
to C(HnpIete the plan, is not to have begun it ; »nd 
that nothing is done, while any thing is omitted. 

But if the task consists in the repetition of single 
act^ no one of which derives its efficacy from the 
rest, it may be attempted with less scruple, because 
there is always opportunity to retreat with honour. 
The danger is only, lest we expect from the world tjie 
indulgence with which most are disposed to treat 
themselves ; and in the hour of listlessness imagine, 
that the diligence of one day will atone for the idleness 
of another, and that applause begun by approbation 
will be continued by habit. 

He that is himself weary will soon weary the pub- 
lick. Let him therefore lay down his employment, 
whatever it be, who can no longer exert his former 
activity or attention ; let him not endeavour to stru^e 
with censure, or obstinately infest the stage till a 
general hiss commands him to depart. 
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■j(!o: :'Wd. 208.— SATUKDAY, MARCH 14, 1752, 

' Hf a'ltAf rfof eyiu' r\ /ia tJ xofTeu ^Ax^r' S^bsh ; 
,0iJ;5' u/tTi- ivoYSv, rail Si ft,' iittreLii.etoif 

' ! ' Offeif 4'ai'r' (u'iw xal tfoffi Ilffirf^n^' Dioo. Laekf. 

Begonci ye blockheads ! Heraclitua cries. 
And leave my labours to the learn 'd and wise ; 
By wit, by knowledge, studioas to be read, 
I scorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

, Time, which puts an end to all human pleasures 
and sorrows, has likewise concluded the labours of 
the Rambler. Having supported, for two years, the 
anxious employment of a periodical writer, and mul- 
tiplied my essays to upwards of two hundred, I have 
now determined to desist. 

. ' Hie reasons of this resolution it i^ of little import- 
imce to declare, since justification is unnecessary when 
p.9,ol^ection is made. I am far from supposing, .thftt 
,j^e .cessation of my performances wili raise any iu- 
.c[uiry, for I have never been much a favourite, of tlj^ 
publick, nor can boast that, in the.progre^ ^i-J^y 
undertaking, I have been animated by the rewards of 
the liberal, the caresses of the great, or the prdses of 
the eminent. 

But I have no design to gratify pride by submission, 
or malice by lamentation ; nor think it reasonable to 
complain of neglect from those whose regard I never 
solicited. If I have not been distinguished by the 
distributors of literary honours, I have seldom de- 
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scended to the arts by which favour is obtained. I 
have seen the meteors of fashion rise and fall, without 
any attempt to add a moment to their duration. I 
have never complied with temporary curiosity, nor 
enabled my readers to discuss the topick of the day ; 
I have rarely exemplified my assertions .by living 
characters; in my papers, no man could look for 
censures of his enemies, or praises of himself; and 
they only were expected to peruse them, whose pas- 
sions left them leisure for abstracted truth, and whom 
virtue could please by its naked dignity. 

To some, however, I am indebted for encour^e- 
ment, and to others for assistance. The number of 
my friends was never great, but they have been such 
as would not suffer me to think that I was writing in 
vain, and I did not feel much dejection from the want 
of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my ac- 
knowledgments may be soon dispatched. I can re- 
store to all my correspondents their productions, with 
little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, though 
not without the loss of some pieces to which particu- 
lar honours have been paid. 

The parts from which I claim no other praise than 
that of having given them an opportunity of appearing, 
are the four billets in the tenth paper, the second 
letter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the forty-fourth, 
the ninety-seventh, and the hundredth papers, and the 
second letter in the hundred-and-seventh. 

Having thus' deprived myself of muiy excuses 
which candour might have admitted for the inequa> 
lity of my compositions, being no longer able to aU^;e 
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the pecessjty of gratifying correspondents, the iia- 
j|dri;unity with which publication was solicited, or ■ 
obstinacy with which correction was rejected, I must 
remain accountable for all my faults, and submit, 
witJlayt ^hterfiige, to the censures of criticism,, 
wluch. However, I shall not endeavour to soflen by 
a formal deprecation, or to overbear by the influence 
of Ja patron. The supplications of an author never 
yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion ; and, 
though greatness has sometimes sheltered guilt, it can 
ttfiPord no protection to ignorance or dulness. Having 
hitherto attempted only the propagation of truth, I 
villi not at last violate it by the confession of terrours 
which I do not feel ; having laboured to maintain the 
dignity of virtue, I vrill not now degrade it by the 
meanness of dedication. - 

The seeming vanity with which I have sometimes 
spoken of myself, would perhaps require an apology, 
were it not extenuated by the example of those who 
have published essays before me, and by the privilege 
which every nameless writer has been hitherto allowed. 
^'A mask," says Castiglione, " confers a right of act- 
ing and speaking with less restraint, even when the 
wearer happens to be known." He that is discovered 
wMiout his own consent may claim some indulgence, 
and cannot be rigorously called to justify those sallies' 
or-frolicks which his disguise must prove him desirous 
to Conceal. 

But I have been cautious lest this of&nce should 
be frequently or grossly committed ; for, as one of 
the philosophers directs us to live with a friend, as 
with one that is some time to become an enemy, I 
have always thought it the duty of an anonymous 
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author to write, as if he expected to be hereafter 
known. 

I am willing to flatter myself with hopes, that, by 
collecting thes6 papers, I am not preparing, for my 
iitture life, either shame or repentance. That all are 
happily imagined, or accurately polished, that the 
same sentiments have not sometimes recurred, or the 
same expressions been too frequently repeated, I have 
not confidence in my abilities sufficient to warrant. 
He that condemns himself to compose on a stated 
day, will often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
pated, a memory embarrassed, an imagination over- 
whelmed, a mind distracted with anxieties, a body 
limguishing with disease : He will labour on a barren 
topick, till it is too late to change it ; or, in the ardour 
of invention, difiuse his thoughts into wild exuberuice, 
which the pressing hour of publication cannot suffer 
jmjgment to examine or reduce. 

Whatever shall be the final sentence of mankind, I 
have at least endeavoured to deserve their -kindness. I 
have laboured to refine our language to grammatical 
purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms, 
licentious idioms, and irregular combinations. Some- 
thing, perhaps, I have added to the elegance of its. 
construction, and something to the harmony of its 
cadence. When common words were less pleasing 
to the ear, or less distinct in their signification, I 
have familiarized the terms of philosophy, by applying 
them to popular ideas, tut have rarely admitted any 
word not authorised by former writers ; for I believe 
that whoever knows the English tongue in its present 
extent, will be able to express his thou^ts without 
further help from other nations. ' 
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As it has been my principal design to inculcate 
wisdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
idle sports of imagination. Some, perhaps, inay be 
found, of which the highest excellence is harmless 
merriment ; but scarcely any man is so steadily se- 
rious as not to complain, that the severity of dictato- 
rial instruction has been too seldom relieved, and 
that he is driven by the sternness of the Rambler's 
philosophy to more cheerful and airy companions. 

Next to the excursions of fancy are the disquisi- 
tions of criticism, which, in my opinion, is only to be 
ranked among the subordinate and uistrumental arts. 
Arbitr^ decision and general exclamation I have 
carefully avoided, by asserting nothing without a 
reason, and establishing all my principles of judge- 
ment on unalterable and evident truth. 

In the pictures of life I have never been so stu- 
dious of novelty or surprise, as to depart wholly from 
all resemblance ; a fault which writers deservedly 
celebrated frequently commit, that they may raise, 
as the occasion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. 
Some enlargement may be allowed to declamation, 
and some exa^eration to burlesque ; but as they 
deviate farther irom reality, they become less useful, 
because their lessons will fail of application. The 
mind of the reader is carried away from the contem- 
plation of his own manners ; he finds in himself no 
likeness to the phantom before him ; and, though he 
laughs or rages, is not reformed. 

The essays professedly serious, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentions,; will be found exactly 
conformable to the precepts of Christianity, without 
any accommodation to the licentiousness and levity 
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of the present age. I therefore look back on this 
part of my noric with pleasure, which no blame or 
{vaise of man shall diminish or augment. I shall 
nerer envy the honours which wit and learning 
obtain in any other cause, if I can be numbered 
among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, , 
and confidence to truth. 

AuViiw ix ftmtdfwy drrd^as cTi; afuiifig. 

Celestial pow'rs ! that piety regard. 

From Yon my laboars wait their last reward. 
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